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CHAP. XVII. 


Tranſations in Great Britain relating to America, 


Fur ni -miviſiey had pow engaged the 


nation ina conteſt, from which it was equal- 
ly incumbent on them to extricate it with honour, 
and difficult at the ſame time to recede. The ex- 
pectations of the public had been highly raiſed by 


the ſpirit of firmneſs that had been diſplayed in aſ- 


ſerting the ſupreme authority of the ſtate over all 
its dominions; and it was not doubted but the moſt 
efficient plans would be formed and executed, 


in order to ſuppreſs and overſet at once, every 


ſcheme and attempt to oppoſe it. | 
It was therefore with infinite aſtoniſhment and diſ- 


ſatisfaction, the nation received ſuch repeated in- 


telligence of the ſucceſsful ſtand the Colonies were 
making every where againſt the forces that had 
been ſent to compel them to obedience ; and that 
inſtead of having made any progreſs in re-eſtabliſh» 
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ing the power of Britain, they were unable to keep | 
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: HISTOKY OF THE 
the field, and Cloſely beſieged themſelves in the on- 


1y-town remaining to Britain throughout all her dif. 
affected Colonies. 
Theſe were heavy tidings to thoſe who had with 


ſuch a ſanguine affurance predicted an inſtant ſub- 


miſſion, on the very firſt appearance of the Britiſh 
fleets and armies. They were particularly alarming 
to miniſtry ; who, though they might not expect a 
ready compliance, never imagined they would have 
been reſiſted with ſo much firmneſs, and have met 
with ſo littte ſucceſs. © 

The proſpect of the reproaches they would infal- 
libly meet with from their Parliamentary opponents, 
filled them with the greater anxiety, as they were 
ſenfible that theſe had too truly * what 
had happened. 
And yet their ſpirit was too great to yield to the 
firſt impreſſion of diſappointment. They felt too 
deeply for the honour of the nation, as well as for 
their own, to give up a conteſt in which ſo much 
was at ſtake, on ſo ſlender a trial. They knew the 
reſources of the country they governed, as well as 
the diſpoſition of the people, were not to be cafily 
broken. To make conceffions therefore to thoſe 
from whom they had ſolong required ſubmiſſion, 
would expoſe them to the ſlight of the public, and 
entirely ruin their reputation. 

What bore heavieſt upon thoſe who had managed 
the affairs of the nation fince the firſt commence- 
mettt of this diſpute, was the unſettlednefs of their 


determination what meaſures to take. They had 1s 


long heſitated about coercion, and yet had thrown 
out ſo many threats, that the Americans foreſecing, 
from their own reſolution never to accede to the 
irftem of Great Britain reſpecting them, that mat- 
ters would undoubtedly come to extremities at laſt, 


had in the long interval giv en them to reflect * 
this 
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LATE WAW - 3 
this ſubject, taken effectual meaſures to prepare for 
them. | 8 1 
It was chiefly this delay and hefitation that the 
majority of the enemies to the claims of the Colonies 
reprobated with great aſperity. It was now additional: - 
ly complained of, as an overſight ariſing from impro« 
per confidence ; that after vigorous meaſures had 
been adopted, they had not been duly proſecuted ; 
and that a ſtrength had not been provided ſufficient 
to put an end to the diſpute at once: Ir ought to 
have been ſo powerful, as to have overwhelmed any 
force that could have been brought to oppoſe it. 
By cruſhing the firſt inſurrection, all others would 
have been prevented, and the very idea of reſiſt- 
ance would have ſubſided. ec. 

Theſe indeed were complaints of old ſtanding; 
They had begun with the very altercation itſelf. 7 
had at that time been vehemently afferted, that no 
policy could be worſe than to temporiſe in a buſi- 
neſs of this kind : an abſolute deciſion ſhould have 
been made, either to relinquiſh the claims upon 
Ameriea, or enforce them with the whole might of 
the empire : this not having been done in proper 
time, it was now too late to attempt it. Warnin 
had been given to the Colonies, and they had taken 
it. The blow ſhould have fallen upon them un- 
expectedly: this might have proved the caſe at 
firſt, but could not at preſent. _ 17 7 

It was argued on the other ſide, that to take 
ſuch violent and ſudden meaſures, was utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution, 

They who recommended them, forgot that in 
Great Britain lenity to the ſubje& was the firſt 
maxim of government, To havetherefore deviated 
from it in ſo ſtriking a manner, would have ſuh- 
jected the miniſtry to univerſal odium : They would 
have been repreſented as arbitrary in the extreme, 
and às aiming to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm over ſo ng 
| 5 = 8 ble 


4 U1FTONY OF THE 
ble a part of the Britiſh dominions, in order to 
os the way to the eſtabliſhment of it at home, 
mputations of this kind were often objected to 
miniſters on lighter foundations; it was their duty 
to keep their character clear of them, and to ſtand 
in as fair a light as poſſible with a people fo ſuf. 
2 — and ſo eaſy to provoke as that of Great 
ritain. 

They had, it was tue, long born with the petu- 
tance and refractorineſs of che Americans; but 
they were warranted in fo doing by the hopes they 
had formed, that their forbearance would be at- 
tributed to the conſtitutional cauſe they had men- 
tioned, by thoſe towards whom it was exerciſed; 
and that theſe would be too prudent, to exaſperate 
by their intemperate conduct, a nation of which they 
made a part, and of which they knew the ſpirit and 
power would not bear ill uſage unrevenged. 

But as the mildneſs with which they had acted, 
had been ſo ill requited, thoſe who had complained 
of their tardineſs, ſhould now be witnefles that 
when rouzed, they could exert themſelves with 
due vigour for the honour and intereſt of their 
country. Theſe ſhould be ſupported in ſuch a man- 
ner, as ſhould convince the world, that if Britain 
took a long time to conſider, before ſhe ſuffered 
reſentment. to prevail, yet when it was thoroughly 
kindled, the was able to make thoſe repent who 
had dared to provoke her. 

The only reaſon why they had deferred putting 
forth the full ſtrength of the nation, was that the 
Americans, by becoming convinced that it was in 
carneſt, might yet have leiſure to ponder on the 
dreadful dangers they would incur by venturing to 
encounter it: That were they to prove unequal to 
ſuch a ſtrife, as it probably would happen, they 
had no further favour to expect, and would no 


longer be treated as fellow ſubjects, but as a . 
: | quere 
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quered nation. This was a proſpect which they 


could not fail to behold in their cooler moments : 


they ought to reflect, that the ſucceſſes they had 


met with, were accidental, and owing to fortuitous 


cauſes, which would not long ſubſiſt. When they 
faw the force of Great Britain approaching in full 


array, they would then diſcover how arduous 2a 


taſk they had undertaken, and begin to think them- 


ſelves miſtaken, in rating their ſtrength ſo high as 


they had been induced to do by ſome unexpected 
events, which, howeyer favourably they might 
ſeem to omen to their wiſhes, might in the end 


prove much more deluſi ve than ſerviceable. 


Such were the repreſentations of that party which 
adhered to the miniſtry. In order to make them 
good, and effectually to ſilence the animadverſions 
of delay and want of vigour, to which they had 
hitherto been expoſed, it was reſolved to proſe- 
cute the war Britain was now engaged in, with all 


| the ſtrength and might of which the realm was 


capable. Such a force ſhould be provided for that 
purpoſe, as ſhould diſplay to the European world 
the inmenſity of the Britiſh power, and what reſources 
this kingdom poſſeſſed, when it became neceſſary 
to employ them. America ſhould ſtand aſtoniſhed 
at the greatneſs of theſe efforts; and unleſs miſled 
by wilful infatuation, would clearly perceive the 
unavailingneſs of all endeavours to withſtand them. 

Thus they ſhould compaſs the two points they 
had mot at heart; they ſhould reconcile firmneſs 
with lenity. It would then be acknowledged by all 


impartial people, that they had behaved with the 


conſtitutional moderation that became a Britiſh mi- 
niſtry; and on the failure of that, had exerted 


| themſelves, as it was their duty to do who direct- 


ed the affairs of a brave and potent nation, 
This manner of reaſoning, and this plan of act- 
ing, were, altogether, not unacceptable to the tem- 
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. of many people at this time. It may be added, 
i | 


at in this country, vigour and reſolution in its 
rulers are a covering for many deficiencies. No 
nation that enters into a war, is leſs apt to look 
back into the proceedings that brought them into 
it than the Engliſh. They go forward too earneſt. 
Iy for much retroſpection, and are chiefly intent on 
proſecuting 1t with ſpirit. Such a diſpofition, in- 
clines them to bear with alacrity the diſtreſſes that 
neceſſarily follow, and to think little of them, pro- 
vided they are counterbalanced with events that 
tend to gratify their natural paſſion for glory. 
Their pride and high-mindedneſs had been ſe- 


verely checked by the late tranſactions in America. 


They ſaw a people, who, though joined by the 
ſtricteſt bonds of fraternal union, were ſtill conſi- 
dered by them in a ſecondary light, pretending to 
a right of equality in every thing they looked upon 
as moſt valuable and important. This pretenfion 
had been aſſerted with a vigour and ſucceſs that ſur- 
prized and offended them : they felt themſelves, 
in conſequence, much leſs diſpoſed to examine the 


juſtice of their demands, than to make them ſenſible 


that Engliſhmen were ſtill their ſuperiors. 

It had been apprehended, that a ſpeedy diminu- 
tion of the trade with America would have been the 
immediate conſequence of hoſtilities ; but it hap- 
pened otherwiſe. The importations from that 


country, for the payment of their debts, were re- 


markably abundant this year, and furniſhed their 
well-wiſhers with well-grounded reaſons to ' reprec- 


' ſent them as a people whoſe probity rendered 


them the more highly deſerving of our Ic- 
ſpect, as notwithſtanding they were at the eve of a 
war with the moſt dangerous enemy they could have 
ro encqunter, ſtill they were too honeſt, and too 


generous, to avail themſelves of ſuch a pretence to 


viefer the ſettlement of their accounts with that ver) 
ENEMY. ED The 
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The payment of this balance, together with the 
uncommon demands from Turkey, and Ruſſia, 
about this time, brought immenſe ſums of mo- 
ney into the nation, and occaſioned a- circulation of N 184 
trade and buſineſs that kept up for a while the ſpi- "i 
rits of the mercantile claſſes, and prevented any 
complaints for want of the American commerce, 9 — 
Add to this, the increaſing neceſſity of large and 

expenſive ſupplies to the fleets and armies that were 
waging war at ſuch a diſtance, and in ſo many dif- 
ferent parts. The complicated variety of public N 
exigencies was now ſuch, as to afford ſubſiſtence | | . 
and profit to a multitude of branches. The nume- qi 
rous ſhipping employed for theſe purpoſes, the bs 
many contracts, and other beneficial methods f F.1 
dealing, occaſioned by the meaſures ſo extenſively 
purſued, made them an ſome reſpects extremely 
popular. Preſent emoluments effectually hid the 
proſpect of future detriment; and the crouds that 
participated in the gains ariſing from all theſe quar- 
ters, were not only animated themſelves, but con- 
tributed to encourage others in the proſecution of a 
war that procured them ſo lucrative a maintenance. 
But numbers of thoſe commercial individuals, 
whoſe inſight into the cauſes of the prodigious influx 
of money that had lately taken place, led them to 
fear that it would not continue, were as ſtrenuous 
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as ever in their diſapprobation of hoſtilities with 0 
America. The majority in the trading towns were . 
of this opinion. The great body of the people ſtill Wy 
continued divided ; but the plurality were inclined | ls 
to peace. They conſidered the Americans as bre- WR 
thren, and though they were not willing to yield to _— 


their threats, and would have gladly ſeen them _ 
humbled in the field of battle, yet this proceeded 
purely from the point of national honour. They - 
would not, with the like ſatisfaction, have ſeen them 

| 7 "A 4 deſpoiled 
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indigbation, the cauſe in which they were ſolicited 
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deſpciled: of their liberties, and reduced to abſolute 
and uncontrouled ſubjection. 


Zuch was the diſpoſition of the Britiſh nation in 
general. Many, indeed, among thoſe that com- 


| * the middle claſſes, remained in a kind of in- 


ifference which way fortune might decide the con- 


teſt. While _ wiſhed well to their country, they 


did not forget, that the welfare of the Colonies was 
cloſely connected with theirs ; and the ſpirit of per- 


ſonal independence, ſo natural to Engliſhmen, ren- 
dered them indulgent to the claims of a people 
. Whoſe pretenſions went no farther than their own, 


It was chiefly among the lower denominations, 


the diſlike of an American war was moſt viſible : a6 


no people in Europe entertain leſs dread and defer- 


ence for their ſuperiors, and are more ready to 


thwart and counteract them than the commonalty of 
England, they ſpoke their ſentiments boldly and 
Without reſtraint, and ſcrupled not to reprobate the 
conduct of their rulers in terms of the utmoſt ac 

The perſuaſion was ſtrong and rooted among this 
part of the community, that the Hoy of the Co- 
lonies were ill treated and oppreffed, and that they 
were therefore juſtifiable in defending - themſelves, 


Though this opinion had no influence in the councils 
of thoſe who governed the nation, yet it was highly 


prejudicial to the meaſures they were forming. It 
materially defeated ſome of the principal plans in 


agitation, by obſtructing thoſe levies of men with. 


out which they could not be proſecuted. Never did 


the recruiting ſervice, in the memory of the oldeſt 
_ perſons ho had been employed in it, proceed ſo hes. 


vily : the reluctance of individuals was ſtriking and 


peculiar ; they not only refuſed the uſual proffers of 


encourap ement, but reprobated, with warmth and 
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to engage, and exerted themſelves to prevent others 
from engaging. 

Neither was this open reprobation of the Ameri- 
can war confined to this claſs. The city of London, in 
its public capacity, teſtified an averſeneſs to it equally 
acrimonious. When intelligence arrived of the affair 
at Lexington, the whole city was thrown into commo- 
tion. Thoſe murmurs and complaints were renewed 
that had now diſtracted it for ten years. A remon- 


ointedneſs and vehemence of expreſſion, to any that 
Fad ever preceded. Animadverſions of the ſevereſt 
nature were patled upon the miniſtry and Parlia- 
ment, and no cenſures were ſpared upon thoſe who 
had promoted or adviſed the preſent meaſures. 

It was not without difficulty that the more mode- 
rate party procured a repreſentation to the Throne, 
expreſſed in terms more cool and temperate than the 
former one. It was ſtiled, “ an humble petition 
and addreſs.“ It lamented the diſturbances in Ame- 
rica, together with thoſe meaſures which had occa- 
ſioned them. It aſſerted the attachment of the Colo- 
nies to Great Britain, and juſtified their conduct upon 
thoſe principles of freedom inſeparable from its con- 
ſtitution. It referred to the various proofs they had 
given of their readineſs and zeal to aſſiſt this coun- 
try, and implored a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, that ſuch 
methods to compoſe the unhappy differences now 


might terminate in a permanent pacification. 
The anſwer to this addreſs was, that while the 


reſiſted by America, it was neceſſary to continue a 
ſpirited enforcement of thoſe meaſures by which 
alone the rights and intereſts of the realm could be 
duly maintained. | 


Was more remarkable than the firmneſs with which 
| ſundry 


ſtrance and petition were framed no ways inferior for 


diſtracking the Britiſh empire might be applied, as 


conſtitutional authority of the kingdom was openly 


In this ſeaſon of diſſention and diſcontent, nothing 
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ſundry individuals avowed their adherence to the 
cauſe of America, and maintained the propriety of 
D „ 

Among theſe, no perſon ſignalized himſelf more 
conſpicuouſly than the Earl of Effingham.— He had 
from his youth been fond of a military life. Ac- 
tuated by a ſtrong deſire of improvement, he had 
ſerved as volunteer in the Ruſſian army in the late 
war againſt the Turks, Since his return to Eng- 


land, he had conſtantly oppoſed the miniſterial de. 
figus againſt the Colonies. It happened that the 


regiment to which he belonged, was one of thoſe 
which now was ordered out upon that ſervice. His 
ſpirit was too great, and the ſenſe of his dignity too 
powerful, to ſuffer him to become inſtrumental 
in the execution of meaſures which he had ſo expli- 
vitly diſayowed and condemned, Impelled by theſe 
motives, he reſigned his commiſſion, declaring that 


his honour and his conſcience would not permit him 


to ſhed the blood of his fellow ſuhjects in America, 
who were contending for their liberties, 
The example of a nobleman of ſych diſtinguiſhed 
rank, was nat without influence. Several officers 
who were of the ſame opinion, declined acting 
againſt America. Though their conduct did pot 
paſs uncenſured by many, it met with no leſs a num- 


ber of approvers, In ſo diſputable a queſtion it was 


generally allowed, that a man's conſcience and prin- 
ciples were not bound to give way to the maxims ot 
military obedience, 

This refignation was highly applauded by all 
thoſe who diſſented from miniftry, It conferred 
a high degree of popularity on that nobleman. He 
received the public thanks of the city of London 
for his behaviour; and was honoured with the ſame 


- teſtimony of approbation and reſpect from the city 


Both 
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Both the metropolis and kingdom of Ireland, were 
in general averſe to the ſyſtem ; purſued reſpecting 
America. That party held a numerous meeting 
about this time, wherein they declared their diſap- 
probation of it in the moſt poignant and ſevere 
terms. | 3 | 
The ſuſpenſion of the ſale and purchaſe of negro 
ſlaves in the Weſt Indies, and in North America, 
and the prohibition to export arms and powder, had 
thrown great impediments in the way of the vaſt 
trade that had been ſo long carried on to the Coaſt 
of Guinea from Briſtol and Liverpool. The nume- 
rous ſhipping employed heretofore in that branch 
of buſineſs, were laid up. The failors diſmiſſed 
from the merchant ſervice on this and ſome other 
accounts, amounted in this latter place to near three 
thouſand. Their ſituation ſoon rendered them riot- 
ous ; and the town's people were obliged to call in 
the aid of the military to quell them. 
| While the nation was in this ſtate of perplexity, 
the petition. which the Continental Congreſs had 
drawn up to be laid before the King, was broughr 
over to England by Mr. Richard Penn, Governor 


of Pennſylvania, and one of the principal proprie- 


tors of that Province. He was commiſſioned by the 


Congreſs to preſent this petition to the King, atter 
which he was directed to give it to the public. 
The arrival of this addreſs was a welcome news 
to thoſe who wiſhed to ſee an end of this unfortu- 
nate quarrel. Men in general began to congratu- 
late themſelves, that the application came firſt from 
America, and hoped that an overture of this kind 
would be-favourably treated, eſpecially as it was re- 
ported that the petition was worded in the moſt re- 
ſpectful manner, and contained ſome propoſals that 
fended ſtrongly to remove all obſtacles to a paci- 

„ : Cn a 
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But this expectation was ſoon diſappointed. On 
the firſt of September, Mr. Penn and Mr. Lee de. 
livered this petition into the hands of Lord Dart. 
mouth; and on the fourth they were told that no 

anſwer would be given to it. 

A declaration of ſo explicit and poſitive a nature 
put à period at once to the hopes of all thoſe who 
had flattered themſelves that a road had been opened 
to reconciliation, The Americans in London ex- 

preſſed on this occaſion more ſurprize than any other 
people. They had been informed by their correſ- 
pondents in America, that an addreſs to the Throne 
was on its way to England, the purport of which 
was of ſo conciliatory a nature, that it was not 
= _ doubted in the Colonies, it would be productive 
f of ſome good effect. This perſuaſion ſeemed io 
i | well founded there, that on the ſtrength of it, the 
N 5 Americans, it has been ſaid, began to flac ken in 
= their military preparations, imagining, that before 
l long they might become needleſs. 
| It was univerſally agreed, that the language of 
this celebrated petition was reſpectful, and breathed 
peace and. reconciliation in the higheſt degree. 
Thoſe who were inclived to give ſatis faction to the 
Colonies in the way which they had pointed out in 
this requeſt, repreſented Lord Dartmouth's anſwer 
as a final renunciation of all friendly intercourſe 
with America. This would drive them to thoſe ex- 
tremities, at which they had hinted in the decla- 
ration they had publiſhed to juſtify their taking up 
arms, 'They would now be compelled to connec 
| themſelves with thoſe who were beſt able to protect 
1 them; and who could blame them for it ? Britain 
1 drove them, as it were, from her preſence, and even 
enjoined them total ſilence. What were they to do 
in ſo mournful an extremity, but depart as thcy 
were bidden, and ſeriouſly conſult how to ſhelte! 
B themſclves from the impending wrath of an irritates.” 
| | 3 people, 
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people, who had plainly given them to underſtand, 
that they had nothing heneeforth to expe& but 
enmity and vengeance ? 15 e 

Was this, ſaid they, a proper manner of receiv- 
ing the decent and humble ſupplication of three 
millions of men, inhabiting a rich, fertile, and ex- 
tenfive country, whoſe wealth, populouſneſs, and 
importance, were daily increaſing, and were alrea- 
dy become the wonder of the univerſe? Who ever 
could have ſuggeſted ſuch an anſwer, was either a 
ſecret toe to the Britiſh nation, or was urged by 
ſome fatal and unaccountable infatuation, to view 


America, in a falſe and erroneous light. 
that America had long wiſhed, and made her utmoſt 


the neceſſity now impoſed upon them to renounce 
their allegiance, to declare themſelves independent, 
and to ſeek a foreign connection. The firſt they 


the neceſſary reſult of both. It was not to be ima- 
gined that after fo terrible an ultimatum as they had 


and 1ts interefts from the dangers with which they 
were evidently threatened. 4 | 
Such were the repreſentations made by the Ame- 
ricans and their adherents on this occaſion. Nor 
were they wanting in further animadverſions on the 
reply given to their petition. It was, in their opi- 
nion, not only injudicious, and tending to perpe- 
tate an enmity, which it ſeriouſly behoved both 
tides to conclude, but it was in the higheſt degree 
Il-timed, and ill- agreeing with the preſent ſituation 
of the Britith affairs in America. | 

9 22 5 Had 


every circumſtance relating to Great Britain and 
This anſwer, ſaid they, involved three things 


efforts to keep at the remoteſt diſtance: theſe were 


were in a manner commanded to do, the ſecond was 
2 natural conſequence of the firſt, and the third was 


heard, they could, in prudence and juſtice to them- 
ſelves, neglect any means to ſecure their country 
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Had that country been overrun and thorowghty 
ſubdued by the arms of Britain, ſuch an anfwer 
even then, would not have become a humane con- 
queror ; but it was neither conquered nor yet had 
ſuffered a ſingle defeat, The troops ſent to reduce 
them, were, on the contrary, cooped up in a nar: 
row ſpace, where they found it difficult to maintain 
their ground. They were at this hour enduring all 
the extremities of a cloſe ſiege, a prey to ſickneſs 
and famine, depreſt with continual toils and fatigue, 
and every hour expecting to be aſſaulted by a juſtly 
irritated enemy, and in danger of being either put 
to the ſword, or compelled to ſurrender, and lay 
down their arms for the preſervation of their lives. 
Was this a ſeaſon to aſſume the ſtile of victory 
and conqueſt ? What grounds had Britain to flatter 
herſelf that an alteration would not fail to take 
place ? America had ſhown that even in the very 
outſet of her military exertions, ſhe was no deſpi- 
cable enemy: ſhe had faced the braveſt troops of 
Britain, on the very firſt day that blood was ſhed, 
with an intrepidity which was even acknowleded by 
thoſe very troops. She had, on the next occaſion 
that offered, repulſed them with ſuch a ſlaughter, 
as, conſidering their number, no army had hardly 
ever experienced. They remembered and felt the 


_ conſequences of it to the preſent moment. 


The Americans had not loſt fight of thoſe tws 
memorable days. If they had ſpirit ſufficient then 
to meet in fight thoſe enemies, whoſe valour was ſo 
univerſally acknowledged, and whoſe ſuperiority in 
arms they had ſo much reaſon to dread ; ſurely 
now that they had proved themſelves not unwor- 
thy to combat with them, it could not be preſumed. 
in England that the terror of future conflicts and 
dangers was able to daunt them. 

Jo inſult the Americans was not the way to co 
ciliate or to terrify them. They had ſtrove, 9 

c 2 - | 
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all their might, to bring about a return of friend- 
ſnip; and even while ſucceſsful, had foregone all 
advantages, and humbled themſelves before Great 
Britain, in hope of ſoothing her into gentleneſs 
and conciliation ; but if ſhe could ſpurn them from 
her feet, even in the hour of her own diſappoint- 
ment, and while the fate of war hung in ſuſpenſe, 
what would her treatment of them have been, had 
fortune declared in her favour ? Let the impartial 
world decide, whether Britain had henceforth any 
right to expect ſo ſubmiſhve an application as the 
preſent, if indeed any application at all. 

America had, however, by ſtooping ſo low, ac- 


tation of the meaning: ſhe had, in a manner, kiſſed 
the rod that had ſtruck her ſo ſeverely. If, after 


her unfeelingneſs, and was reſolved to repeat her 


that America, thus uſed, ought ſtill to proſtrate 
herſelf at the feet of Britain ? | 
Such were the comments made upon the anſwer 
given to the petition. After repreſenting the diſ- 
_ poſition of the generality of the European nations 
in favour of America, it is almoſt needleſs to men- 
tion that they blamed the rejection of this addreſs, 


that the faireſt and moſt auſpicious opportunity was 
now loſt of terminating this unfortunate conteſt to 
the ſatisfaction of both parties. = 

hut the favourers of miniſtry warmly reprobated 
theſe allegations, as mere pretences and deceptions. 
True it was, they argued, the Colonies had ap- 
proached the Throne with every appearance of re- 
ſpect; but what had they offered? Obedience to its 
munctions ? Repentance for their unrulineſs? Or 
allurances of future compliance or ſubmiſhon ? 
Theſe alone were the teſt of their ſincerity: without 

1 5 1 ; thele, 


quitted herſelf of a child's duty in the utmoſt accep- 


this proof of dutifulneſs, the parent ſtate retained 


blows, would any that were unprejudiced, aſſert, 


as much as the Americans themſelves, and thought 
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theſe, they ſtill remained in a ſtate of refractorineßz, 
which the dignity of government cauld not counte. 
nance confiſtently with its own rights and claims, 
Were Britain to treat- with them, while they had 
arms in their hands, it would produce two effect; 
which would prove eſſentially derogatory to her ſu. 
permacy ; it would place them on a footing of equas 
lity, .and would teach them to recur to violence 
whenever they had a point to carry. 
When the petition was viewed coolly and impar. 
tially, it offered nothing that could be accepted 
with propriety, Inſtead of obedience, it propoſed 
ſtipulations; where repentance was expected, their 
conduct was juſtified ; and for aſſurances of good 
behaviour, they demanded conceſſions. Were theſe 
gs of a defire to be reconciled upon any terms 
ut their own ; and were not theſe the very cauſe 
of the conteſt? Was it not in oppoſition to ſuch 
terms that Britain had armed, and taken the neceſ- 
ſary determination to do herfelf juſtice ? Muſt ſhe 
now ſubmit to the mortification of laying her juſt 
anger aſide, and receive with open arms her revolt- 
ed ſubjects, while they {till continued refractory, 
and threatened her with a continuance of their re- 
fiſtance, unleſs ſhe tamely ſubſcribed to their pro- 
polals ? . = 
It was eaſy for people, in the vehemence of their 
attachment to any cauſe, to varniſh it over in ſuch 
à manner, as to make the wrong appear the right 
fide of the queſtion: But nothing could be more 
fimple and clear than the caſe between Great Britam 
and her Colonies. Was ſhe not the ſovereign ſtate? 
Did they not profeſs hommage and loyalty to her? 
What could theſe words mean, but compliance 
with her injunctions, unleſs they were evidently un. 
reaſonable and oppreſſive? But the altercation W3 
not about their rectitude or impropriety; it 35 
merely whether they ſhould be complied with hes 


rate; it was a refuſal to obey any commands, hows 
exer juſt and judicious, uuleſs they thought proper 
tg admits. [oo bor as aft go 5 1, 

In ſuch acaſe no Prince or State in Europe would 
quietly put up with an indignity of ſo glaring a 
nature. Was the caſe their own, they would have 


Great Britain had diſplayed on the preſent occaſion. 


of the Britiſh Coloniſts; But who did not perceive 
their drift? Envy of the proſperity and grandeur of 


. 


Britain, was at the bottom of all this pretended 


come to an irreconcilable rupture with their parent 
ſtate, and to diſmember themſelves from her do- 


tious zeal they. had lately exhibited in their favour, 
As they had not ſucceeded in their various endea- 
yours to overturn. or weaken the power of Great 
Britain, they were now intent upon ayailing them- 
ſelves of its inteſtine diſſentions; and hoped to com- 
paſs by means of them 1yhat they had not been able 
it eget 07 .. 

Such were the warm friends to whom the Colo» 
niſts looked with ſo much thankfulneſs for their 
partiality; their friendſhip conſiſted in ſpiriting 
them up to proceed in a quarrel, which would in- 
volve them in blood and deſtruction ; and of which 
the iflue, whether proſperous or fatal to them, would 
ſtill forward the ends of theſe zealous patrons ; 
which was the diminution of the greatneſs of Bri- 
tain, by whatever means it could be accompliſhed. 
Was it to reward this patronage they were ſo 
ready to make a ſacrifice of their real and ſubſtan» 
tial intereſts? Much it was to be feared, that Ame- 
rica would become the victim of ſeduction. Led 
away by the ſubtlety of infidious and falſe-hearted 


Bide Vol. II. No. 8. | B friends, 


They affected indeed to commiſerate the treatment 


concern: Its aim was. td excite the Coloniſts to 


minion. This was the ſole intent of that oſtenta- 


abettors of their reſiſtance to their old and trueſt 
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friends, and intoxicated by that incenſe of applauſe 
which was fo fulſomely profuſed upon them from 
every part of the world that was inimical to Britain, 
it was, unhappily for the Coloniſts, to be apprehend. 
ed that they would become the blind inftruments of 
European craft and policy. Were they to ſucceed 
in thoſe defigns, which it was well known were 
prompted to them from more quarters than one, 
they would have done no more than avenged at their 
own coft, the cauſe of thoſe nations that had ſuffer- 
ed ſo many humiliations from Britain, without 
reaping any benefit to themſelves. 

Who could tell whether this petition, of which 
the merit was rated ſo high, was not the joint 
ſcheme of the Americans and their European abet- 
tors, in order to gain time by means of the delibe- 
rations that would follow, in cafe of its favourable 
acceptance? Theſe, when once begun, might eaſily 
be extended to a convenient length, and afford am- 
ple leiſure to perfect thoſe preparations that would 
be requiſite to face the efforts that were expected on 
the ſide of Britain. | 

The Americans began to be ſenſible, that al- 
though the firſt ſteps taken by the Britiſh miniſtry 

had not anſwered its expectation, yet it would fol- 
low up the determination taken to reduce them to 
reaſon, with unabated ſpirit. They knew, that 
with all their boaſtings, the plans they had com- 
menced were not yet brought to any degree of con- 
ſiſtency; and that without ſome further allowance 
of time and care, they ſhould not place themſelves 
on that footing which was requiſite to maintain therr 
ground, and keep poſſeſſion of the advantages they | 
had gained. EL | | 

Whether therefore the petition was a meaſure 
ſuggeſted to them by others, os was their own ſpon- 

. taneous production, mattered little at the preſent. 
It eeuld evidently anſwer ne other purpoſe than je 
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of procraſtination, which was now ſo oppoſite to 


the views and intereſt of Great Britain, that nothing 
tending to indeciſion or delay was any longer admiſ- 


fible. The Colonies were fully acquainted with the 
conditions upon which they would be reſtored to 
peace and favour. It was hourly in their power to 
arreſt the operations of war, by ſignifying their ac- 
ceptance of them. Until they conſented to theſe 
conditions, the miſchiefs occaſioned by hoſtilities 
ought to be reputed their own ſeeking, and Britain 
was acting no other part than that of a lawful ſove- 


reign enforcing obedience from rebellious ſubjects. 


Would it be prudent, after incurring ſuch a pro- 
digious expence in fitting out fleets and array ing ar- 
mies, to ſuſpend their operations upon a bare un- 
certainty ? The petition was no more at beſt: it 
promiſed nothing, and it offered nothing. Specifi- 
cations were ſtudiouſly, though perceptibly avoid- 
ed; all was left to the chance of negociations : but 
theſe, it was well known, and taught in the ſchogl 
of politics, were beſt forwarded by arms. While 
they were carried on in the cabinet alone, length 

and tediouſneſs attended them, and their final con- 
cluſion was always made in the field. | 


Let this therefore decide this troubleſome and 


perplexing buſineſs. Let the Americans be con- 
vinced at once of the ineffectualneſs of their endea- 
yours to terrify Great Britain out of her juſt, claims. 
Let them 1&arn the difference between a ſtate of obe- 
dience and tranquility, and a ſtate of reſiſtance and 


confuſion, After experiencing the happineſs of the 


one, and the miſeries of the other, thcy would be 
better diſpoſed to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion, than while they were fluſhed with apparent 
ſucceſſes, and had not yet felt the heavy weight of 
that power which they had provoked. . 


Beſides theſe motives, there were others equally 


well-founded and warrantable. When people are 
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Suilty of rebellion without juſt cauſes, government 
has not only a right to puniſh, but to derive ſome 
benefit from the puniſhnienr, as an atonement to 
the community, and as an indemnification for the 
damages it may Have ſuſtained. Both theſe would be 
given up, were Btitam to deſiſt from the purſuit of 
the meaſures wherein ſhe was now fo deeply en- 
It was the duty of government not only to chaſ- 
Miſe the refractory, but to reward its adherents.— 
"Theſe two maxims were the fundamental ſupport 
of all good government. It was by relaxing in the 
one, and neglecting the other, that diſturbances 
commonly aroſe. The obſtreperouſaeſs of the mul- 
titude could never be effectually curbed without 
making examples of the promoters of ſedition; the 
more expeditiouſly this was dene, the ſooner, it 
was evident, an end would de put to inſurrections, 
and to the unhappy neceſſity of multiplying pu- 
2ͤ ⅛ Q d EE 
When-people were not to be rated by fair means, 
they deferved compulſory treatment. This was the 
caſe of the Americans. Now was the time to rivet 
their ſubrmfſton, without leaving it in their power 
ever again to attempt any reſiſtance. Their diſpo- 
ſition and their principles were experimentally ſuch, 
that it was nugatory to truſt to treaties for a permi- 
nency of peace in that country. Nothing but force 
would keep them in ſubjection from this day: they 
would remain wavering and unfixed in their obedi- 
ence, until they had learned by experience that 
Britain was able to-enforce it. Sin 
This force, and this ability, were now in the 
hands of Britain. Would ſhe be ſo ill adviſed as to 
throw them away unemployed ? She had at a val 
expence duly prepared herſelf for the arduous trial 


. 
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impoſed upon her by her rebellious ſubjects. Ought 
the not, by exerting properly the formidable power 
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ſhe now. poſſeſſed, to extinguiſh the propenficy, by 
eradicating the very means and poſſibility to cauſe 
JJ 77 07 mi fi, 
The preſent ſituation of Britain required that ſhe 
ſhould not recede. The government was in treaty 
with foreign Princes for the hire of conſiderable for- 
ces. What a figure ſhould we make in their eyes, 
if after ſettling the terms with them, we ſhould 
break our agreement ? Would they not have reaſon 
to tax us with fickleneſs and tergiyerfation,—with 
want of ſpirit and perſeverance ? Would they not. 
_ repreſent. us as a people void of all firmneſs and con- 
fiſtency in our plans, and unworthy of confidence? 
Should this country hereafter need afhiſtance of this 
kind, from whom could it be aſked or expected? 
As it would therefore be a national degradation 
to deceive thoſe, who relying on our determination 
and good faith, had engaged to ſupply us with 
troops; ſo it would be an argument 5 tameneſ: 
and timidity, to wa in from the reſolution .we bad 
lo loudly proclaimed of chaſtifing the inſolence of 
our revolted Coloniſts, All Europe was waiting for 
the execution of our threats; and it would lower us 


from, than to fail in the attempt, We ſhould be 
accuſed of weakneſs and imbecility in our councils, 
and ſhould loſe that eſteem and reſpe& in foreign 
courts, which the proudeſt of them cannot refuſe 


which the moſt infignificant will deny to a ſtate that 
acts with timorouſneſs and inconſiſtency, | 
What now remained to be done, was perhaps leſs 
difficult than what had preceded, It was no eaſy 
talk to throw off the remembrance of thoſe ties that 
linked us to a nation, which, though ſeated on the 
the other fide of the Atlantic, was a part of our» 
lelves, Like a parent whoſe feelings ſuſpend the 
puniſhment of an undutiful child, we had borne 
B 3 \ for 
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{till more in the eſtimation of the world, to deſiſt 


to a ſpirited, though unſucceſsful people; but 
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ment. We were convinced of the propriety of de. 


rior dignity of the Britiſh nation, and to impreſs 


the people had been rouſed accordingly, and they 


would ſubje& them to the cenſure of all parties: 
the friends to America would blame them for the 


for years the refractorineſs and diſobedience of our 
Colonies, from an earneſt defire and hope that they 
would return to their duty. Neceſſity had at length 
overcome our reluctance to exerciſe our reſent- 


laying it no longer; and having, againſt our incli. 
nation, our temper, and our wiſhes, brought our. 
ſelves to this indiſpenfible meaſure, we ought in 
wiſdom, and juſtice to our deareſt intereſts, ſteadi- 
ly to perſiſt in it, however diſpleaſing and repug- 
nant to our feelings. : ap 

It was therefore incumbent on us, now we had 


begun, to make the Americans ſenfible of the ſupe- 


them at the ſame time with the terror of our arms. 
The firſt would be effected by continuing firmly to 
inſiſt upon their accepting of the terms we had of. 
fered; the ſecond, by purſuing vigorouſly the mea- 
ſures that had been reſolved upon to enforce them 

Another motive preſented itſelf, highly deſery- 
ing of confideration. The language of the miniſtry 
had for a long time paſt held out to the nation the 
fulleſt ideas and expectations of war: the ſpirit of 


were now prepared for action. The armaments 
that were fitting out, the forces that were raifing, 
had put an end to the pacific diſpofition that had io 
long governed their minds in all matters relating 
to America: they too began to think, as well as 
the government, that it was time to aſſert the ſo- 
vereignty of Great Britain over her Colonies, Even 
thoſe who did not heartily coincide with the miniſ- 
terial views, did not imagine, that after making ſuct 
immenſe prepararations, it would argue much pru- 
dence in them to retract their determinations. This 


heavy charges they had brought upon the public 


unnecel 
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unneceſſarily, and when, without incurring the 


leaſt expence, a ſincere and ſpeedy reconciliation 
might have been effected between Great Britain and 
her Colonies. They would be then accuſed of in- 


capacity, and of having neglected the due means of 


ending the diſcord ſo long ſubſiſting between them. 
In the mean time were America to reſume her 
operations of reſiſtance, as they were entirely per- 


ſuaded would be the caſe on the very firſt occaſion, 


they. would be univerſally loaded with reproaches, 
for having ſuffered the critical moment to paſs when 


the ſtrength of the nation was collected, and its ſpi- 


rit animated by a variety of motives, to exert its 
moſt refolute endeavours, and to ſtrain every nerve 
in order to compel America to ſubmit to the terms 


impoſed by Great Britain. | 

Now, therefore, was the fortunate opportunity 
of making the moſt of the courage and reſources of 
this country. The temper of the people was fa- 
vourable; every thing was ready to ſecond it that 
depended upon the care of government. Were mi- 
niftry to be tardy, or to betray any ſympton of 
change in their ſyſtem, the public would be diſap- 
pointed in the higheſt degree, and would be totally 


diſguſted at ſuch uncertainty and fluctuation in their 


rulers: they would withdraw their confidence from 
them; and ſhould theſe, on a conviction of their 


miſtake, return to the ſyſtem they had forſaken, 


they would, in all likelihood, find no ſupporters of 
their meaſures from the miſtruſt they would have 
drawn upon themſelves, through their want of 
firmneſs and conſtancy. | 

It was clear from every proof that could be look- 
ed upon as valid, that a large majority of the Bri- 
uh nation coincided with the views of government: 
Addrefles came up from all quarters of the king- 
dom, warmly deciſive in favour of the moſt deter- 
mined and active meaſures againſt America. While 
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the ſenſe of the nation was ſo general and fo poi. 
tive in its concurrence with the conduct adopted by 
miniſtry, theſe would be guilty ef a moſt unpar. 
donable error if they omitted to improve ſo auſpi- 
cious an opportunity of accompanying the execu- 
tion of their deſigns with all the energy and extent 
of which it was ſuſceptible, and of ſecuring the 
completeſt ſucceſs to them, fo far as it was poſſible 
to canfer ſuch a ſecurity on tranſactions wherein for- 
tune, after all the exertions of human wiidom, 
would ſtill have the final deciſioͤn. 
Such were the motives alledged, in vindication 
of the refuſal to give any anſwer to the petition from 
Congreſs, No incident whatever, ſince the begin- 
ning of the conteſt, occaſioned more cenſure on the 
part of oppoſition, and was guſtified with more 
warmth on the other. CC 
One of the moſt unhappy conſequences of the 
fatal quarrel between Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies, was, that it revived that ſpirit of party which 
had been in iome meaſure ſuppreſſed ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of the preſent royal family to the Throne of 
theſe kingdoms, It had long been imagined that 
the diſtinction of Whig and Tery had been my 
ped for ever, and that whatever altercations might 
ariſe, theſe nominal badges would never again come 
into uſe to mark the reſpective. contendants. - 

But this unhappy æra ſeemed, as it were, de- 
figned to recall them from oblivian with their atten- 
dant evils ; the violence and inveteracy that marked 

the civil diſſentions in England, during the latter 
years of Queen Anne, after laying dormant up- 
wards af fixty years, were now renewed with na 
leſs vehemence and fury. One would have thought, 
from the bitterneſs and rancour that attended the 
continual bickerings, daily taking place betwccn 
private individuals, that not only America, but 
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England itſelf, would at length become a ſcene of 
mutual hoſtilities. , WE 1 
The tories were accuſed of promoting thoſe ſan- 
guinary addreſſes, as they were called, which en- 
couraged the ravaging of America, and the ſhed- 
ding of the blood of their fellow ſubjects for aſſert- 
ing their liberties : they, it was ſaid, were the great 
miſinformers of government: the falſe repreſen- 
tations they were ſtudiouſly procuring from all 
quarters, of the teraper and inclinations of the com- 
' munity, had more than any other cauſe contributed 
to feed the flame of civil war. 7 
Their attachment to the Stuart family, and to | 1 
thoſe principles which the Princes of that name had _ _ 4 
ſo notoriouſly foſtered to their own perdition, was il 
eradicable from them, notwithſtanding the dreadful | 
conſequences which the upholding of theſe pernicious | 
principles had produced, both to themſelves and to il 
thoſe in favour of whom they maintained them with {if 
ſo much obſtinacy. : 
England had, through their unfortunate machi- 
nations, been made a field of blood in the laſt cen- 1 
tury, and had been perpetually tottering on the brink 4 
of ruin from the period of the reſtoration till tat 
of the revolution; when the more ſenſible part of the 
nation, wearied out with ſuch inceſſant atterppts to 
enſlave them, took the reſolution to expel an ill- 
adviſed monarch, whom the fate of his father could 
not prevent from treading in the ſame ſteps that 
brought him to run. 
The tories, it was ſaid, were a race of men whom 
Experience could not cure. They had beheld reite- [ 
Tated proofs of the miſchicf unavoidably reſulting 
from their maxims; and yet they adhered to them 
with as much conſtancy, as if they had been pro- ff 
ductive of the greateſt benefits. 4 5 0 
Whenever the evil ſtar of England had ſuffered 7 
them to predominate, diſgrace had been the certain 
| conſequence 
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conſequence abroad, and diſſention at home. The 
only object they ever had in view, was the eſtabliſh. 
ment and propagation of their tenets : ſo zealous 
were they in theſe matters, that they laboured for 
them alone: the honour and intereſt of the nation 
were entirely out of their thoughts: theſe they 
would readily ſacrifice for the accompliſhment of 
their ſchemes. Without expatiating on ſubjects 
that had filled the kingdom with indignation, it was 
ſufficient to remind the public of the fatal epocha 
of the peace of Utrecht, when, after waging a tri- 
umphant war of twelve years, and reſcuing Europe 


from the deſpotic influence and controul of France, 


all the advantages that might have been obtained, 
were loſt by thoſe feuds which they occaſioned 


| through their reſtleſs endeavours to compaſs the ini- 


quitous projects ey had formed. EEE 
Thoſe, on the other hand, who were branded 
with the appellation of tories, retorted all theſe re- 
proaches with the utmoſt acrimony of language and 
argument. The whigs, ſaid they, were the ge- 
nuine deſcendants and repreſentatives of thoſe re. 
publican incendiaries, who had in the laſt century 
overturned the conſtitution, and deſolated the king- 
dom. Under pretence of aſſerting the liberty of the 
ſubje&, they meant no more than to engrols all au- 
thority to themſelves, and to ouſt every man who 
differed from them in opinion: an impartial exam: 
nation of their conduct in the unhappy times al- 
luded to, would prove this beyond the power of 
retutation, „ 45 
The zeal diſplayed by the whigs for government, 


had never been real and patriotic ; it was purely in 


| ſupport of their own people and meaſures. The) 


oppoſed all thoſe who diſapproved of their princt 
ples, whatever merit they could plead, or whatever 
abilities they ' poſſeſſed. Sooner than mils of their 


aims, they would involve the realm in e 
> p 
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THY boaſted of the revolution, and of the ſettle- 


ment of the crown upon the Princes of the Houſe 
of Hanover; but both theſe were the joint deeds of 
the whole nation. While their faction was upper- 
moſt, they were as tyrannical in maintaining them- 
ſelves in'the ſeat of authority, as thoſe whom the 

taxed with being the favourers of abſolute monar- 
chy. Who were the-framers of the riot act ? Who 


were the eſtabliſhers of ſeptennial parliaments but 
the whigs alone, in oppoſition to the repeated re- 


monſtrances and clamours of the tories * Were 
theſe, in the verieſt height of their power, ever 


guilty of ſuch glaring encroachments as the laſt, 


upon the freedom of this country ? 

The tories, as their enemies affected to call them, 
were the true and ſubſtantial friends to Engliſh 
freedom, which confiſted in preſerving the conſti- 
tution duly poiſed ; in partitioning power between 
king and people, and leaving to each his own ſhare. 


But the whigs coveted the whole power of the ſtate, 


and would truſt the crown with hardly any more 
than the appearance and trappings of royalty : they 
aſſigned to it, in ſhort, the mere ſhadow, and re- 
ſerved the ſubſtance for themſelves. What was 
this but ſubſtituting an ariſtocracy in place of a 
monarchy? Could this be called maintaining the 
conſtitution? Was it not, in fact, laying the axe 
to its very root? Was it not centering the ſove- 
reignty in the hands of a faction? For what is 
ariſtocracy but the combination of a particular ſet 
of individuals, who have agreed to ſupport each 
other in governing excluſively the reſidue of the 
community ? 1 
In the preſent diſpute, the great and principal 
object of deciſion was, whether King and Parlia- 
ment united were to be obeyed or reſiſted :. the to- 
ries declared for obedience, the whigs for reſiſtance, 
This was the true ſtate of the queſtion, and not 
whether 
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whether the tories or the whigs were the ſincere 
friends to the public. 5 

_ Had the Crown, in the preſent unhappy conteſt, 
acted independently of Parliament, or in contradic. 
tion to its advice or conſent, then indeed the whigs 
would have had reaſon to complain; but nothing of 
this kind was alledged, The King and the Parlia- 
ment acted with an unanimity, that afforded not the 
ſlighteſt pretence for clamouring againſt any inva- 
ſion of popular rights, If the whigs were diſpleaſed 
at the perfect concord of ſentiments that ſubſiſted 
between the ſovereign and the majority of his peo- 
ple, as repreſented in Parliament, they were at full 
liberty to ſhow, by dint of argument and reaſoning, 
if ſuch a thing were practicable, that the king and 
the nation were both miſtaken in their politics, and 
that themſelves only apprehended things rightly. 
The field was open to them for ſuch a diſcuſſion ; 
they had indeed often entered the liſts; but had 
not hitherto been able to convict their opponents of 
miſmanagement, any more than to gain them ove; 
to their way of thinking. 

The truth was, therefore, that two parties ſub- 
ſiſted in the nation; the one was of opinion that 
the Colonies owed obedience to Great Britain in 
all caſes whatfoever ; and in caſe of refulal, ought 
to be compelled to pay it: the other, though it 
acknowledged the ſame obligation in the Colonies, 
thought it was unadviſable to enforce it. In 3 
queſtion of ſych. importance, the only conſtitu- 
tional method of deciding, was by an appeal to Par- 
lament. That appeal had been made; and Parlia- 
ment had determined for compulſion. Such a de- 
ciſion ought to be conſidered as the voice of the na- 
tion. Were a parliamentary majority to be viewed 
in any other light, all things would fall into con- 
fuſion, and no rule of government would remain. 
Yet it was this very plurality at votes which 
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the oppoſition ſtrove with all its might to repreſent 
as undeſerving of obedience; for ſuch was the evi- 
dent and unqueſtionable aim of all their arguments 
and repreſentations. Their partiſans had the auda- 
city to. ſtile thoſe men tories, who maintained the 
juſtneſs of complying with the will of the legiſla- 
ture. But if ſuch were the maxims of the whigs, 
let impartial men pronounce the ſentence between 
them and the tories, and laying their hands upon 
their hearts, conſcientiouſly decide, which of the 
two were the ſtricteſt obleryers of the laws of their 
country. | . 

As it was ſcandalous, therefore, to ſtigmatize men 
for differing in ſentiments, it was ſtill more iniqui- 
tous to defaine them for complying with the regu- 
lations preſcribed by the wiſdom of the commu- 
nity, for the maintenance of good order. The very 
eſſence of liberty conſiſted in ſubmiſſion to no au- 
thority that was not enforced by a ſuperiority of 
ſuffrages. To endeavour at an invalidation of tuck 


authdrity, whether by open or indirect means, was 


conſequently an attack upon the conſtitution, little 
diftering from treaſon, as it tended manifeſtty to a 
breach of the public peace, and to render people rer 
fractory and ſeditious. . Rm 

Theſe heavy retortions did not paſs unanf{wer- 
ed. As they fell upon a numerous body, a mul- 
titude of champions ſtarted up in defence of 
the principles of the Whig party. Theſe prin- 
ciples, it was ſaid, were either miſunderſtood, 
or miſrepreſented by the Tories. The true Whigs 
were more intent on the ſubſtantial preſervation 
of liberty, than on the formal mode of doing 
n. They little valued what name was given to that 
body of men by whom public freedom was upheld, 
whether Parliament or People. If a Parliament was 
to become ſo corrupt as to betray its conſtituents, 
k was the height of abſurdity. to contend, that theſe 
3 | 4 were 
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were bound to ſubmit to their betrayers. The peg 
ple alone were the beſt judges whether Parliament 
acted in conformity to their wiſhes: Whenever they 
were diſpleaſed with their proceedings, they had 
the cleareſt right to call them to an account. This 
was the ſole foundation of all liberty. What were 
the motives that were ſuppoſed to influence the 
electors, but the expectations that thoſe whom they 
choſe to repreſent them were in the ſame ſentiments 
as themſelves reſpecting public matters? Whatever 
the members elected might pretend, when once 
they had ſecured their ſeats, nothing was clearer 
than that they not only virtually, but formally ac- 
knowledged theſe to be the true principles of the 
conſtitution. If any one doubted of this, let him at- 
tend to the numerous advertiſements that crouded the 
public prints on the eve of an election. However 
men might be Tories in their hearts, they were ob- 
liged on theſe occaſions to be Whigs in appearance, 
otherwife they ſtood little chance, though backed 
with all the power of money, and all the influence 
of miniſtry, to be choſen'even in ſome of the moſt 
corrupt and venal boroughs, a; 
Parliament was a ſacred and venerable appella- 
tion. It was through Parliament that liberty was 
eſtabliſhed in England: but it ought alſo to be re- 
membered, that a great authority had told this 
country, that if it was ever undone, it would be 
through a Parliament. After ſo ſolemn and ſerious 
a warning, it behoved the nation to watch the mo- 
tions of that body with no leſs vigilance than had 
been exerciſed by that body itſelf, while it harbour- 
ed ſuſpicions of the Crown. This was particularly 
neceflary, when its harmony with the Crown and mi- 
niſtry was unacceptable to a large proportion of the 
ſubjects. This was a circumſtance that always accom- 
panied thoſe meaſures that were rather of a danger 
ous tendency. Whenever they were clearly advan- 
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tageous to the community, no murmuring was 
heard; or if it ſhould happen that diſcontented in- 
dividuals diſſented from them, their reaſonings 
made little impreſſion upon the public. | 
But in the preſent caſe, a very conſiderable part 
of the Britiſh empire totally diſapproved of the mea- 
ſures adopted by the miniſtry. Even in Britain 
itſelf, it was doubtful whether the majority did 
really-coincide with theſe meaſures. It was evident 
they were odious in the higheſt degree to thoſe 
whom they affected; that alone ſhould have ſuſ- 
pended their execution, had moderation preſided in 
our councils, It was this temperate and cool be- 
haviour, this reſpect for the opinions of the com- 
munity, that characteriſed the Whigs. They did 
not enſlave themſelves to the letter of the law, 
nor to the ſtrictneſs of rights. They looked upon 
the judgment of the great body of the people 
to be more worthy of regard than any formal act 
of the legiſlature, As government was made for the 
conveniency and welfare of men, if it did not anſwer 
this end, men were juſtified in oppoſing it, and in- 
fiſting upon a rectification of thoſe errors and abuſes 
from which no human inſtitution is entirely free. 
Were a juſt computation to be made of thoſe 
numbers in Great Britain and Ireland, that favour- 
ed the Colonies, it could hardly admit of a doubr, 
that, added to the inhabitants of the Colonies, they 
would form an incofnparable majority. This was 
the ground on which the Whigs took their ſtand. 
It was a fair and honeſt method of fettling the great 
buſineſs now agitated, It was accompanied with 
no intricacy; it met fully the aſſertion of the To- 
ries, that freedom ſtood ſafeſt on the baſis of ſuffra- 
ges: on the ſuperiority of theſe let therefore the 
deciſion reſt. 5 
Parliament indeed would not be pleaſed to al- 
low any other denomination of men to interſete 
. , in 
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in matters of ſuch conſequence. But here again 
the Tories appeared in their true light, in aſcrib. 
ing excluſive and indiviſible power to that body 
of men. It was preciſely in this point they differed 
chiefly from the Whigs. Theſe acknowledged the 
Parliament to be no more than a deputation from 
the people, to conſult about, and manage their af. 
fairs with more convenience than it was poſfible for 
them to do. An idea of this kind deſtroyed at 
once thoſe claims of omnipatence, ſo ſtrongly and 
unwarrantably beſtowed upon that aflembly. Ac- 
cording to this idea, the members that compoſed 
it were the deputies, and not the abſolute rulers of 
the people; they had bp rights but in common 
with their conſtituents, ſuch formalities excepted, 
as were neceſſary for the due tranſaction of the buſſ- 
neſs with which they were intruſted.  _ 
__ Such, it was faid, was the doctrine taught by the 
Whigs. It was indeed totally repugnant to that in- 
culcated by the Tories. Theſe, by their practice, 
ſeemed to be of opinion, that a Parliamentary clec- 
tion conferred on individuals rights almoſt fimilar to 
thoſe which the partizans of paſſive obedience had 
aſcribed to Kings. They participated abſolute 
power in conjunction with the Crown, and were not 
to be refiſted nor controuled upon any account. But 
who did not ſee, that if ſuch a tenet was admitted, ſla- 
very might be as completely eſtabliſhed as under 
An arbitrary monarch? A conformity of opinion in 
a ſufficient number to conſtitute a majority, was ex- 
perimentally found to be not difficult to purchaſe. 
<p not therefore ſuch a majority that common 
ſenſe would ever allow to be the fair and unbiafled 
interpreter of'the genuine mind of a nation. 

For the ſake of public tranquility, it was un- 
doubtedly adviſable to refrain from violence in op- 
poſing the undue meaſures countenanced by the 
majority, unleſs indeed they were pregnant . 
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zn ſtant and intolerable miſchiefs; but it did not fol- 
low from thence, that individuals were not at liber- 
ty to reprobate them with the utmoſt explicitneſs 
and indignation, whenever they appeared contrary _ 
to the intereſt of the community. 

Such, it was ſaid, in contradiction to what had been 
| aſſerted by the Tories, was the real character of the 
Whigs. The former now complained that obedience 
was refuſed to the legiſlature of Great Britain by its 
own ſubjects. The latter, upon matureſt reflection, 
denied that in the preſent inſtance the right of le- 
giſlating was veſted in thoſe who aſſumed it; and 
that were it otherwiſe, the enforcement of ſuch a 
right wopld be attended with ſo many evils, that 
no prudent men, much leſs any true friends to 
| Hberty, would infiſt upon it. 3 

The general reply to the ſupporters of whig prin- 
ciples was, that theſe were not admiſſible in ſound 
policy. They were plauſible in theory, but de- 
ſtructive in practice. Authority, ſovereign and 
uncontrouled, muſt neceſſarily reſide ſomewhere; 
and allowing every inſinuation of bribery and cor- 
ruption to be true, it were ſtill better to be govern- 
ed, in ſome inſtances, through their influence, 
than to have no government at all. This muſt, in 
fact, prove the caſe, were continual appeals to be 
made to the people, the unavoidable conſequence of 
which would be perpetual broils at home, neceſſa- 
nly followed by diſaſters and misfortunes abroad. 

In the midſt of the ferment occaſioned by this 
claſhing of parties, thoſe claſſes whoſe repreſenta- 
tions have naturally the moſt weight in a com- 
mercial country, were full of alarm and terror. 
It had been exprefled as a well-founded hope, 
during the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, that the 
bill for depriving the people of New Eng- 
land of the benefits of the fiſhery at Newfound- 
land, would prove highly intereſting to Great 
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Britain, by throwing into her hands alone the pro- 
fits that were heretofore divided between her and 
the Colonies. But this expectation was diſappoint- 
ed in the moſt fignal manner. The number of ſhip; 
fitted. out for that fiſhery was little more conſidera- 
ble than uſual. When they arrived on- the Banks 
of Newfoundland, they found themſelves arreſted 
in their operations by the prohibition to ſupply them 
with any neceſſaries, which was made by the Con- 
greſs, in retaliation of the act to prevent the Colonics 
from fiſhing. This threw them into ſuch a ſtate 
of confufion and diſtreſs as they had never before 
experienced : not only the ſhipping, but thoſe who 
were ſettled on the ſhores of Newfoundland, were in 
immediate danger of periſhing by famine. Inſtead of 
proſecuting the buſineſs they came upon, many of the 
ſhtÞs were conſtrained to make the belt of their way 
to every place where proviſions could be procured, 
From theſe, and other cauſes that have been already 
mentioned, the profits of this fiſhery, far from in- 
creaſing this ſeaſon, had ſuffered, according to 2 

computation made at that time, a diminution of 
near five hundred thouſand pounds. 

In addition to the obſtructions thrown by the 
Americans in the way of this trade, ſome natural 
cauſes co-operated, which by the more ſerious among 
thoſe who favoured the Americans, were looked 
upon as a ſort of interpoſition from above, and a 
puniſhment upon thoſe who had ſentenced them 
to a deprivation of that ſuſtenance which Providence 
ſeemed to have marked out as their peculiar proper- 
ty. A ſtorm uncommonly terrible viſited theſe la- 
titudes during the fiſhing ſeaſon, It was attended 
with circumſtances unuſally dreadful and deftruc- 
tive. The ſea roſe, according to report, full thirty 
feet above its ordinary level; this happened fo ſuc- 
denly, that no time was given to prepare againk 
its effects. More than ſeven hundred fiſhing-boats 
Me 5 „ periſhed, 
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xeriſhed, together with the people in them; and 

tome ſhips foundered with their whole crews. The 

devaſtation was hardly leſs on ſhore; the waters 

broke in upon the land beyond all their uſual bounds, 
and occaſioned vaſt loſs and deſtruction. 

Theſe various accidents made a powerful impreſ- 


ſion upon the minds of the multitude. It ſeemed 


as if fortune had determined to frown upon Britain 
in every quarter. When people laid together the 
events that had happened within the ſhort period of 


a twelvemonth, and compared them with the views 


and intentions of thoſe againſt whom they militated 
in ſo apparent and ſtriking a manner, numbers hardly 


knew te what cauſe they ſhould attribute ſo many 


diſaſters, whether to the iniquity, or to the impru- 

dence of the ſchemes in agitation. | 
Petitions were now renewed with as much fer- 

vour and earneſtneſs as ever againſt the further pro- 


ſecution of hoſtilities. The cities of London and 


Briſtol were, as uſual, foremoſt in this line. They 


repreſented the inutility of all the attempts that had 


hitherto been made to reduce the Colonies to a 
compliance with the terms ſo often propoſed. Re- 
ſtriction and coercion had equally failed; and the 


| Colonies had now exerted themſelves in ſuch a man- 


ner, and had made ſuch preparations for their de- 
. fence, that were it practicable to overcome them, 
the danger and the expence of ſuch an undertaking 
were far beyond any poſhble benefit that could at- 
tend it. Rivers of blood muſt be ſhed; and debts 
incurred that would inevitably bring the nation to 
a ſtate of debility, from which it would be many 
Fears in recovering. Meanwhile foreign ſtates 
would not loſe ſight of our diſtractions; they would 
improve thoſe opportunities of thriving which we 
were throwing into their hands; they would lie in 
wait to ſeize upon thoſe branches which we ſhould 
be neceſſarily obliged to neglect, and which, when 
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_ controverſy, of which, while it had gone no fur. 
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once fallen into their poſſeſſion, it would be very 


difficult, if poſſible to regain. 


Were the Americans to continue their reſiſtance 
as they had begun, the ſubduing of them would be 
the work of years. They ſeemed obſtinately bent 
never to yield but to actual force; in which caſe, if 


we meant to carry our point, we muſt match their 


obſtinacy, and doom them to utter deſtruction.ä— 
But what would reſult from ſo dreadful a reſolution, 
were we to execute it, but their ruin, added to our 
own? What would it avail Britain to poſſeſs a de- 
ſolated country, of which the inhabitants would be 
unable to repay it for thoſe requiſites that would be 
wanted to reſtore it to any tolerable condition? The 


more the confequences of this fatal diſpute were 


conſidered, the leſs it deſerved proſecution: it were 
even more conſiſtent with the intereſt of Britain to 
abandon America, than to retain it at ſuch a rate. 
As the employment of foreign troops to reduce 
the Colonies was now a meaſure publicly mention- 
ed, the petitioners did not fail to animadvert upon 
it in the moſt poignant and ſevere terms. The 
European nations would now, ſaid they, load this 


nation with taunts and reproaches, and repreſent it 


as ſo immerſed in effeminacy, as to want courage 
and vigour to repreſs its revolted dependencies. No- 
thing, it would be ſaid, was left us but money and 
pride. Degeneracy and tyranny would be the co- 
lours with which our many open and ſecret enemies 
would draw our character; nor indeed would ground 
be wanting for ſuch an accuſation. 5 
Such was the purport of the petitions, and ſtill 
more of the diſcourſes held on this irkſome ſubject. 
As it became daily more important, from the uncer- 
tainty how it would terminate, and the apprehenſion 
that its termination would rather be fatal to this 
country, people began to feel an intereſt in the 


ther 
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ther than complaints and menaces, they did not 
ſeem duly ſuſceptible. 
An argument, of which the advocates of the Ame- 

ricans made powerful ule at this time, to enforce 
the fincerity of their diſpofition to be reconciled, 
was the large remittances that have been mentioned, 
made to this country in various articles, for the 
payment of their debts, and their abundant impor- 
tations of corn, when our exportations to them were 
at an end. Thelc were alledged as ſtrong motives to 
treat them with lenity, and to have recourſe to 
friendly negotiations, rather than to force. 

The confiderations recommended in the multi- 
plicity of remonſtrances and petitions that were now 
making, received no ſmall aſſiſtance from the 
retroſpection of the inethcacy of the meaſures 
purſued in America, and the unabated conſtancy 
with which the oppoſition, both in and out of Par- 
liament, ſtood out againſt the defigns of the mini- 
ſry. The backwardneſs that was no leſs viſible 
among the commonalty to engage in a war againſt 
their tellow-ſubzects, was alſo a material diſcourage- 
ment; as, though individually unimportant, yet the 
clamours of a diſcontented multitude could not 
paſs altogether unregarded, 


pulſe of the Britiſh military, and the ill ſucceſs 
that had attended their operations ; but this diſpoſi- 
tion was chiefly found among thoſe, who from their 
education, harboured a ſenſe of national honour.— 


mation and energy for the purpoſes that were now 
_ Propoſed, 
In the mean time, as a very conſiderable ſtrength 
would be needed to carry thoſe extenſive plans into ex- 
ecution which the miniſtry had formed, and was in- 
flexibly determined upon, it was now deemed expedi- 
ent to borrow the aſſiſtance of foreign arms for the re- 


9 duc- 


People indeed were highly diſpleaſed at the re- 


It did not pervade the generality with ſufficient ani- 
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duction of America. Difficulties of ſeveral kinds 
ſeemed to threaten a defeat to this ſcheme, but it 
was not doubted that means would be found to ſur. 
mount them : the treaſures of Great Britain were an 
allurement that few Princes in Europe could with. 
ſtand, | - 

On the ſtrength of this powerful motive, the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry applied to ſeveral of the petty courts 
of Germany, a country famous for producing hardy 
men, and good ſoldiers, and of which the many 
ſovereigns were not difinclined to hire out their ſub- 
jects for pecuniary emoluments, | 

In the preſent caſe, however, the proſpect of the 
diſtance and danger, were no ſmall obſtacles in the 
way of obtaining their conſent, An immenſe tract 
of ſea was to be croſſed; this alone offered a multi- 
tude of perils to encounter. When arrived at the 
place of their deſtination, it became an object of 
ſerious conſideration, whether the ſame motives that 

| had of late years occafioned ſo many cmigrations 
| from Germany to this part of the world, would not 
| operate on the minds of the troops now ſent thither 
| ſo effectually, as to induce great numbers of them 
| to deſert to the Americans, This would prove 4 
My double detriment, by weakening the force intend- 
| | ed to ſubdue them, and adding it to their own.— 
| 
| 
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Another pernicious conſequence would follow in the 
total and irretrievable loſs of ſo many ſubjects: this 
latter was an object leaſt of any to be overlooked 
by Princes who made a traffic of letting them out. 
Befides theſe reflections, which naturally occur- 
1 red to theſe Princes, their very ſubjects, however 
1 obſequious and paſſive, were ſtartled at the propoſal 
| of being tranſported acroſs the ocean into another 
world, there to be cx poſed to all the miſerics ot 
war, with very precarious hopes of ever returning 
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Exclufive of theſe German auxiliaries, others 
were alſo mentioned. The Ruſhan troops, now de- 
ſervedly celebrated for their late victories over the 
Turks, were included in the idea of thoſe foreigners 
who were to be employed upon the American con- 
tinent. The aſſiſtance which that nation had de- 
rived from the naval ſkill and bravery of numbers 
of Britiſh officers and ſailors, was looked upon as a 
juſt motive to expect the concurrence of that Court 
in the ſchemes on foot in that of Great Britain. 
Holland itſelf was recurred to on this occaſion. 
As its pacific diſpoſition for many years rendered 
the foreign troops in its ſervice of no abſolute uſe, 
application was made for that body of Scotch troops 
which has been of ſo long ſtanding in that country. 
But two powerful cauſes militated againſt this ap- 
plication. The politics of Great Britain reſpecting 
America, were confidered in Holland as erroneous 
in the higheſt degree. They would compel the Co- 
lonies to throw themſelves into the arms of France, 
and to add thereby to the ſtrength of a power, al- 
ready too formidable for England and Holland not 
to be alarmed at its further increaſe : the leſs en- 
couragement, therefore, the Britiſh miniſtry met 
with in the proſecution of its imprudent ſchemes, 
the ſooner it would be obliged to drop them, _ 
The other cauſe was not leſs weighty, America 
was repreſented as preciſely in the ſame fituation the 
United Provinces were in two centuries before, at the 
period of their formation into a Republic. The Ame- 
ricans were ſtruggling for that liberty, which the 
Dutch had contended for much in the ſame manner. 
The ſimilitude in a variety of inſtances was ſtriking 
and impreſſive. It would therefore be highly impro- 
per in a ſtate that had ſet the Americans ſo conſpicu- 
ous zn example of reſiſtance, to be aiding in puniſh- 
ing them for having followed its example. 
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This argument was peculiarly inſiſted upon, and 
placed in the ſtrongeſt light poſſible by ſome mem- 
bers of the States General, whoſe enmity to Eng- 
land has ſince declared 1tielf in a more open and ex- 


ene manner. They began even then to entertain 


opes of availing themſelves, in due time, of theſe 
diſlentions, to mature that project of overturning 
the Britiſh intereſt in Holland, which the French 


faction had ſo long been aiming to compals, and now 


thought an opportunity would ere long be afforded 
of deſtroying for ever. 5 

Holland and France were indeed the two .coun- 
tries that eſpouſed, with more warmth than any 
other, the cauſe of America. Pamphlets were con- 
tinually publiſhing at Amſterdam in juſtification of 
the Colonies : their caſe was circumſtantially com- 
pared with that of the Netherlands in former days; 
and they were warmly exhorted to perſevere in de- 
fence of their claims, againſt the pretenſions of the 
Britiſh nation. 

Great Britain, too, was repreſented as inſatiably 
covetous of wealth and power, and as graſping at 
all that iay within a poſhbility of ſeizing. She was 
taxed with a domineering diſpoſition, that had, 
ſince her ſucceſſes in the late war, become intolera- 
ble to all her neighbours, and, in truth, to the whole 
world. She had even, in the courſe of that very 
war, exerciſed an abſolute ſovereignty at ſea, and 
did not ſcruple to avow a right and title to rule over 
that element. | | 

It was the common intereſt of all Europe to put 
an end to theſe imperious pretenſions. An oppor- 
tuniiy now, offered, ſuch as might never again be 
given: it was favourable in the higheſt degree, as 
it aroſe from intcrnal diffentions, which would 


\ weaken that ambitious power ſo effectually, that 


there was no rcafon to doubt ſhe would, mow 
tacit, 


v.. — 


e.\ 


. 


juſt claims any longer. Ns 

Her Colonies therefore ought to be vigorouſly 
ſupported, and induced, not only to refuſe ſubmiſ- 
fon to her demands, but even to caſt off her autho- 


Vnleſs this were thoroughly accompliſhed, it was in 


ſecure from her naval deſpotiſm. Were a reconci- 
lation to take place between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, they would, for their mutual intereſt, 
agree to a final and deciſive ſettlement of their re- 
ſpective rights; this would at once preclude all poſ- 
tbiliry of future diſputes, in which caſe the union 


to conſider, would become formidable in the moſt 
alarming degree, and able alone to balance the 
whole maritime ſtrength of the univerſc. | 

Such were the remonſtrances of the political in- 
dividuals in France and Holland. As there was 
undoubtedly truth in them, they made a due im- 
preſſion, and were attended to by many a potentate. 
They contributed gradually to ſtrengthen that ini- 
mical diſpoſition to Britain, which had already be- 
gun to take root, and the effects of which appeared 
not long after to the great detriment of this country. 
In the mean while, the old allies of Britain, con- 


experienced from her in the war they had lately 
waged under her banners, thought proper to accede 
to her demands. Theſe were the Princes of the 
Houſes of Heſſe, and of Brunſwick, who, with 


niſhed her with a conſiderable number of troops. 

In order, at the ſame time, that as many Britiſh 
forces as poſſible might be employed in the buſineſs 
propoſed, large drafts were made from the garriſons 


of 


them, become utterly unable to maintain her un- 


rity, and aſſume the rank of independent ſtates. 


rain to look forwards with any certainty of being 
that would be formed between them, would become 


[- indiſſoluble; and, what Europe ought moſt ſeriouſly 


ding in that honour and liberality which they had 


ſome other German Princes of inferior note, fur- 
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of Gibraltar and Minorca, which were replaced by 


an equal proportion of men out of the military eſta- 
bliſhment in the Electorate of Hanover. 

The expences incurred in the proſecution of this 
war, began to occaſion univerſal alarm. It had been 
expected that a Britiſh army would have remained 
in ſufficient poſſeſſion of the field, to have com- 
manded the ſupplies of freſh proviſions neceſſary 


for the demands of the military. But it could nei- 


ther keep the field, nor procure them at any rate, 


In fo calamitous a fituation, it behoved thoſe under 


whoſe auſpices they acted, that ſo many brave men 
ſhould not periſh for want. 
To do the miniſtry juſtice, it exerted itſelf on 


this occaſion, in a manner that will never be forgot- 


ten; and that deſervedly recommended it to the at- 
tachment of thoſe. in favour of whom thele cxcr- 
tions were made. The enumeration of what was 
ſhipped for the troops at Boſton, amounted to five 
thouſand live oxen, and fourteen thouſand ſheep, 
with a proportionable number of hogs, all ſorts ot 
vegetables in prodigious quantities, and prepared 
with infinite care in order to preſerve them, ten 
thouſand butts of ſtrong beer, and five thouſand 
chaldron of coals. LS 

The purchaſe and ſhipping of theſe and various 
other, neceſſaries, amounted to an immenſe ſum, 
The very articles of oats, hay, and beans, for a 
regiment of light horſe in Boſton, was computed 
at twenty thouſand pounds. Thoſe of vinegar, ve- 
getables, and caſks, at no leſs, All the reſt was in 
proportion. Beſides theſe heavy charges, the con- 
tingencies occaſioned by military operations aroſe to 
near five hundred thouſand pounds. Such amaz- 


ing diſburſements to ſupply a force that was far 


from conſiderable, and whoſe ſphere of action wi 
circumſcribed to the meer duties of a garriſon, alto- 
niſhed all people, and made them very anxious 1 

| ” es tae 
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the iſſue of a conteſt, the commencements of which 
were ſo burthenſome. 9 ear 
In conſequence of theſe prodigious expences, the 
price of all things was proportionably raiſed. That 
of ſhipping particularly roſe one fourth in the ton, 
The profits made by contractors and their nume- 
rous connexions were much complained of; but the 
multitudes who benefited, on the other hand, in 
the infinite variety of branches through which the 
public ſervice was carried on, ſeemed in ſome mea- 
ſure to atone for, and countenance this profuſion of 
treaſure. oe 

But theſe uncommon exertions were, by the ge- 
neral fatality of the times, doomed to be of ſmall 
ſervice. What from inattention, or inexpertneſs, 
want of due care, and delays, it was ſo late in the 
year before the tranſports were in readineſs for ſail- 
ing, that their voyages were loſt. They remained 
long wind-bound, and after leaving port, they met 
with ſuch ſtormy weather, that inſtead of being 
able to proceed, they were toſſed to and fro in the 
Channel, and loſt moſt of the live ſtock they had on 
board, before they could clear the coaſt of Eng- 
land. Nor even then did they meet with more fa- 
vourable circumſtances. Their progreſs was re- 
tarded by a continuance of bad weather: when ar- 
rived on the coaſt of America, the winds, periodi- 
cal in thoſe latitudes, drove them again to ſea. 
Some were forced away as far as the Weſt Indies; 
others, after beating along the ſhore, were captured 
by the American privateers, who were uncommonly 
active as ſoon as they received intelligence of their 
having failed from the Engliſh harbours. An in- 
confiderable number reached Boſton at laſt, after 
plying near four months on the ſeas, But the pro- 
viſions they brought were damaged; and out of the 
prodigious quantity that had been collected in Eng- 


land, 
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land, but a wretched remnant was landed in Ame. 
rica. 
Awakened by the ſufferings of the garriſon at Boſ. 
ton, a ſubſcription was ſet on foot towards the cloſe 
of the year, for the relief of the ſoldiers, and the 
, | families of thoſe that had died in the ſervice. The 
ſubſcription was liberal upon the whole; but num- 
bers refuſed to contribute, from their diſapproba- 
tion of the meaſures which it was calculated to en- 
courage, and in which they would have thought 
themſelves guilty of participating, by countenanc- 
ing thoſe who were employed to execute them. 
Some diſapproved of it, as an ignominious manner 
of fupporting the military profeſſion, which ought 
never to become an object of compaſſion. No few 
moſt bitterly complained that an injudicious appli- 
cation had been made of the money that had been 
appropriated for the American ſervice; and that 
with due œconomy it would have abundantly ſut- 
ficed for all the wants and demands of the forces 
there. . . 
The ſeaſon for the meeting of Parliament was 
now approaching ; and it was univerſally expected 
that party diviſions would become more violent than 
ever, Rumours of combinations in favour of the 
Americans were frequent, and that they were pri- 
vately abetted by the advice and correſpondence, 
and aſſiſted by the purſes of perſonages of high rank 
and importance. Theſe reports ſpread much alarm 
throughout the nation, and greatly exaſperated 
thoſe who looked upon the Americans as rebels. 
„They could not hear, without the utmoſt wrat? 
and indignation, that any man in this country ſhould 
dare to ſupport them in ſo treaſonable a manner. 
It has often been made a matter of diſcuſſion, | 
whence theſe ſurmiſes firſt aroſe, as no diſcovery ot 
ſuch practices was ever made, notwithſtanding the 


many hints and ſuſpicions that were given and ws 
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at this buſy period. It is moſt probable that they 


originated in the vain conjectures of idle and unin- 


formed people, and were propagated by the weak 


and credulous, who ſeldom fail to exaggerate mat- 
ters of this kind, till at laſt they gain ground, and, 
by imperceptible additions, become objects of pub- 
lic attention. | | | 


The opening of the ſeſſion was marked by an ex- 


traordinary inſtance of this nature. Mr. Sayre, a 
gentleman born in America, and at this time a banker 
in London, was committed to the Tower on a charge 
of high treaſon. It was at firſt generally imagined, 
that remittances of money had paſſed through his 
hands from the diſaffected in England to their 
friends in America. But the particulars of the 
charge were of quite another ſort, He was accuſed 
of as bold and daring a conſpiracy as ever was framed 
in this country. His deſign, it was ſaid, was to 
ſeize the King, as he went in ſtate to Parliament, 


to carry him to the Tower, and thence to convey 
him out of the kingdom, and in the mean time to 


alter the form of government. — | 

In order to effect all this, a ſum of money was to be 
diſtributed among ſome of the ſerjeants of the Guards, 
who with part of it were to bribe thoſe men in whom 
they could confide for ſuch a purpoſe. While one 
party ſecured the King's perſon, another was to have 
ſeized upon the Tower for his reception. No other 
preparations were mentioned for executing the fur- 
ther intentions propoſed reſpecting either King or 
government. 

It was alledged, in vindication of Mr. Sayre's 
commitment on this ſtrange accuſation, that the 
charge was clear and poſitive; and that however, 


abſurd, ſtill ſuch an attempt might be made. The 


information being given to a ſecretary of ſtate in his 
official capacity, he could not conſiſtently with his 
duty, forbear to proceed upon it according to the 
; I | uſual 
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uſual forms, however he might think it improbable 
or falſe: the royal perſon was ſo ſacred, that it 
ſhould be guarded from the remoteſt poſſibility of 
danger. 

The conduct of the ſecretary of ſtate was allowed 
to be juſtifiable in point of law, but there were 
many who queſtioned the propriety of it, in regard 
to prudence and good. policy. It was ſaid, that 
the impriſonment, and poſſible ruin of an indivi- 
dual, ought not to have preceded a cloſe and can- 
did inveſtigation of a charge attended with ſuch 
glaring and palpable improbability. 

The news of this tranſaction alarmed the whole 
kingdom more than any event that had yet happen- 
ed ſince the King's acceſſion to the throne. Num— 
bers began to be perſuaded, that the plots and ma- 
cChinations ſo much inſiſted upon of late, were 
well founded, and that this was a prelude to many 
others. 22 

The confinement of Mr. Sayre was very ſtrict 
and ſevere. No perſon had acceſs to him but his 
wife, and this indulgence was not obtained without 
"difficulty. He did not however remain long in this 
fituation ; at the expiration of five days, he was 
brought by an habeas before the Lord Chief Juſtice 
of the King's Bench, who, upon inquiring into the 
matter, admitted him to bail, upon a trifling ſecu- 
rity for his appearance to anſwer to the charge. But 
as no proſecution enſued, and the bail was diſcharg- 
ed, of courſe, he then ſued the ſecretary of ftate 
for unlawful impriſonment, and was by a jury ad- 

judged a thouſand pounds damages. 
I he ſeffion of Parliament was opened in the mean 
time with a ſpeech from the throne, complaining 
of the miſrepreſentations that had been uſed in 
* America to ſeduce the people into a ſyſtem of op!- 
' nions repugnant to the true conſtitution of the Co- 
-lonies, and to their ſubordinate relation Nw 
| [Ital 
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Britain. They had now proceeded ſo far as to avow 
an open reſiſtance, and to ſeize the whole powers 
of government into their own hands. While they 
endeavoured to delude with ſpecious proteſſions of 
loyalty, they had in fact no other view than to 
eſtabliſh an independent empire in America. But 
it was to be hoped the ſpirit of the Britiſh nation 
was too high, and its reſources too numerous, tame- 

ly to acquieſce in the loſs of what had been acqui- 
red with ſo much toil, nurſed with ſuch care, and 
protected at ſo great an expence of blood and 
treaſure. A full exertion of theſe reſources was now 
required. In the mean time, as clemency would 
be preferred to puniſhment, in order to prevent the 
inconveniencies which might ariſe from the great 
diſtance of the Colonies, and to remove as ſoon as 
poſſible, the calamities which they ſuffered, autho- 
rity would be given to certain perſons upon che f pot, 
to grant general or particular pardons and indemni- 
ties, in ſuch manner, and to ſuch perſons as they 
ſhould think fit; to receive the ſubmiſſion of any 
Province or Colony which ſhould be diſpoſed to 
return to its allegiance, and to reſtore it to the free 
exerciſe of its commerce, and to the ſame protec- 
tion and ſecurity as if it had never revolted. 

The addreſs that was propoſed by the miniſterial 
party in anſwer to this ſpeech, adopted its intent 
in every point : but it met with a ſevere oppoſition, 
which did not however prevent its being carried, 
like thoſe in the preceding ſeſſions. 

A nobleman of great rank and influence in the 
minority, moved, that inſtead of concurring-in ſuch 


an addreſs, a declaration ſhould be preſented, the 


purport of which ſhould be, that the Houſe beheld 
with the utmoſt concern the diſorders and diſcon- 
tents in the Colonies rather increaſed, than qimi- 
niſhed, by the means that had been uſed to ſuppreſs 
and allay them; a circumſtance alone ſufficient to 
give 
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give reaſon to fear, that thoſe means were not ori- 
ginally well confidered, or properly adapted to their 
ends: that they were ſatisfied by experience, that 
the misfortune had in a great meaſure arifen from 
the want of full and perfect information of the 
true ſtate and condition of the Colonies by rea- 
ſon of which, meaſures injurious and inefficaci- 
ous had been carried into execution, tending 
to tarniſh the luſtre of the Britiſh arms, to bring 
diſcredit on his Majeſty's councils, and to nou- 
riſh, without hope of end, a moſt unhappy civil 
war. 15 | 
That deeply impreſſed with the melancholy ſtate 
of public concerns, they would, in the fulleſt in- 
formation they could obtain, and with the matu- 
reft deliberation they could employ, review the 
hole of the late proceedings, that they might be en- 
abled to diſcover, as they would be moſt willing to 
apply, the moſt effectual means of reſtoring order 
to the diſtracted affairs of the Britiſh empire, con- 
fidence to his Majeſty's government, obedience, by 
a prudent and temperate uſe of its powers, to the 
authority of Parliament, and ſatisfaction and happi- 
neſs to all his people; that by theſe means they 
truſt to avoid any occaſion of having recourſe to the 
alarming and dangerous expedient of calling in fo- 
reign forces to the ſupport of his Majeſty's autho- 
rity within his own dominions, and the ſit} more 
dreadful calamity of ſhedding Britiſh blood by Bri- 
tiſh arms. e : 
Long and ſerious debates were occaſioned by this 
motion, accompanied with the utmoſt ſtrength and 
vehemence of language. The ſpeech was examined 
with great freedom and ſeverity by the members 
oppoſition. Miniſtry was accuſed of having placed 
the monarch of Great Britain in a more difficult and 


diſhonourable ſituation than any Prince 1n an 
; 25 1 
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He was no longer the ſovereign of America; he 
had loſt half his dominions, and the other half 
was filled with diſcontent and diſſention. Corrup- 
tion and venality were the inſtruments by which the 
kingdom was ruled; otherwiſe it could not have 
been brought to ſo deplorable a condition, From 
the moſt flouriſhing ſtate in the univerſe, it was 
now become one of the moſt unfortunate. All pub- 
lic virtue was loſt; no ſentiments were cheriſhed 
but thoſe of the meaneſt ſelfiſhneſs ; every poflible 
. encouragement was held out to ſacrifice the intereſt 
of the realm to the views of ſuch as were unable and 
unworthy of goyerning it : theſe had by their de- 
ſtructive / maxims, involved the nation in a moſt 
rnicious conteſt, that would, if purſued, prove 
the infallible ruin of the Britiſh empire. It was 
founded upon haughtineſs, tyranny, and impru- 
dence; all three concurred ſo manifeſtly in ſuppor- 
ting it, that no man, unleſs deſtitute of all feel- 
_ ings of juſtice, enſlaved by the moſt venal pro- 
fligacy, or totally void of underſtanding, could have 
deen prevailed upon to give it any countenance. 
So ſudden and inſtantaneous a deſtruction of a great 
and mighty power, could not be paralleled in hiſ- 
tory, The very outſet of this fatal quarreb had al- 
ready ſevered a greater extent of teritory from Bri- 
tain, than had by the moſt rapid conqueſt ever yet 
known, been leſt in ſo ſhort a time, and unexpect- 
ed a manner, | „ 
The charge of aiming at independence, ſo con- 
tinually imputed to the Colonies had no real foun- 
dation. It was a ſuppoſition which indeed our con- 
duet might induce them to realize; but they had 
hitherto firmly denied it, by every aſſervation which 
is held ſolemn and binding in ſociety, and had 
equally refuted it by their deeds. Whoever under- 
ſtood the intereſt, and was acquainted with the tem- 
der and inclination of the Americans, knew that 
Vol. II. Ne. 8. D „ 
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they harboured no ſuch wiſhes, But if we pers 
ſiſted in the execution of plans ſo odious to them, 


it could not be expected, that men ſo naturally im- 
patient of oppreſſion, would not prefer independ- 


ence to a connection that brought ſlavery upon 


them. If England meant to retain; them, it muſt 


allow them the rights of Engliſhmen, otherwiſe 
they would ſecure the continuance of them by a 


total ſeparation from this country : a meaſure which 
no man in his right mind could blame them for, as 
herein they would act according to the. dictates of 
ſtrict juſtice, and in perfect conformity to the max- 
ims of that conſtitution, which they and their fore- 
fathers had ſo long been taught to conſider as the 
beſt and wiſeſt that ever was framed for the govern- 


» 


ment of mankind. | 


They were accuſed of profeſſing attachment and 
loyalty with no other intention than to deceive, and 


gain time for the more ſecure accompliſhment of 


their deſigns againſt this country : but this impu- 
tation was eaſily anſwered by the conſtant tenour of 


all their propoſals and repreſentations. Inſtead of 
leading the Britiſh miniſtry into wrong notions of 
their intentions, they had, without the leaſt reſerve 
or equiyocation, told them in the plaineſt language 
that words could form, that they would by no means 
ſubmit to the terms held out to them; this they 
had invariably dene from the commencement of this 
unhappy altercation: they had, in ſhort, acted the 


part of men; they had ſpoken their minds, and 


kept their words; they had threatened reſiſtance 
if we.proceeded to force, Having, embraced this 
as our laſt reſource, they had of courſe employed 
the other. Of what therefore could we complain, 
but of not believing them in time, of thinking 
meanly and injuriouſly of them, and in that per- 
ſnafon. of having adopted a, ſyſtem which experi- 
- ence. had ſhown was erroneous in every reſpect !— 


Miniſtry 
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Miniſtry could not pretend they had been impoſed 
upon by ſpecious repreſentations in any ſtage of the 
buſineſs. The truth was, they fully underſtood 
the Americans, but they undervalued their charac- 
ter; and deſpiſed their menaces: they promiſed 


themſelves an eaſy victory over ſuch men as their 


ideas depicted them; the methods of compulſion 


were proportioned to thoſe ideas; and now that 
they were found inadequate, an exculpation was 


ſought, by throwing the blame of deception and 
falſehood upon people, who, inſtead of deceiving 
and miſleading them, had on the contrary, convin- 
ced them that they themſelves were guilty of the 
groſſeſt ignorance and infatuation, in perſiſting to 
think and hope that the conqueſt of America was 
not an enterprize of the greateſt difficulty, and 
would not involve the whole, Britiſh empire in one 
common ruin. | 
But what could be 

was wilfully guilty of an accumulation of errors ? 
The very firſt ſteps they took were unſucceſsful; they 


_ equally miſcarried in the ſecond, and in the many 


others which pride and ignorance had dictated ; yet 
no repulſe could overthrow their obſtinacy. The 
conſequences of their imprudence were ſo obvious, 
that they required no ſagacity to be foreſeen ; they 
had been cireumſtantially predicted, and unhappily 
for Britain, events had verified the prediction. 
Seſſions had followed each other in theſe conſtant 
forewarnings on the one hand, and in the moſt illi- 
beral infinuations on the other. Whoever oppoſed 
the miniſtry, was repreſented as an enemy to his 


country,—an abettor of rebellion ; and yet in what 
did this oppoſition conſiſt? In the moſt fervent in- 


treaties to ponder well on the meaſures they were 
framing, to avoid any that might irritate and drive 
the Americans to deſperation; to beware of any 
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that would lead to effufion of blood, and profufion 

of treaſure. Eee. 

The advice and caution recommended by the op. 
pofition, were reprobated as the remoſtrance of 
factious men, difappointed in their aims at power, 
and'who thought themſelves alone entitled to di- 
rect. The knowledge and information at which 
they pretended, was deſcribed as founded on theix 
own eonjectures and preſumption, and void of 
reality. LEE | {Bus 

But whenee was it that miniftry received that intel- 
tigence on which they erected the fatal ſyſtem that 
now alarmed all partes? From individuals appoint- 
ed by themſelves to ſuperintend the affairs of a peo- 
ple, to whom they were particularly odious ; who 

ad long ſuſpected them of ſeeret enmity ; who had 
more than once petitioned for their removal ; and 
who ſeemed reſolved never to acquieſce under the 
authority of ſuch delegates. | 

Had men of true wiſdom been at the head of ad- 
miniſtration, would they have continued ſuch indi- 
viduals in the feats of government over a people by 
whom they were held in ſuch ediunz? Would they 
not have prudently yielded to the diſcontents of a 
reſpectable public, and endeavoured to ſtifle them 
by condeſcenſion? But inſtead of recalling theſe in- 
ſtruments of diſſention between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, they openly cheriſhed and encouraged 
them, and ſecretly gave them their confidence. It 
was by the intelhigence they reecived in their cor- 
reſpondence with men of this defcription, that mi- 
niſtry had long been guided; theſe were their in- 
| formers and directors; actuated by that diſpleaſure 
and reſentment which they felt, en account of the 
hatred and contempt they experienced from thoic 
ever whom they ruled, they miſrepreſented them, 


and ſought ts render their diſpoſitions unacceptable 
: . te 
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to government at home, by deſcribing them as ſtub- 
born and refractory. 

But were the deſigning and intereſted repreſen- 
tations of official individuals ſolely and implicitly 
to be relied upon? Were they not neceſſarily influ- 
enced by views of emolument, to preſerve their 
places by courting their ſuperiors? They well knew 
the arbitrary turn of theſe, and humoured it accord- 
ingly: they eſpouſed and fed their inclinations and 
prejudices: they became, in ſhort, the faithful 
repreſentatives of their maſters. 


Theſe were the ſources from whence flowed a co- 


pious meaſure of thoſe evils that now excited ſa 
much complaint, While men of this character were 
truſted, and made the confidential adviſers of thoſe 
who prefided at the head of a nation, what could bg 
expected but deceit and impoſition, followed by a 
train of errors and miſconduct, ill fortune and ca- 
lamity? | 

The employment of foreign troops to reduce 
America, was an object animadverted upon by op- 
poſition with peculiar violence and indignation. 
This, indeed, of all the miniſterial meaſures, met 
with the moſt acrimonious notice, both in and out 
of Parliament. It was repreſented as the comple- 
tion of the deſpotic ſcheme, framed in the minds of 
imperious Governors, for the total inſlavement of 
an unfortunate people, who had been guilty of re- 
ſiſting their arbitrary authority. 

Foreigners, ſaid oppoſition, were now taught that 
Britain, with all its boaſted greatneſs, could not ſind 
people at home to fight its battles. The ſucceſs of 
its projects depended upon the valour of ſtrangers: 
theſe were now to draw their ſwords in its defence, 
and to be the ſupporters of its intereſts and its re- 
putation. | 

Who could behold ſo diſgraceful a meafure, with- 
out feeling for that loſs of national honour which it 
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muſt occafion ? All Europe would view it in that 
light; and we ſhould henceforth ſuffer the mortifi- 
850 of being reputed much more converſant j in 
the lucrative, than in the honourable arts, and of 
paſſing for a people averſe to the * of 
arms. 
But excluſive of the diſgrace entailed upon our 
character, the danger of ſuch a ſyſtem was no leſs | 
apparent. What reaſon had we to truſt an army of 
foreigners, who could poſſibly harbour no motives 
of enmity, to the people againſt whom they were 
to be employed ? We ſhould be very cautious to 
whom we entruſted our arms in ſuch a quarrel; the 
country where theſe foreign ſuccours were to wage 
war for us, was preciſely that to which we had fo 
often inticed numbers to emigrate from their native 
| homes, by promiſes of more cafe and happineſs 
than they could enjoy in their own country. Ame- 
rica was, in fact, the promiſed land, repreſented by 
Great Britain to all the European nations, as the 
ſeat of freedom and felicity, prepared through her 
wiſdom and care for the reception of all thoſe who 
were tired of their condition at home, and willing 
to try their fortune in this new part of the world. 
The majority of the ſoldiers, and many of the 
officers deſtined for our aſſiſtance, had been bred in 
rural occupations, and would need very little invi- 
tation to quit our ſtandards, and join a community, 
where they would find ſecurity from want and op- 
preſſion : the proſpect of enjoying eaſe and plenty, 
was a temptation which no man could reſiſt, who 
was daily 'experiencing the reverſe, and proferred 
the means to deliver himſelf from fuch a fituation. 
The Americans themſelves were amazed that we 
ſhould have adopted ſuch a meaſure. Numbers of 
the inhabitants in ſome of the Colonies, were 
natives of thoſe parts from which theſe ſuccours 


were expected they would not fail to 3 
man) 
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many of theſe to come over to their friends and coun- 
trymen, and partake of the benefits and comforts of 
a land that was now become the refuge of all the 
unfortunate and diſtreſſed throughout Europe. 
The landed intereſt was next appealed to. The 
gentry of England were ſeriouſly admoniſhed to 
conſider thoroughly the queſtion now before them. 
If futurity was to be conjectured by the paſt, 
with what hopes of ſucceſs could they vote for a 
miniſtry, that had undeviatingly trod a path of 
perpetual miſchance ? Not one meaſure had ſucceed- 
cd of the many they had recommended; whatever 
they had propoſed and carried had produced either 
diſgrace or calamity ; nothing, in a word, proſ- 
pered which they took in hand. This ſurely was 
a valid motive to ſuſpect that ſomething effentially 
erroneous was at the bottom of their projects. 8 
After failing in ſo many undertakings, miniſtry 
now propoſed one of more importance and magni- 
tude than any that had preceded. A mighty army 
was now to be tranſported over the ocean to North 
America; and a fleet no leſs formidable was to at- 
tend it. This numerous body of men were ſent to 
conquer America, every Province of which was un- 
der arms, and in daily expectation of the arrival of 
this terrible armament. _ | or | 
Here, continued oppoſition, let every man coolly 
attend to the reſpective fituation of our people, and 
of the Americans. Theſe ſtanding on their own 
ground, and environed by their friends and all the 


reſources of a rich and fertile ſoil, provided with 


all the neceſſaries and comforts of life, at a chea 
and eaſy rate: thoſe at an immenſe diſtance from 
every help, and expoſed to all manner of diſtreſs 
without expectation of relief; ſurrounded by ene- 
mies on ſea and land, exploring every latitude 
through which aſſiſtance might be brought, and 
fopping every channel of ſupply, 5 
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In this terrible poſition, with not. an article re. 
quiſite for the ſuſtenance of life to be drawn 
from the ground where they are to be ſtation- 
ed, let prudent] men reflect on that maſs of money 
which muſt be expended to find them in the moſt 
common and indifpengble neceſſaries: let them re. 
flect that Engliſh markets muſt ſend them whatever 
is wanted for their conſumption; and let them not 
forget, that every article thus procured, muſt, at 
an immenſe price, be ſent to them acroſs the At- 
lantic ocean. 

Thus it was clear, that difficulties of every de. 
ſcription would attend the expedition that was pro- 
jected; and that nothing but ſucceſs would fave the 
troops from falling into the hands of the Americans. 
'They had no place of retreat ; and no medium was 
left them, but to defeat the enemy, or ta fly for 


ſhelter to their ſhips. This latter was an alternative 
of ſo ignominious a nature, that it was not doubted 


the Britiſh troops would indure every ſort of hard- 
ſhip, and face every danger, rather than recur io 


it. In which cafe it was much to be dreaded, from 


the greatneſs of their ſpirit, that after long ſtriv- 
ing with inſurmountable obſtacles, and making the 
the moſt deſperate and fruitleſs efforts, they would 
at length, through the deſtructive conſequences ne- 


ceflarily attending the continual exertions of their 


valour, be ſo reduced, as to be compelled to give 
up the conteſt from abſolute inability to prole- 
cute it. | 8 | 

But allowing. that the forces intended for Ame- 
rica, would be ſo numerous as to be completely able 
to keep the field, and repel the Americans, what- 


ever ſucceſſes were obtained, would probably be 


purchaſed at a heavy price, Their knowledge of 


the country, and their expertneſs in the manner d 
fighting reſulting from its fituation, would always 


render them a formidable enemy, potwithſtandl's 
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the advantages of diſcipline and ſubordination in the 
Britiſh troops. But even theſe would be of much 
leſs utility in America than elſewhere; and thoſe 
who were the moſt converſant in European cam- 
aigns, would find, on their arrival there, that they 
would have much more to learn than they had been 
aware of, before they could be eſteemed com- 
pletely qualified for the buſineſs committed to their 
charge. e „% ͤũ . | 
| * the mean time, however ſucceſsful they 
might prove in the field of battle, this would 
not deprive the Americans either of their cou- 
rage Or __— It was no more than they ex- 
pected: they did not give out that they intended 
to make any regular ſtand upon even ground, unleſs 
the ſuperiority of advantages. were ſo manifeſt as to 
inſure a victory. They propoſed no more than to 
weary and harraſs our people by continual ſkir- 
miſhes ; a mode of warring in which they were un- 
commonly ſkilful, by the quickneſs and dexterity 
with which they were known to handle their fire 
arms. The face of the country was ſo univerſally 
interſperſed with woods, rivers, defiles, and ſtrong 
holds, that they would never be at a loſs for ad- 
vantageous poſitions, from whence it would be dif- 
_ to diſlodge them without ſacrificing multi- 
tudes, | | | 1 
In this manner the war might be protracted for 
a long ſpace of time, without affording the leaſt 
hope of a termination. Mean while we could not 
flatter ourſelves with uninterrupted ſucceſs : they 
too might hope to meet with lucky days, with this 
difference in their favour, that a repulſe or a defeat 
of the Britiſh troops, could not be repaired with 
equal celerity as among them, who might inſtantly 
e recruited from a variety of quarters; while a 
diminution of numbers on our fide, would neceſſa- 
fly leave our troops in a {ate of debility, and con- 
e ſequently 
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ſequently of inactivity, that would render the ene. 
my maſter of his own time and operations, till our 
reinforcements arrived; during which interval, a va. 
riety of accidents might happen aſſentially detri. 


mental to our intereſt, and impoſſible to prevent 


from the inadequateneſs of our ſtrength to act with 
ſufficient energy in the various and continual ſcenes 
of ſuch a complication of hoſtilities. 

Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that through this in- 
deſſant practice of arms, the Americans would gra- 
dually inure themſelves to the dangers and feats of 
war, and become no leſs proficient than our own 
troops. To ſuppoſe a radical deficiency in that peo- 
ple, of thoſe qualities that form a ſoldier, was not 


worthy of a ſerious anſwer : their behaviour upon 


ſundry occafions in the late war, and fince the com- 
mencement of the preſent hoſtilities, was an ample 
refutation of all ſurmiſes of this kind. 

It was therefore highly probable, that in a mode- 
rate lapſe of time, they would profit ſo well by the 
tefſons we ſhould have taught them, as to arrive at 
an equality in the regularity of diſcipline and ſci- 
ence of tactics with our own people. As the cer- 
tainty of this could not reaſonably be called in queſ- 
tion, it was an object deſerving of the moſt ſerious 


conſideration. As ſoon as they found themſeives 


upon a parity with our troops in ſo material a point, 
they would of courſe become more fearleſs and en- 
terprizing, and would ſeek every opportunity of 
encountering them that was not too hazardous and 
decifive. Prudence would forbid them to expoſe 
themſelves. to general engagements, but no occa- 
fion would be neglected to aſſail us in every quarter. 
The numbers that would be deſtroyed in this man- 
ner, would neceſſarily be confiderable, and fo ef. 
fectually diminifh our ſtrength, as to put it out of 
dur power to avail ourſelves of thoſe favourable oc- 
; f 33 Cyxrrences; 
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eurrences, the improvement of which might require 
2 larger force than that remaining in our poſſeſſion, 
In the mean time, the expences concomitant on 
a war of this Kind would be enormous. Small 
would be the ſupplies of neceſſaries from a country 
where every individual would make a merit of with- 
holding or concealing them from our people. Force 
alone would procure us the means of ſubſiſtence 
where they could be found; but on this we might 
rely, that whatever could not be removed out of 
our reach, would be deſtroyed, ſooner than ſuffered 
to fall into our hands. In ſuch a ſituation it was clear 
that the charges of ſuch an army as was propoſed, 
would prove a burthen, the weight of which would 
more than any ather contribute to render the coun- 
tenance of war inſupportable. 1 be 

Let it however be ſuppoſed that theſe prodigious 
efforts met with the deſired ſucceſs, and that after 


a deluge of blood ſpilt on both fides, the ſlaughter 


ſhould ceaſe, through the complete overthrow of 
the American-armies, what a ſpectacle would next 
appear to reward us for the havock we ſhould have 
made on that unhappy continent? Thoſe who had 
been witnefles gf the ravages committed during the 
laſt war in Germany, and of the recent deſolation in 
Poland, were beſt able to anſwer that queſtion. 

Not however to exaggerate matters, what could 
a commercial ſtate propoſe by retaining the poſſeſ- 
ſion of a country, after deſtroying, at a ruinous ex- 
pence whatever made it worthy of preſervation ? 
Populouſneſs, wealth, and induſtry, were the only 


objects Great Britain had in view, in ſettling and 


cultivating America, The eſtabliſhment of them 
upon the proſperous footing they were in at preſent, 


had coſt the nation immenſe ſums, and had requi- 


red the labours and folicitude of near two centuries 
from their firſt foundation. Experience had taught 


deſtruction 


mankind, that though the accompliſhment of their 
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the devaſtations of war, 
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deſtruction might be a work of expedition and faci. 
ity, yet it was a matter of great difficulty to effect 


their reſtoration. If in the impetuoſity of rage and 


yengeance this ſhould be the fate of America, what 
would be the emoluments of bringing it to ſubjec. 
tion? The obſtinacy of the people there was known 
to be ſuch, that fooner than ſubmit, they had re- 
folved, if unable to maintain their ground, to ſet 
fire to their towns and habitations, and retire into 
the interior parts of the land, where they would fix 


themſelves in places inacceffible to our arms. Here 


they would continue unſubdued, and fatigue us by 
perpetual alarms and incurſions, Meanwhile the 
depredations and miſeries of war would have ruined 
the Provinces along the coaſt ; flaughter and famine 
would have conſumed great numbers of the inha- 
bitants ; the remainder would be fo broken and de- 
preſt, that they would not think in ſuch a condition 
of renewing their former purſuits ; they would loſe 
their vigour and activity, and confine themſelves to 
the procuring of a meer livelihood, Such was the 
uſual deſtiny of countries oyer-run and deſolated by 
With ſuch a proſpect before them, how were the 
people of England to be repaid the expences incur- 
red in the reduction of America? The enormity ot 


them exceeded all the yſual calculations in ſuch mat- 


ters: Europeap expeditions were no ſtandards where- 
by to meaſure them. The opulence of Great Bri- 


tain, however immenſe, would not be found ade- 


quate to the aggregate of thoſe prodigious ſums that 
would of neceſtity be called for in the courſe of 10 
redious and remote an undertaking, and amidſt ſo 
vaſt a theatre of operations. Perſeverance in 10 
many difficulties, would only increaſe them. An 
additional load of debt would be the unavoidable 
confequence ; but the realm was already ſo opprel- 


ſed with taxes and duties of all denominations, thi 
auch 
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ſach as were the moſt expert in contriving ways and 
means, were at a loſs where to diſcover any further : 
reſources, even for the payment of the intereſt. | 
But on a ſuppoſition that funds could be found to 
anſwer all exigencies, what end would be attained 
in the ſubjugation of America but that of revenge? 
This might ſatisfy haughtineſs and rancour, but 
vas it conſiſtent with policy to ſuffer ſuch motives 
to doom to perdition ſo extenſive and beneficial a 
commerce as that of our Colonies ? It was in vain 
to flatter ourſelves that this would not be the caſe. 
The diſpoſition of the inhabitants would be reſtleſs 
in their endeavours to reſiſt and to expell us; this 
would be their ſole aim; they would chearfully 
conſent to a penurious life, and to hard fare in'the 
ftrong holds and faſtneſſes to which they would re- 
tire, rather than permit a quiet enjoyment of their 
country to an enemy. Thoſc who yielded to our 
power, and among whom we eſtabliſhed our quarters, 
would become indefatigable ſpies upon all our mo- 
tions and defigns, and give their countrymen fuch 
perpetual intelligence, as would fruſtrate all attempts 
againſt them; while they, on the other hand, would 
not leave us a moment of quiet, and would defeat all 
our endeavours to reſtore obedience and tranquility. 
In ſuch a light the conqueſt of America would be 
a meer delufion. It would, in fact, become a ſcene 
of inceſſant warfare, and drain us of our men and 
our money 1n the ſame manner as had happened to 
Spain in that long courſe of fruitleſs and ruinous 
hoſtilities in the Low Countries, which entirely 
broke at laſt the ſtrength of that monarchy. 
Deprived of one third of her trade, which was 
the proportion allowed to that of the Colonies, did 
Great Britain perceive from whence ſhe was to re- 
place it ? Fortunate accidents might eventually pre- 
vent her from ſinking under ſo. dreadful a preſſure; 
but was it prudent to truſt to bare caſualties? The 
Chances 
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muſt give it ſuch a weight and influence, as could 
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chances were evidently againſt her; all Europe waz 


taken up in the improvement of commerce; every 


country cheriſhed the branches peculiar to it with 
an invidious partiality; and they all ſeemed to bare 
a marked enmity or envy to Britain. | 

All theſe were cogent motives to induce reaſon. 


able and provident men, to relax in their reſent- 


ment to the Colonies, and not to indulge a revenge 
which would ultimately fall upon Great Britain. In 


private animoſities, men were often apt, by proſe- 


cuting them, to wound themſelves through the fide 
of an enemy. This would inevitably be the caſe of 
Britain, if ſhe perſiſted in the determination to carry 
into execution the dreadful threats ſhe had de 
nounced againſt America. . 
Such were the manifeſt and unexaggerated con- 
ſequences of the reduction of America, conſidered 
merely in a commercial view. But there was ano- 
ther of ſo alarming a nature, as ought alone to pre- 
ponderate againſt all other conſiderations. This 


was the enormous increaſe of the military liſt, and 


of all its concomitances. Great complaints had 
often been made that unneceſſary numbers of 
troops were kept in pay; and that a militia alone 
ought to be entruſted with the guard and de- 
fence of a free country. But what would the mur- 
murs of the nation be, when they beheld the vaſt 
armies that muſt be raiſed and maintained for the 
purpoſes now in contemplation. 

The people of England were naturally jealous 
and fearful of any acceſſion of power to the Crown ; 
but it would in the preſent caſe become inevitably 
more confiderable than ever. What would render 
it more particularly an obje& of ſuſpicion and ter- 
ror, would be the number of foreign troops taken 


into the Britiſh ſervice. Theſe being, like other 


military levies, entirely at the diſpoſal of the Crown, 


is; 


& . 
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not fail to excite continual apprehenfions, and occa- 
ſion general umbrage. Motte ht 

After conſidering the conſequences of a war with 
America, ſhould the arms of Britain prove ſo ſuc+ 
ceſsful as to overcome the Americans in the field, 
and compel them to fly for refuge to the difficult 
receſſes and inacceſſible tracts in their back ſettle- 
ments, impartiality now required that the other ſide 
of the queſtion ſhould be attended to; and that we 
ſhould alſo duly. examine, what our fituation would: 
be, in caſe we ſhould be unable to ſtand our ground 
upon that continent. 1 | 


Many there were who would not even admit the 


poſſibility, much | leſs the probability of ſuch an 
event: perſons of this ſort were not to be argued 
with; but as reaſon and experience had ſhown that 


events of this deſcription had often come to paſs, 


it behoved every unprejudiced man to reflect on 
what muſt follow, ſhould the attempts of Britain be 
defeated. | 2 . 

Should we therefore meet with a reſiſtance too 
ſtrong and well conducted to be overcome; ſhould 
the Americans employ the many advantages reſult- 


ing from the diſtance of their fituation, and the na- 


tural impediments of their country ſo {killtully and fo 
fortunately as to foil us in our endeavours to ſubdue 
them; ſhould our troops on ſhore be waſted in fruit- 
leſs attacks and expeditions, and our fleets prove 
unable to cut off thoſe ſupplies which either their 
own or foreign ſhipping would be employed to pro- 
cure; if after a long, ſevere, and expenſive conteſt, 
Britain ſhould be neceſſitated to give it up, what 
would be her condition and circumſtances in caſe of 
ſuch a failure? 


No nation upon earth is more ſuſceptible than 


the Engliſh, of the mortificat ion arifing from public 
dulgraces. It would he overwhelmed with grief and 
Mane at the diminution of its glory, Purenaled | xt 
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fuch an expence of blood and and treaſure, and now 


tarniſhed in ſo unlooked for a manner. Both our po. 
Iitical and martial character would ſuffer on this 


occaſion : we ſhould be taxed with want of pru- 
gence and foreſight : we ſhould be accuſed of de- 
fect in military abilities: we ſhould undergo all 


thoſe imputations which are the uſual concomitants 


of adverſe fortune. The eyes of Europe would be 
fixed upon us, in order to diſcover by what methods 
our diſtreſſes could be converted to the advantage 
of ſo many rivals: the dread we were held in no 
longer operating, we ſhould be expoſed to ill uſage 
and inſult, and obliged at laſt, perhaps, to turn our 
arms againſt theſe foreign aggreſſors, after having 
uſed them unſucceſsfully againſt our own people. 
This was not the language of party and malevo- 


lence; it was founded on the probability of the 


ſame events befalling us, that had befallen other 


ſtates before, If the ſubject was duly confidered, 


we had every reaſon to apprehend this would be our 
deftiny. - Every thing ſeemed to conſpire againſl 
our preſent meaſures, and to warn us to defiſt from 


their proſecution. The ſtrength and preparations 


of America alone were an object highly deſerving 
of our reflect ions: it had been ſhown that we ſhould 
meet with infinite difficulties in contending with 
them. But who could remain ſo ignorant of Euro- 


pean politics, as to entertain a moment's doubt, 


that America would be ſecretly, if not openly ſup- 
ported in her reſiſtance ? It was unneceſſary to enu- 
metate thoſe who would be ready to befriend her: 
the liſt was compoſed of every power that ſtood 
in awe of Britain; it was therefore numerous, and 
it behoved us to calculate well our own ſtrength, 
before we ventured to encounter with that of ſo 

many enemies. BH 
Europe had long made it the capital maxim of 
her polities, to combine againſt every ſtate that Was 
N 2 become 
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decome farmidable to the reſt. To this combina- 
tion the United Provinces of the Netherlands owed, 
in a great meaſure, their emancipation from the 
Spaniſh yoke. After humbling Spain, the ambi- 
tion of the Houſe of Auſtria was curbed by a like 


aſſociation. Another was afterwards formed againſt 


France with the ſame. intent and ſucceſs; and now 


it was the turn of Great Britain to be oppoſed i in the 


like manner. 


Theſe were precedents chat required our utmoſt 
attention, whenever we took into confideration the 
affairs of our Colonies. We ſhould not delude our- 
ſelves with a fond expectation, that the quarrel be- 
tween Great Britain and America would be con- 
fined to theſe two combatants; as many would 
enter into it, as thought themſelves intereſted | in 
thwarting us. 

It was highly probable, therefore, that by at- 
tacking America, we ſhould involve ourſelves with 
all Europe. This would be a fituation which the 
moſt ſanguine favourers of hoſtilities againſt the 
Colonies muſt allow to be very alarming. ' Yet 
they could not deny the juſtneſs of ſuch a ſurmiſe. 
Private and clandeſtine ſuccours of ammunition and 
warlike ſtores had already found their way from 
foreign parts into the harbours of America: this 
was a prelude, which would, with the more like- 
lihood, lead to further affiſtance, as the partiality 
of the world to the Coloniſts was notorious, and the 
wiſhes of the major part of Europe were decidedly 
in their favour. 

Notwithſtanding the opulence, the power, the 
ſpirit of Great Britain, could ſhe flatter herſelf with 
any well-founded hope, of being able to reſiſt the 
impreſſion that would be made upon her from every 
quarter of the world ? It would be happy, were ſhe 
Jo obſtinate as to adhere to her preſent ſyſtem, if, 

Vol. II. No. 9. E 2 after 


without abſolute neceſſity? When a nation's deareſt 
pay too much reſolution and intrepidity in the de- 


when. its motive for drawing the ſword is to affert 


this country, without exciting heats and animoſi- 


_ openly and explicitly at independence : to affirm the 


every other act of ſoverignty? Their pretences 
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after loſing her Colonics, ſhe eſcaped | herfelf frong 
the * that would encompaſs her at home. 

To what infatuation, therefore, was it owing 
that menaced with ſuch evident and indubitable pe- 
rils, ſhe would be fo unadviſed as to affront them 


intereſts, or its honour are at ſtake, it cannot dif. 
ence and preſervation of ſuch valuable objects: but 


uncertain and queſtionable rights, it cannot ſheath 
it too ſoon, when it pereewes that the generality of 
mankind not only contradict its opinion, but have 
formed a confederacy in order the more effectually 
to reſift its views. . d 3 
This was a fair and impartial ſtate of the queſtion, 
without favour or prejudice to any party. The 
queſtion itſelf was of ſuch magnitude and impor- 
tance, that it was a great misfortune it ſhould be 
conſidered as liable to cauſe any other than a friend- 
ly and earneſt diſeuffion among all true friends to 


ties, which had never been more unſeaſonable than 
at the preſent juncture. 
- Fheſe arguments and repreſentations of the mi- 
nority, were copiouſly anſwered by the ſupporters 
of government; who contended that they were 
evidently calculated to impreſs the public with an 
undue apprehenſion of the fituation of national af- 
fairs, and to deter it from acting with ſpirit and de- 


cifion. 


The Americans, it was warmly aſſerted, aimed 


contrary, was equally weak and falfe. Had they | 
not taken poſſeſſion of all the powers of govern» 
ment, levied forces, and raiſed money for their pay 
and ſuſtenance, ifſued bills of credit, and exerciſe | 


loyalty 
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loyalty were contradicted by all their actions. While 


tranſmitting addreſſes and petitions to the Throne, 
they were preparing for an obſtinate continuance of 


war ; and boaſted among themſelves of the ſtrength 
they had collected, and of the reſolutions and ar- 
rangements they had taken for that purpoſe. 'Their 
diſcourſes, their publications, their correſpondence, 
were full of the plans they were forming for the 
eſtabliſhment of the new conſtitution they had in 
view. They already ſpoke of America as a ſeparate 
ſtate, and as no longer intending to acknowledge 
any ſubordination to Great Britain. Who could, 
after ſuch unqueſtionable proofs of their defigns, 
call thein a dutiful and loyal people? 

Were one even to allow the veracity of their pro- 
feſſions, what was their amount? An acknc wledg- 
ment of the ſovereignty over them of the Monarch 
who wears the Crown of Britain. But does this ac- 
knowledgment include obedience to the legiſlative 
power, formed by that ſovereign and his Parlia- 
ment? By no means: it goes no further than a ſu- 

perficial undefined hommage, binding them to no 
obligation of compliance with the royal injunctions, 
and leaving them in the full poſſeſhon of all their 
claims. | 


Could confidence and reconciliation take place 


upon ſuch terms? All had been tried in order to 


effect them which the wiſdom of Parliament could 
tuggeſt ; but the obſtinacy of the Coloniſts was 
inflexible. They ſeemed regardleſs of the ex- 
tremities to which all things were haſtening by 
the violence of their proceedings. They treated 


this country with equal contempt and ſuſpicion. 


They conſtrued its moderation into fear, and its 
forbearance into temporiſing. 75 

Though Parliament had not formally given up the 
right of taxation ; it had placed that matter on ſuch 
a footing, that the Colonies were authoriſed to tax 
e | 4 themſelves 
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themſelves. But far from being ſatisfied with thar 
permiſhon, they refuſed to exerciſe it as requeſted ; 
no ſpecific ſum had been demanded ; they were left 
at their own option to decide its amount; but ſuch 
was their unconciliating temper, that while they had 


full cauſe to be perſuaded that a moderate contribu- 


tion would ſuffice, they would not even conde. 


ſcend to offer any. 


Such behaviour made it evident, that as they no 
longer intended to pay any regard to the authority 


of Britain, no accommodation with them could be 


expected. Our duty was now to carry our terms 
in the one hand, and our ſword in the other: to be- 
have otherwiſe would ſubject us to neglect, and ren- 
der us contemptible. . 

Much had been inſiſted on the propriety of re- 
verting to that ſituation in which the connection be- 


tween Great Britain and America ſtood at the conclu. 


ſion of the laſt war; but this was a difficult and 
complicated object; it involved the repeal of every 
act made ſince that period, and was, in fact, a ceſſion 
of the moſt neceſſary juriſdiction over the Colonies. 
It was no longer time to inquire into the cauſes 
of the reſpective ſituation of Great Britain and her 
Colonies at this day. The buſineſs now in hand was 
to compoſe all differences between them, as effectu- 
ally and as ſpeedily as poſſible. Both parties, as 
in moſt altercations, had been guilty of errors; 
but it was moſt adviſable to bury them in oblivion, 


and attend only to the cure of preſent diſorders. It 


were to be wiſhed, however, that thoſe who recom- 
mended this inquiry, would remember, in the in- 
temperance of their zeal for America, that Great 
Britain was the country of which they were, by 
their perſonal fituation, principally bound to con- 

ſult the welfare. 
The meaſures propoſed by miniſtry were clearly 
dictated by neceſſity. Defiance was bidden to this 
| | Country.: 
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zountry ; armies were raiſed, war proclaimed, and 
its lawful rights trampled upon. The Americans 
had now gone ſo far, that it was incumbent on us 
to meet them as their ſuperiors, and compel them 
to acknowledge their inferiority. It were ſhameful 
to diſplay leſs ſpirit than they manifeſted upon this 
occaſion. They had taken up arms to maintain an 
unjuſt revolt from their parent ſtate; but we were 
contending for juſtice, honour, and dominion.— 
We muſt either valiantly ſupport theſe pretenſions, 
or diſgracefully abandon the ſovereignty of Ame- 
rica, and' demean ourſelves in the eyes of all Europe. 

The fate of Great Britain, as it had been often be- 
fore, was now again in ſuſpence. After having for a 
long courſe of years, flouriſhed beyond any monarchy 
in Chriſtendom, it remained to be decided, whether 
this proſperity ſhould have any further duration. 
Should thoſe rich and powerful Colonies, the works 
of her hands, the fruits of her induſtry, planted 
with ſo much care, nurſed with ſuch conſtant at- 
tention, and guarded with ſo great anxiety, ſhould 
they, through the miſguided hands of their, own 
people, be undutifully ſevered from the parent 
ſtate, and through the machinations of falſe friends 
to them, and ſecret foes to us, ungratefully become 
our declared enemies, ſuch a ſcene would be exhi- 
bited as had no precedent either in ancient or mo- 
dern hiſtory, _ 

It was to prevent fuch a calamity that Britain had 
recourſe to arms. She was conſcious that a ſevere 
trial was at hand, but the ſooner ſhe entered the 
held, the leſs of difficulty ſhe ſhould have to en- 
counter, as the enemy would be the lets prepared. 
Much depended upon giving him no leiſure to form 
thoſe many arrangements he had projected; they 
were hoſtile in the higheſt degree, and ſhould there- 
| tore be obviated with the utmoſt expedition. Af- 

ter giving repeated proofs of patience, forbearance, 


E 3 and 
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and an ardent deſire of reconciliation; on the entire 
failure of every hope and expectation of this kind, 
the only meaſure now left to this country was to ſum- 
mon all her ſpirit and vigour, and to exert them ef. 
fectually. „ 
True it was, that to reduce America to obedi- 
ence was an arduous taſk ; but that was no argu- 


ment againſt the attempt. It had lately been ufual 


to repreſent the Americans as invincible upon their 
own ground, and that to endeavour at a ſubjugation 
of that country, would be labour loſt: bur ſuch re- 
preſentations were calculated to diſpirit and deter 
the Britiſh nation from acting with that courage and 
energy which were now requiſite, Allowing the 
Americans to be brave and reſolute, Engliſhmen 


we xe their equals at leaft in all military qualifica- 


tions, and were not to be terrified by the deſcrip- 
tion of the dangers and obſtacles they were to meet 
with; they had ſurmounted as great; they had 
fought and overcome as valiant ſoldiers as the Ame- 
ricans. 1 

Such inſinuations were unworthy of the heads of 
a great and mighty people. Inſtead of thus ſtriv- 
ing to depreſs, their firſt care ſnould be to exalt and 


invigorate the minds of the community. The more 


imminent the peril, the more ſtrenuouſly they 
ſhould ſtudy to inculcate fearleſſneſs and intrepi- 
dity, By acting a contrary part, they laid them- 
ſelves open to ſuſpicions of their own fidelity and 
good withes to the ſtate. | 

There was no reaſon to deſpair of ſucceſs in the 
undertaking the nation was fo juſtly embarked in. 
The power of Great Britain had been experiment- 
ally found adequate to the moſt ſurpriſing atchieve- 
ments. She had inthe laſt war overthrown the collec- 
ed might of the whole Houſe of Bourbon; ſhe had 
ſupported the King of Prufha againſt all the north. 
ern powers of Europe; ſhe had reigned abſolute an 
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trefs at ſea; ſhe had conquered for her rebellious 
children that region which they now threatened te 
tear from her dominion. | 2 
The ſtrength and reſources of Britain had long 
been the aſtoniſhment of all nations. In proportion 
as her difficulties increaſed, her genius and abilities 
had kept equal pace with them. No power that 
ever contended with Great Britain had been bene» 
fitted by the conteſt. She was envied, but ſhe was 
no leſs feared. Thoſe who deſired her humiliation 
were no doubt numerous; but this was not to be 
accompliſhed without expoſing themſelves to her 
reſentment ; and in whatever fituation ſhe might 
be, her courage was known to be invincible ; and 
it was uſually in the very worſt extremities that her 
efforts were moſt daring and ſucceſsful. | 
European politics were now ſo buſily taken up 
with the concerns of America, that every motion of 
this country was watched, in expectation of profit- 
ing through its errors. Such was the language of 
thoſe who wavered in their reſolutions, or who 
ſought to invalidate the juſtneſs of the. meaſures 
now adopted againſt the Colonies. It were indeed 
unwiſe in any miniſtry to overlook what was doing 
on the continent of Europe ; but there would be 
leſs wiſdom ſtill to make our arrangements depend 
on the conſultations of foreign courts. This would 
be ſubjecting us to their management in ſuch a de- 
gree, as would quickly deſtroy the reſpect and in- 
fluence we were wont to command. While we act 
ed with prudence, we needed not to look abroad for 
approbation and conſent ; ſucceſs and proſperity 
would always inſure them; the regard paid by ſtates 
to each other, was directed wholly by this motive. 
It would be weak and ſpiritleſs. to refrain from 
doing ourſelyes juſtice, merely from the apprehen- 
ſion of interference in favour of the Americans. This 
Was at moſt a chance in the ſcale. againſt us, the 
E 4 weight 


ſo dangerous a conteſt. Its importance ought to 


it was near five in the morning when the motion 


plete and decifive victory over the endeavours of 
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weight of which we might never feel, though it was 
now ſo heavily anticipated. 'The way to prevent it, 
was to put ourſelves in ſuch a poſture of defence, 
as to take away all inclination to moleſt us from 
thoſe whom we ſuſpected of ſuch intentions. When 
they ſaw that no motives whatever were able to 
daunt us, and that we were prepared for the worſt, 
the remembrance of what this nation had done, and 
the conviction of what it was, able to do, when rouſed 
by neceſſity, and impelled by its native ſpirit, would 
probably cool the warmth of its moſt inveterate 
enemies. | N 

The reputation and the intereſt of the Britiſh na- 
tion had never been ſo thoroughly united before in 


ſilence all leſſer contentions. Whether miniſtry or 
oppoſition argued with moſt acuteneſs on the ſub- 
ject, ought no longer to employ a moment's thought. 
The Colonies were in arms againſt Great Britain; 
the conſtitutional authority of the realm had pro- 
nounced them guilty of rebellion, and had appoint- 
ed an armed force to reduce them to obedience.— 
Whoever, therefore, was a true friend to the king- 
dom, would ceaſe to oppoſe the deciſions of a law- 
ful majority, and not diſcourage the proſecution of 
thoſe meaſures, of which the ſucceſs depended ſo 
eſſentially on the ſteadineſs and uninterruption with 
which they were purſued. ' | 5 

Such was the general purport of the replies made 
by the friends of the miniſtry to the reaſonings of 
their opponents. The ſpace of a whole night was 
conſumed in the debates upon the Royal ſpeech: 


proceeding from the oppoſition was rejected, by two 
hundred and ſeventy-eight, againſt one hundred 
en,, P . 

This was, in the apprehenſion of all men, a com. 


the 
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the American party to prevail upon Parliament to 
make further conceſſions to the Colonies. The 
conciliatory motion was looked upon as fair ground 
for a treaty. It was thought to comprehend the 
ſubſtance of all they could wiſh ; to reject it, there- 
fore, was confidered as a plain, unequivocal proof, 
that they were not ſincere in their proteſtations of 
amity to this country-; and that whatever terms 
might be laid before them, they would ſtill find rea- 
ſons to alledge againſt their acceptance. 

In ſuch a perſuaſion, it was not difficult to diſ- 
poſe a majority of the members in Parliament, as 
well as of the nation at large, to concur in a final 
determmation to commit the cauſe of the kingdom 
to the decifion of arms. So much had been ſpoken 
and written concerning the ſubject in queſtion, it 
had been agitated ſo many years without coming to 
a concluſion; it had, on the contrary, become fo 
perplexed, and was now entangled in ſo many ar- 
guments, that people had loſt all patience, and 
were thoroughly convinced that the only way to en 
it, was by a trial of ſtrength. | 

The truth was, that like all other momentous 
queſtions between two great national bodies, the 
controverſy was carried on with ſo much vehemence 
and acrimony on both ſides, that the ſeeds of miſ- 
chief were ſown betimes, and began to make their 
appearance ſoon after the very commencement of 
the diſpute, It was attended with another circum- 
ſtance that contributed to embitter it in the ſevereſt 
degree. One of the parties concerned aſſumed a 
ſtile of ſuperiority, to which, from its relative fitu- 
ation reſpecting the other, it thought no more than 
its due. But the other, though exteriorly com- 
pliant with long received forms, had attained and 
felt a ſtrength and importance, that made this com- 
pliance uneaſy. This ſenſation, though it operated 
imperceptibly, was a perpetual incentive to the pak 

| | JLONS 


they always did it by their deeds and tranſactions. 


other of ingratitude, petulance, and ſelfiſhneſs. In 


they had given occaſion, was totally obliterated. 
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fions of a high-ſpirited people. It ſtimulated them 
to aſſert and maintain their conſequence upon every 


occaſion that offered. The leſs they preſumed to 
do it in words and expreſſions, the more effectually 


A conteſt of ſuch a nature, could not fail, in its 
progreſs, to be productive of many ſubjects of re- 
ciprocal irritation. Sometimes the habitual notions 
of ſuperior dignity would induce the one party to 
inſiſt upon the points in debate with a warmth bor- 
dering upon haughtineſs ; ſometimes the firmneſs of 
fentiments inſpired by conſciouſneſs of freedom, 
would impel the other to expreſs himſelf with a 
boldneſs little differing from defiance. From inci- 
dents of this kind, offence and reſentment recipro- 
cally aroſe. 'The one was taxed with arrogance, the 
other with audacity. | oo, 

From this mutual ſtrife, proceeded partial in- 
veſtigations of each others reſpective merits, the re- 
ſult of which was favourable to neither. The one 
was accuſed of pride, ambition, and avarice; the 


the mean time both pleaded the multiplicity of ties 
that had linked them together for ſuch a multitude 
of years: but the one complained they were made 
a pretence to exerciſe the authority of a maſter; the 
other, that the remembrance of the benefits to which 


Great Britain could not forget in what manner 
the firſt ſettlers had gone forth under the ſhelter of 
her wings, and with what vigour ſhe had protected 
them in the plenitude of her power. Her Colonics 
as readily reminded her, with what expedition their 
induſtry repaid her aſſiſtance, and how effectually 
they had co-operated towards her proſperity and 
ſplendour. In the various enumeration of ſervices 
rendered to each other, they could not always re- 
frain from over-balancing the account: _ a 
| : Oe 
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fowed reproaches, taunts, and malevolent infinua- 
tions; and at length, jealouſy, ſuſpicion, and 
enmity. | 
When they had arrived thus far, it was eaſy to 
perceive that the altercation of which theſe bick- 
erings had proved the collateral attendants, would 
derive its final iſſue from their influence. Prejudice, 

partiality, and reſentment, had by this time taken 
_ poſſeſſion of the minds of men on both ſides the At- 
lantic. Together with the natural deſire of gaining 
the point in litigation, they were prompted by a ſe- 
cret antipathy to each other, that rendered them 
averſe to condeſcendence. Thus both meeting on 
the long beaten ground of this fatal conteſt, with 
a reſolution not to yield, the decifion became a 
forlorn hope, and was left to the contingency of 
thoſe events, to which, when they cannot agree 
about any other method of ſettling their differences, 
mankind have been uſed to make their laſt appeal. 

Such were the ſteps by which two people, ſprung 

from the ſame origin, and long united by the bonds of 
intereſt and conſanguinity, became at length totally 
divided in ſentiments, affections, and government 
and from harmonizing in all public matters with the 
moſt perfe& concord and friendlineſs, proceeded at 
laſt to the oppoſite extremes of diſſention and 
enmity, _ 

Both people were now beginning to loſe thoſe 
feelings for each other, which language, religion, 
relationſhip, and a variety of ſuch motives, had 
once contributed to render ſo ſtrong. But this un- 


happy difference had gradually weakened them to 


ſuch a degree, that they hardly ſubſiſted any where, 
fave in the remembrance of the parties. Inſtead of 
that chearfulneſs and cordiality with which they met 
and converſed with each other, ſuch as had lived 
together in habits of intimacy, were become cau- 
nous in the diſcloſure of their thoughts. Suſpici- 
. e ouineſs 
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ouſneſs had now taken the place of confidence, and 
they guarded againft each other as fpies and ene. 

mies. 5 | po 
In fo irkſome a fituation of mind, they naturally 
ſtood aloof, and were inclined to no communication 


excepting with thoſe whom they knew to be ſtaunch 
friends to their reſpective cauſe. Hence England 


and America, from being the favourite objects of 


their reciprocal ſpeculations, aſſumed the appear. 
ance of countries indifferent to them. They were 


Tpoken of, together with what related to them, as 


an Engliſhman converſes about France, and a 
Frenchman about England. 
Thus they were completely weaned- from thoſe 
confiderations that had formerly proved the occa- 
fion and the cement of ſo much friendſhip and good- 


will between private individuals, and of courſe, had 
influenced ſo powerfully the public connection be- 


tween the two countries. 

Theſe were melancholy reflections to perſons of 
humanity, who had been witneſſes of the concord 
and benevolence that had ſubſiſted in Britain and 
in the Colonies, between all ſubjects indiſcriminate- 
ly. They could not recal without emotion, thoſe 
happy times, when the natives of America, ſuch 
even as had not been out of their country, never 


ſpoke of England but as their home. 


In the midſt of theſe reſentments and heart-burn- 
ings, the Colonies were particularly exaſperated at 
the introduction of foreign troops into this quarrel. 
They looked upon this meaſure as an unanſwerable 
proof, that all regard for their character, as Eng: 
liſhmen, was fled; and that Great Britain viewed 
them as ſtrangers, whom, if ſhe could not conquer 


and enſlave, the was determined to deſtroy. This 


perſuaſion excited their moſt violent indignation ; 
they conſidered themſelves as abandoned to plunder 
and maſſacre, and that Britain was unfeelingly bent 
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on their ruin, by whatſoeyer means ſhe could com- 


While the Coloniſts repreſented this meaſure in ſo 
ſanguinary a light, it was depicted at home in the 


bated by many individuals, who were not averſe to 
the other parts of the miniſterial plan, but who 
could not bring themſelves to approve of the inter- 
ference of foreign mercenaries in our domeſtic feuds. 


the conſtitution, and as an inſtrument, which in 
the hands of an artful and daring miniſter, might, 
on a future occaſion, be converted to the moſt ini- 
quitous purpoſes. After employing it at a diſtance, 
it might upon various pretences be brought nearer 
home ; and we ſhould then feel the conſequences of 
having given encouragement and countenance to a 
project of ſo pernicious a tendency. 


this meaſure occaſioned ſo much diſcontent : after 
having in Parliament undergone the keeneſt cenſure 
of the oppoſition, 1t fell under the diſpleaſure of a 
conſiderable number of thoſe who fided with the 
miniſter, and were generally uſed to ſupport the 
meaſures of government; but on this occaſien they 
loudly diſſented from them. Several quitted the 
Houſe without voting; others who voted in his 
favour, obliged him previouſly to give them an 
aſſurance that he would remove all their doubts 
and ſcruples, and ſatisfy them clearly upon this 
ſubject. 

The conſtitution, it was argued, militated in the 
moſt direct and particular manner againſt all pro- 
ceedings of this kind. Such an attempt to bring a 
military force into the Britiſh dominions. was re- 
pugnant to law, and ſubverſive of the rights 
eſtabliſned at the Revolution. No ſuch prero- 
ative was acknowledged in the Crown, No troops 
A could 


ſame colour by their partiſans. It was even repro- 


It was condemned as a precedent full of danger to 


It was not only throughout the public at large 
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could be raiſed without conſent of Parliament, 
much leſs was it authoriſed to call in a foreign ar- 
my. Strangers were no proper perſons to commit 
the guard of the realm to, without the utmoſt ne. 
ceſſity; nor even then without the matureſt delibe. 
ration of Parliament, and without its formal and ex- 
plicit approbation. _ 1 

They who approved of the meaſure, pleaded the 
neceſſity of the times. Troops were immediately 
wanted, and the greateſt expedition was required. 
Delays were the ruin of all military enterpriſes. The 
ſtrongeſt promiſes had been made by Parliament of a 
zealous concurrence with the Crown, in taking every 
proper ſtep to reduce the Colonies to obedience: it 
ought not therefore to be obſtructed in its very firſt 
endeavours. 

Some there were, who ſupported this meaſure on 

the ground of precedent. This country had ſeen 
a conſiderable body of ſtrangers come to its affiſt- 
ance in the rebellion of forty-five; and in the com- 
mencement of the late war. The revolution itſelf 
was partly due to foreign aid. In the preſent in- 
ſtance, the force alluded to was intended for the 
ſuppreſſion of a revolt in a diſtant part of the Bri- 
tiſh dominions: no candid perſon would alledge, 
that any danger could ariſe to the liberty of this 
iſland, from employing that force three thouſand 
miles on the other ſide of the Atlantic ocean. 
But whatever arguments were uſed in vindication 
of this meaſure, its general danger appeared fo real, 
and the reaſonings of its opponents ſo juſtly founded, 
that it was judged neceſſary to abandon the de- 
fence of its legality. In order to quiet the minds 
of ſuch as were alarmed upon this account, aſſur- 
ances were given, that it ſhould undergd a Parlia- 
mentary reviſal, and be diſpoſed of according to the 
judgment of the Houſe, © = 
In the mean time, the proſpect of a continuation 
of hoſtilities in America began to offend a multirace 
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ol perſons in this country. They had felt much 
diſpleaſure at thoſe that had taken place already; 
but they had flattered themſelves, that on a ſerious 
conſideration of the detrimental conſequences that 
would reſult from them to both countries, the cool 
and moderate of both parties would ſtep in, and ex- 
ert themſelves effectually to bring about an accom- 
modation, before the fury of the contendants had 
riſen too high to be controuled. 885 ; 
Among thoſe whoſe perſonal character gave the 
greateſt weight to their diſapprobation of hoſtilitiesg 
was General Conway. His political principles had 
heen ſteadily marked with temperateneſs and cau- 
tion. He had long ſtrove to divert the ſtorm he 
had ſeen gathering; but the times were ſo tempeſtu- 
ouſly inclined, that he had failed like many others, 


bating the American war : he declared the conqueſt 
of that country equally inexpedient and inpractica- 
ble. Notwithſtanding the act aſſerting the legiſla- 
tive authority of Great Britain had paſſed during 
his adminiſtration, he expreſſed the moſt fervent 
with it ſhould be repealed ſooner than ſtand in the 
way of reconciliation. g : 

He was joined by others in challenging the mi- 
niſtry to lay before the Houte ſome ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the preſent ſtate of affairs in America, as 
it was incumbent on Parliament to act with its eyes 
open, in the buſineſs that was now coming before 
it, Much was demanded from the nation; a 


0 


was not judicious to proceed further, without knows 


The intelligence arriving daily from America, 
Was very unfavourable, The fituation of the troops 
. Boſton was ſo critical, that their very ſafety was 

ometimes a matter of doubt. Though official ac- 
Founts had not tranſpired, it was well known 155 


He now explicitly united with oppoſition in repro- 


proſpect was opening which filled it with anxiety ; it 


ing upon what ground it ſtood. | I 
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the affairs of Britain in that quarter were in great 


diſorder ; and that notwithſtanding the goodneſs of 
the troops, and the valour of their commander, 


they were hard preſſed by the enemy, and in a very 


diſtreſſed condition. 


It was urged, upon this occaſion, as it had been 
often before, by the friends to vigour and de- 


eiſiveneſs, that the capital fault lay in ſetting out 
upon the great and arduous buſineſs propofed, with 


a force inadequate to its execution and importance, 
While a ſtrength worthy of ſo vaſt an under- 
faking was not called forth, it would never be ac- 


compliſhed, and would only lead this country into 


further dithculties, errors, and misfortunes, till 
that power was waſted piecemeal in fruitleſs efforts, 


which, had it been at once collected, would have 


made an effectual imprefhion. | 
Thoſe who defended the conduct of miniſtry, re- 
preſented the impediments concomitant on the fitu- 
ation of thoſe at the helm in ſuch a country as Bri- 
tain. Abilities and experience, however acknow- 
Jedged, would not apologize with the public for 


going beyond the line of cautiouſneſs and circum- 


ſpection, before its ſanction had been obtained for 
bolder meafures : but this depended upon ſo many 
contingencies, that before it was compatted, time 
often ſtole away the opportunities of deſerving it. 
Miniſters were not ignorant, that for great under- 
takings, great efforts were neceſſary ; but had ſuch 
a force been demanded on the determination of pro- 
ceeding to coercive meaſures, as was ſuggeſted by 
men of bold and extenfive ideas, it was much to be 
feared the demand would have been anſwered with 
refulat,: , „„ 

Inſtructed by events, it was not however to be 
doubted that miniſtry would regulate the ſteps that 
were to be taken, according to the nature of ext. 
gencies. The progreſs made by the N 
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during the laſt twelvemonth, in increaſing their 
ſtrength, and preparing for defence, had exceeded 
all reaſonable expectation. It had not been imagin- 
ed that ſuch numbers would. have betaken them- 
ſelves to arms. But as that was the caſe, Great Bri- 
tain muſt of neceſſity proportion her ſtrength tg 


theirs. The late operations in New England had 


been formed according to the informations that were 
judged the moſt to be relied on. It had been boaſted 
among the oppoſition, that they were much better 


informed; if ſo, it was their duty to have laid afide 
their private piques, and to have aſſiſted the public 


with their advice. Miniſtry did not pretend to in- 


fallibilicy 3 but they had conſulted likelihood ; and 


if their plans had hitherto. not ſucceeded to their 
- wiſhes, it had not been for want of due care and pre- 
paration. Fe: 5 

Much diſtreſs and miſery had been foretold to 
Britain from the proſecution of a war with our Co- 
lonies. The prediction was admi ted; but on the 
other hand, much more would fall upon the Colo- 
nies themfelves. It were to be defired, that for 
their own ſake, they were convinced of this truth, as 
it would preſerve them from a number of calamities, 


and Great Britain from the mortification of inflict- 


ing them. Their ſituation was ſuch, that from the 
naval ſuperiority of this country, their trade would, 
in all probability, be utterly ruined, and their 
_ would be expoſed to our attacks on every 

e. Ws 2 | 

Theſe were indeed no matters of triumph to an 
Engliſhman ; but as oppofition took a manifeſt de- 
light in magnifying the difficulties that would ac- 
company the project of reducing America by force 
of arms, as the ſpirit and ſtrength of the Coloniſts 
were deſcribed in the moſt alarming manner, and 
little hopes were allowed to be entertained of ſuc- 
eeeding againſt them; it was a · duty which miniſtry 

Vol. II. No. 9. * owed 
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' owed to the nation, to diſſipate the apprehenfiong 
which theſe exaggerated repreſentations might have 
occaſioned, and to lay before the public a juſt and 


true ſtate of affairs, without increafing or diminiſh. 


ing the powers of the enemy, that the nation might 


be convinced, that by leading forth its armies againſt 


the Colonies, a reſolute, but not an impracticable 
buſineſs, had been undertaken. 


The preſent appearances might not, indeed, be 
promiſing from the vaſt inequality of the reſpective 
force now in action; but that deficiency would ſoon 


be remedied, and a ſufficient number of troops be 


brought into the field, to recover and ſecure a foot- 
ing of ſuperiority. The Colonies would not pre- 


ſume to face, on equal ground, ſuch an army as 


was deſigned to act againſt them; and allowing them 
all thoſe military virtues with which the Zeal of 
their partiſans was ſo ready to endow them, ſtill the 
advantages of knowledge and experience in the offi- 
cers, of practice and veteranſhip in the ſoldiers, and 


of eminent abilities in the commanders, would be 
ſuch, as to compel every unprejudiced obſerver to 


acknowledge, that the probability of ſucceſs lay in- 

comparably on the ſide of Great Britain. 
Uncommon ſtreſs had been laid on the patriotiſm 

of the Coloniſts, and that they would ſubmit to diſ- 


treſs much more chearfully than our people: this 


alone, it was ſaid, would be an inexhauſtible fund, 
where the conteſt on the one ſide was for glory and 


dominion, but on the other for property and free- 


dom, motives much more powerful and cogent than 
the former. All this was ſpecious, and ſounding 
in the ears of ſuch as liſtened only to one ſide of the 
queſtion: but whoever attended to the common 
courſe of human tranſactions, would perceive that 
without an adequate ſupply of what mankind have 


fo juſtly, as well as emphatically, ſtiled the ſine ns 


of war, the moſt obſtinate courage muſt yield at 3 
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td thoſe who poſſeſs them. The ſituation of Ame- 
rica in this reſpect was extremely critical: the 
quantity of ſpecie throughout the Colonies, was no 
object; their pecuniary correſpondence depended 
wholly upon commercial articles given and taken in 


exchange : the Congreſs had been obliged to emit. 
a large ſum in paper money, for the ſubſiſtence of 


their troops, and other neceflary expences : the 


warmth and ferment now high among them, had: 


facilitated its acceptance and circulation at the pre- 


ſent, and might keep it awhile. in motion; but 


when people ſaw that it commanded no ſpecie, they 
would ſoon hold it cheap, and decline ſo precarious 
a ſecurity: this would not fail to throw matters 
into confuſion : whatever attachment people might 
profeſs for government, a depreciation of the pub- 
lic currency was ſo directly connected with every 


individuals immediate concerns, that nothing would 


ſooner diſcredit a ſtate, and leflen the zeal of thoſe 
who ſupported it. ED Eo; 
Such, according to all the rules of probability, 
would very ſhortly be the fituation of America. It 
would then remain to be ſeen, whether the perſeve- 
rance of the Coloniſts, would be proof againſt the 
hardſhips that would inevitably follow from the want 


of money, and of trade to procure it. No man could 


take upon him to aſcertain events; but unleſs an ex- 
traordinary concourſe of fortuitous accidents came to 
the aſſiſtance of the Americans, no likelihood ap- 
peared that they would be able to extricate them- 
ſelves out of theſe difficulties, any more than that 
they could poſſibly avoid them. 


It was upon ſpeculations of this kind, founded 


in the nature of things, and conſtantly verified by 


experience, that miniſtry built the expectation of 


ſucceeding in the meaſures it had taken to reduce 
the Colonies. It entertained too great a reſpect for 
the mighty nation, by whom it was entruſted with 
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the management of its affairs, to expoſe it upon 
meer preſumption to ſo vaſt and arduous an enter- 
prize. But as its honour and intereſt were equally 
concerned on the one hand, and there was a well. 
grounded proſpect of ſucceſs on the other, miniſtry 


was bound in duty to omit no opportunity of aſſert- 


ing them to the utmoſt of its abilities. 
The power of the Britiſh nation was great and un- 
queſtionable ; bur the reſources of America were 


_ uncertain : nothing but a blind infatuation, exiſted 
and cheriſhed by a factious combination, could 


have plunged the Coloniſts into a war, the waging 


of which muſt be ruinous, and the iſſue very doubt- 


ful at beſt. The violence and impetuofity which 
ruled them at preſent, took away both their capa- 
city and inclination to reflect with coolneſs on their 
proceedings. But it was not to be ſuppoſed, that 


when brought into ftraits, they would not make 


due comparifons between the price they were paying 
for the rights they claimed, and the mild depen- 
dence they lived in, while acknowledging the ſove- 
reignty of Great Britain. Reflections of this kind 
would come with additional weight in the day of 
calamity and diſtreſs ; and that this day would ſpee- 
dily arrive, was not to be controverted. From the 
combined influence of theſe confiderations on the one 
hand, and the vigorous preſſure of the Britiſh arms 


on the other, the moſt lively hope might be formed, 


that a proſperous termination would be put to the 


eonteſt. This hope was nouriſhed with the more 


fervour, as it was reſolved that the clemency of 


Great Britain ſhould be held out to the Colonies in 


ſo inviting and powerful a manner, that nothing but 


the. moſt obdurate and unaccountable obſtinac) 
ſhould be able to withſtand it. | 


With reuſonings to this effect did miniſtry rep!) 
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but in that of the Peers they met with other cauſes 
to exerciſe their abilities and to alarm them. 


A nobleman of very high rank, (the Duke of Graf- 


ton) who had once held the firſt place in adminiſtra- 


tion, and had ſided with it till now, declared his deter- 


mination to proceed no further in the meaſures that 
were proſecuting againſt America. He complained 
that he had been led thus far by deception and errone- 
ous information; that ſome facts had been withheld 
from his knowledge, and others miſrepreſented; ow- 
ing to this he had countenanced meaſures, which, 
otherwiſe, he ſhould never have approved. To com- 
pel America to ſubmit by force of arms, was entirely 
foreign *to his intention: he ſupported this idea, 
from a conviction that ho more was meant than to 
hold it out as a commination to the refractory Co- 
loniſts : it was by no means to be realized, as it was 
aſſerted by thoſe who adviſed it, that an intimida- 
tion of this ſort would ſuffice to ſhake the reſolution 
of the Colonies, and bring them to the terms de- 
fired. Had he been as well acquainted with the 
real ſituat ion of America, as he was at preſent, he 
never would have coincided with a threat of ſuch a 
nature, and would have laboured tor a reconciliation 
by means more acceptable to their diſpoſition. 

The reſult of his maturer thoughts and better 
knowledge led him to conclude, that an entire re- 
peal was neceſſary of all the acts relating to Ame- 
rica, paſſed ſince the concluſion of the laſt war, and 
that had been productive of diſcontent. They were 
ſuch as could be completely diſpenſed with, and 
did not affect the ſovereignty of Great Britain; but 
they weighed heavy upon the Colonies, and had 
contributed to perpetuate differences between them 
and this country, without procuring it any utility, 
The reſtoration of peace and union was of ſuch con- 
ſequence, that no other motives ſhould be fuffered 
50 ſtand in the way, Of whatever importance they 
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might appear, they were but of a ſecondary confi. 
deration, when compared with the indiſpenfible ne. 
ceſſity of an immediate reconciliation with the Co. 


It was urged alſo from other quarters, that the 


- conſequences of delaying to conclude this tedious 


conteſt, were becoming every day more ſerious. It 
would ſoon be paſt all remedy, if we waited for a 
renewal of hoſtilities. Another campaign, whether 
proſperous or adverſe, would fix both parties in 


ſuch habits of hoſtility, as would render them in- 


different to an accomodation, and induce them to 
carry the trial of their reſpective abilities in the field 
much farther than they entertained any conception 
of at preſent, Thus they would go on ſhedding 
cach others blood, to the great ſatisfaction of the 
enemies of Britain, who in this reciprocal ſlaughter 
of her ſubjects, would enjoy the long wiſhed for 
period of that formidable power, which as it had ari- 
ſen from their union, would now terminate with their 
diſcord. == 
Theſe were conſequences which every man fore- 
ſaw, who did not flatter himſelf with vain conjec- 
tures, which ftood on no other foundation than 
abſtract and ſpeculative reaſonings. But however 
plauſible theſe might ſeem to fancy, they would 


not ſtand the teſt of judgment, The caſe between 


Great Britain and America was ſingular, and had 
no precedent, The moſt curious inveſtigator in 
ancient ar modern hiſtory, would find no tranſac- 
tion exactly correſponding with it. That which 
bore the neareſt fimilitude, was the defection of the 
Law Countries from Spain; but here, though in 
ſome reſpects the cauſes of diſſention were not un- 


like, yet there was a prodigious difference between 


the relative ſtrength of the Spaniſh monarchy at that 

æra, and that of Britain at this preſent day. Spain 

was miſtreſs of the faireſt parts of Europe, and rn 
| 3 | , Al 
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all America; in the Eaſt Indies ſhe was without a 
competitor ; ſhe was the only naval power in being; 
that of England was in its infancy ; ſhe had the moſt 


numerous ſtanding army, and her officers and ſol- 


diers were incomparably the beſt diſciplined of any. 
With all theſe advantages, ſhe was not able to re- 
duce the Seven United Provinces of the Low 
Countries. 

The ſituation of Great Britain with regard to her 
Colonies, was very far from being ſo advantageous. 
they formed an extenfive country, full of interior 
impediments to an enemy : they were inhabited by 
hardy and reſolute men, inured to the uſe of arms, 


and paſſionately fond of freedom. But that which 


principally ſecured them was their immenſe dif- 
tance, They lay three thouſand miles off; ambi- 
tion could not approach them without an enormous 


expence. This alone was a barrier, that would, in 


the courſe of events, prove inſurmountable; it 
would weaken and weary out their enemies, by ex- 
hauſting them of their treaſures, and oblige them 
to give over for want of means to continue. 
If Spain failed in her attempt on the Dutch in 
the very zenith of her power, could Britain expect 
to reduce the Americans, with much fewer incite- 


ments to hope for ſucceſs ? She ought to take warn- 


ing from the calamities that befel that ambitious 
monarchy, in conſequence of her obſtinately per- 
fiſting, in ſpite of repeated failures, in her iniqui- 
tous endeavours to enſlave a people who were ſtrug- 
gling for their juſt rights. With ſuch a leſſon be- 
tore her, ſhe ought to retract in time, leſt ſhe ſhould, 
in her turn, be held up as another proof of the 
woeful effects of haughtineſs and obſtinacy. 


Were it even allowed that Britain's cauſe was a 


juſt one, was the mutual effuſion of ſo much blood 
by the hands of friends and brethren, to be juſtified 
the laws of humanity ? The conteſt was, in fact, 
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main connected with her as before, and whoſe con- 


of their information in ſome matters, but pleaded te 
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about elaims much more punctilious than eſſential; 
were they to be renounced for ever, the intereſt of 
Britain would receive no detriment.. Dignity was 
the term now appropriated to the pride which this 
country aſſumed towards her Colonies : but could 
that juſtify the imprudence of venturing the loſs of 
ſalid and ſubſtantial proſperity and grandeur ? This 
was a method of proceeding reconcilcable neither 
with conſcience: or honour. Had Britain been in- 
ſulted by a foreign power, it behoved her, unleſs 
the offence was indeed very grievous, to avoid all 
methods of requiring ſatisfaction that tend.d to a 
breach of peace; much leſs could ſhe alledge any 
valid reaſon to draw the {ſword upon her own ſub- 
jects, who had expreſſed the ſtrongeſt defire to re- 


duct was lopdly applauded by the world, and condem- 
ned by none but herſelf. 

To theſe arguments. others were added, fimilar 
to thoſe that had been adduced by the oppoſition in 
the other Houſe; ſuch as the unimportance of a 
conqueſt that muſt be effected by the ruin of. a 
country; the improbability of effecting it; and if 
ſuch an end were attained, the unconquerable dif- 
ficulties that would prevent Great Britain from re— 
taining the Colonies any length of time. It was 
obſerved that by adopting the ſyſtem of hoſtilities, 
an end wes inſtantly put to the great multiplicity of 
benefits continually derived to this country from its 
connection with them; as theſe benefits aroſe from 
peace and friendly intercourſe, the ſuſpenſion of theſe 
would of courſe interrupt them; and if war and 
bloodſhed were of any duration, would, by extit- 
guiſhing former confidence and amity, deſtroy 
them perhaps far ever, | 

| Theſe were vigorous and impreſſive attacks upon 
the miniſtry. 'They did not deny the imperſectneſs 


impracti- 
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impracticability of obtaining ſuch knowledge as 
might have prevented ſeveral diſappointments, They 
were obliged to depend on the ſagacity and judgment 
of thoſe whom they truſted, Their correſpondents 
were at an immenſe diſtance, and liable to be miſtaken 
themſelves in the opinions which they formed of 
men and their deſigns. They had taken all poſſible 
pains to proceed upon ſure grounds, and had duly 
weighed every meaſure that had been enforced, — 
But it would be unjuſt to make them anſwerable for 
failures, that were occaſioned by events totally un- 
foreſeen and unexpected by the ſhrewdeſt perſons 
upon the. ſpot: to ſuch alone muſt be attributed the 
general want of ſucceſs in the plans propoſed and 
purſued in the courſe of the preſent year. 
There were two remarkable inſtances of this kind; 
the one was the total alteration of circumſtances in 
the Province of New Vork; the other was the im- 
plicit acquieſcence of the Southern Colonies in the 
views and arrangements of the Northern. Theſe 


were events that accelerated with irreſiſtible rapi- 


dity the revolution of affairs throughout the whole 
continent, and equally ſurprized the miniſtry, who, 
from their intelligence, were well founded in ap- 
prehending no {ſuch unhappy turn. 5 
But it was the part of men at the head of nations, 
to view theſe viciſſitudes with coolneſs and reſolu- 
tion. It would argue debility of mind to be terri- 
tied by ſuch occurrences from the proſecution of a 
lan that was neceſſary to be adopted at all events, 
and in the carrying on of which people muſt be 
weak indeed to imagine that all would be ſmooth 
and eaſy. The plan ſuppoſed a variety of impedi- 
ments, and had accordingly made ſuitable prepara- 
tions to encounter them. But in a trial of this ſort, 
mankind, after hoping and providing for the beſt, 
ought not to be aſtoniſhed were the whole project to 
be defeated. Such was often the fate of the beſt ON 
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certed and the moſt judicious ; but this was no valid 
objection. to, the undertaking of them, when they 
were authoriſed by juſtice and propriety. | 

After a long and warm debate, the motion for 
an addreſs fimilar to that of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was carried by ſeventy- fix votes againſt 
thirty-three. | ü | 

A proteſt was drawn up againſt it, and figned by 
nineteen Peers; in which they condemned, with 
the utmoſt freedom and aſperity, the war commen- 
ced againſt America. They cenſured, with equal 
ſeverity, the employing of foreign troops, and va- 
rious other parts of the miniſterial conduct. 

In the mean time, as none of the meaſures adopted 
by adminiſtration gave more umbrage than this em- 
ployment of foreign troops, oppoſition determined 
to bring it before Parliament in the moſt ſolemn and 
ſerious manner. 

A motion was accordingly made in the Houle of 
Lords, declaring that to take ſuch a ſtep, without 


the previous conſent of Parliament, was dangerous 
and unconſtitutional, as being clearly againſt law. By 


venturing on ſuch a meaſure, miniſtry had given 
the conſtitution a wound, which unleſs cured with 
all ſpeed, would become mortal. Though the in- 
tention might be innocent, the example would be 
fatal. It was by gradual ſteps that all miſchief pro- 
ceeded ; and this ought to be arreſted in its firſt en- 
trance into this kingdom, if we meant to give it an 
effectual expulſion. The ſubject was of no leſs im- 
portance than that of America itſelf, This exten- 
five part of the Britiſh empire being probably loſt 


for ever, men ſhould, in times ſo pregnant with 


danger to liberty, be vigilant in preſerving the re- 
mainder free, It was our freedom that we chilly 
valued ourſelves upon; but foreigners, few of whom 
enjoyed it in their own country, knew not how t0 


appraiſe its worth, and would therefore feel no 5 
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morſe in depriving us of it, were we ſo imprudent as 
to put ourſelves into their power. Were it allow- 
able to introduce foreign forces into the kingdom, 
a door would be thrown open, through which they 
might ſoon enter in ſufficient numbers to occaſion 
univerſal alarm. | 
Adminiſtration denied, on the other hand, that 
this meaſure offended either the ſpirit or the letter 
of the Bill of Rights, the great palladium of Eng- 
liſh liberty fince the Revolution. This bill forbad 
the introduction of a military force into the king- 
dom during peace; but the times certainly were 
not peaceable ; and they were not to be brought into 
the realm. Did the meaning of that billextend even 
to its dependencies, ſtill, in the preſent caſe, the 
meaſure was highly juſtifiable, as the intention was 
evidently to quell a rebellion. _ | 
The competency of the Crown to levy and main- 
tain troops during war, in any part of its dominions, 
had never been diſputed. The Bill of Rights made 
no ſpecification of Engliſh or foreigners in this mat- 
ter. Theſe had, at various times, at, and fince the 
Revolution, been brought into the realm for its 
defence. Theſe too were times peculiarly marked 
by the warmth of the people at large for the pre- 
ſervation of their liberties; and yet this ſtep had 
been taken without the formal conſent of Parlia- 
ment. In the preſent inſtance, neceſſity ſtrongly 
pleaded for it, and rendered it by no means a matter 
of choice, 
| Oppoſition replied, that the formality of obtain- 
ing the conſent of Parliament was the more requi- 
ſite, as times of war are attended with peculiar 
danger, and people ſhould be more upon their 
guard at thoſe, than at any other ſeaſons. It had 
generally happened in moſt countries, that public 
freedom had been invaded and loſt by armies that 
had been raiſed to protect the ſtate from foreign 
| enemies. 


for animadverſion, that before he would venture 0 
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enemies. Europe had been enſlaved in this manner. 
Taught by thefe precedents, and by the imminent 
danger this nation had experienced in the reigns of 
the two laſt Stuarts, it was the duty of the guar- 
dians of this kingdom to prevent its being involved 


in the common deſtiny of ſo many others, by enfor- 


cing that bill, which was framed in conſequence 


of theſe dangers. 


The ſpirit of this bill extended to every part of 
the Britiſh dominions. What ſafety could there be 
to the liberty of England, if troops ſurrounded it 


on every ſide, ready at a moment's warning to be 


wafted over? Neither was the diſtinction of na— 


tive and foreign troops a matter of indifference.— 


Was it reaſonable to think, that Engliſhmen had 
not a greater: regard for their countrymen than 
ſtrangers could be ſuppoſed to entertain? Would it 
not therefore be an enterprize of greater difficulty 
to oppreſs this country through means of the natives, 
than through that of foreigners ? ' | 

Foreign troops had never been introduced into 
the realm without the approbation of Parlia- 
ment. The Heſhans who came during the rebel» 
lion in the late King's reign, and thoſe who were 
here in the late war, were called in under that ſanc- 
tion; the firſt time by an addreſs from both Houles 
to the Crown ; the ſecond, in virtue of a treaty ap- 


proved in Parliament. 


The jealouſy of the nation reſpecting the admit» 
tance of foreign troops, was a circumſtance well 
known, and duly attended to by all who valued its 
regard, During the triumphant adminiſtration ot 
the Earl of Chatham, notwithſtanding the conſtant 
and numerous levies of men made at home, and the 


neceſſity of finding recruits for the many branches 


of ſervice, during that glorious and extenfive war, 
yet fo cautious was he of giving the leaſt opening 


raiſe 
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raiſe a regiment of Germans to be ſtationed in Ame- 
rica, he carefully procured an act of Parliament for 
that purpoſe. In the arrangement of this matter, 
ſuch deference was ſhown to received ideas, that 
only one third part of the officers were toreigners, 
and the common men were all Proteſtants : they 
were to ſerve in America only, and the higheſt 
commiſſioned officer to be a Lieutenant Colonel. 
This was a ſpecimen of vigilance and cautiouſneſs 
in tranſactions of this Kind, which miniſters ought 
never to forget. „ 3 
Even ſo lately as the year ſixty-eight, upon the 
Iriſn Eſtabliſhment being augmented from twelve to 
fifteen thouſand men, the Crown, though in con- 
junction with the Iriſh Parliament, did not think 
proper to carry that m2aſure into execution, with- 
out the formal concurrence of that of Great Bri- 
tain. = | . 
So jealous were the Engliſh in this particular, 
that the very Prince to whom they owed the revo- 
lution, notwithſtanding all his great and heroic qua- 
lities, could not obtain their conſent to permit one 
lingle regiment of foreigners to remain in this coun- 
try, They infiſted, againſt his repeated entreaties 
tor their ſtay, that he ſhould diſmiſs his favourite 
corps of Dutch guards, the companions of his many 


wars, and of his expedition into England, to reſcue | 


it from arbitrary power. Thoſe who refuſed him 
a requeſt ſeemingly fo reaſonable, and which no 
Prince could have demanded with better grace, 
knew the conſequence of ſuch a precedent, and had 
the firmneſs not to grant it. : 

Such were the principal arguments in the Houſe 
of Lords, for and againſt the legality of introduc= 
ing foreign forces into.the kingdom or its dependen- 
cies, without conſent of Parliament. As an act of in- 
demnity would have been a recognizance of its illega- 
lity, it was ſtudiouſly warded off, as well as the mo- 

tion 
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tion itſelf; which was defeated by the previous 
queſtion. This was carried by a majority of ſeventy- 
five to thirty-two. 8 . 

In the Houſe of Commons, the debates on this 
important ſubject were no leſs warm and elabo- 
rate, and confiſted of much the fame reaſonings. 
A motion was made to the like purpoſe as in the 
Houſe of Lords; but it was loſt in a ſimilar manner; 
eighty- one voted for, and two hundred and three 
againſt it. „ 

In this manner was a queſtion, of which the 
magnitude is equal to that of any other fundamen- 
tal point in the conſtitution, put off to future deci- 
ſion. While it was in agitation, an incomparable 
majority of the public agreed in the opinion adopt- 
ed by the members in the oppoſition. However 
they might differ concerning the meaſures proper 
to be adopted reſpecting America, they cordially 
united with them in reprobating the admiſſion of 
foreign troops into the kingdom, or its dependen- 
cies, without expreſs aflent of Parliament. 

In the midſt of theſe, and ſome other debates of 
a like nature, miniſtry was employing its attention 
upon the meaſures that were to be proſecuted in 
America. The informations coming from that 
quarter, repreſented the ſtrength of the Americans 
az increaſing daily, and the determination of the 
people to be univerſally fixed on the moſt obſtinate 
defence. Their preparations were carried on with 
unremitting ardour, both by ſea and land ; and they 
made no doubt of being able, in the courſe of 
the next year, to moleſt the Britiſh trade in ſuch 
a manner, as would very ſeriouſly affect the mer- 
cantile intereſt. They had begun, at the ſame time, 
to form connexions with foreign countries and na- 
tions; and hoped, in a ſhort time, to place this 
new correſpondence on ſuch a footing, as to draw 


from them all thoſe ſupplies from which they ee 
5 


J. I 


dow debarred by the interruption of their trade with 


ritain. | 
: As the defigns of the Americans were no ſecret, 
it was propoſed by the Admiralty, in a Committee 
of Supply, that the naval eſtabliſhment of failors 
and marines, for the enſuing year, ſhould be aug- 
mented to twenty-eight thouſand men, and the num- 
ber 0: ſhips of war on the American ſtation ſhould 
amount to eighty. The land forces were to conſiſt 
of twenty-five thouſand of the ſelecteſt troops in the 
ſervice. | | 

Theſe formidable preparations called up the at- 
tention of ſeveral of the principal members in the 
_ oppoſition. In order, if it were ſtill poſhble, to 
render the operations of war unneceſſary, it was 
propoſed to enlarge and facilitate the means of re- 
conciliation. To this purpoſe a motion was made 
by one of them, for an addreſs to the King, that 
the commiſſioners appointed to act in America, for 
the purpoſes held out in the ſpeech, ſhould be au- 
thoriſed to receive propoſals for conciliation, from 
any General Convention, Congreſs, or other col- 
lective body, that ſhould be found to convey the 
ſentiments of one or more of the Continental Co- 
lonies, ſuſpending all inquiry into the legal or ille- 
gal forms, under which ſuch Colonies might be diſ- 

poſed to treat. A condeſcendence of this nature 


was repreſented as an inducement to the Americans 


toenter into treaty, and to make conceſſion on their 
part, This might prevent the effuſion of blood 


which was otherwiſe ſo near at hand, and would, 


in all likelihood, lead to an accommodation that 


would reconcile the honour and permanent intereſt 


E Great Britain with the requiſitions of the Co- 
onies. | | 
It was urged in ſupport of this motion, that the 
Engliſh hiſtory furniſhed variety of precedents in 
tavour of ſuch a condeſcenſion from the Crown. 
Kings 
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this conſciouſneſs of its power, diſpoſed of the 
Crown itſelf ; and Kings, by receiving it at their 


William and Mary. 


kind, that might be quoted from the hiſtories of all 
nations, was, that neither King nor Parliament 


conventions popularly choſen in America, whatever 


they were elected. The neceſſity of the times was 


that nothing c 


had yielded to the preſſure of circumſtances. The 


ſubmitted to the mortification of figning a treaty 


rope were not able to ſubdue them: thele were 


pelled at laſt to enter into a negotiation with their 
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Kings had often treated with conventions of the 
people aſſembled without any of the legal forms, 
They were too wile not to know, that ſubſtantial 
power ſupercedes all formalitics, and that when the 
public feels its own ſtrength, it is prudent to ac- 
knowledge it. The nation had more than once in 


hands, had acknowledged their right to beſtow it 
in this manner. To go no further back, the revo— 
lution was a conſpicuous illuſtration of what had 
been afferted. It was a popular convention that 
placed the Crown of this kingdom on the heads of 


The inference from the many precedents of this 


would tuffer any degradation, by treating with the 
denomination they aſſumed, or by whatever methods 


the ſtrongeſt of all reaſons of ſtate ; and it militated 
ſo e e preſent for ſuch condeſcendance, 
ould exceed the raſhneſs of inſiſting 
on a regular courſe of proceeding, in the midſt of ſo 
violent a fermentation as that which involved the 


whole Britiſh empire. The moſt powerful Princes 
proudeſt monarch in his day, Lewis the Fourteenth, 


with his rebellious ſubjects in the Cevennes. T heſe 
reſolute mountaineers, though but a handful, main- 
tained their ground with ſuch invincible courage 
and conduct, that two of the beſt generals in Eu- 


Marſhals Berwick and Villars, who, after man) 
fruitleſs endeavours to overcome them, were com- 


principal 
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pringipal leader, a man of low extraction, but of 
unconquerable ſpirit, and abilities ſufficient to en- 
gage the French miniſtry to grant him and his party 


reaſonable. terms, ſooner than continue to be haraſſed 
by de 


an internal enemy. 1 „„ 

Examples of this ſort, abundance of which could 
de eited, ſhould induce people to relax of their ſtrict 
rights, ſooner than expoſe themſelves to ruin. 
True policy conſiſted in accommodating onefelf to 


exigencies, and difficulties were often made inſur · 


mountable through want of pliancy, 
But the temper of the times fruſtrated this at- 

tempt. A pacification, it was ſaid, was highly de- 

firable ; · but a line was now drawn, beyond which 


goyernment had decreed not to advance. The 


Congreſs knew this determination, and had adopt» 
ed one fimilar. Were the motion to be carried, it 
would amount to an acknowledgment of the Con- 
reſs being a legal aſſembly, which was at pre- 
{ent one of the chief points in debate. Such a 
condeſcenſion would eſtabliſh the validity of all that 
body's proceedings, and incline people to decide 
the whole conteſt in its favour: the juſtice and po- 
litics of Great Britain would be equally arraigned ; 
and further conceſſions would of courſe be expected. 
It would be more prudent, therefore, to ſeek ſome 
method, leſs: liable to ſuch weighty objections. 


Time and circumſpection might produce one pre- 


ferable to the preſent, which was of a nature that 
would admit of being poſtponed, till all others had 
JJ SD 75 

This peremptory refuſal highly exaſperated op- 
pofition. It was ſtrongly urged, that circum- 
ſtances did not correſpond with ſo much inflexibi- 
lity, * Notwithſtanding the vaunts of miniſtry, the 


formidable army that was to conquer America, ſub» | 

ſiſted yet but in contemplation. - Fifty-five thou- 

and men compoſed the eſtabliſkmenz of the enſuing 
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year; but they were chiefly drawn up upon paper. 
Hardly any of the corps to be raiſed; had attained 
their due complement. The miniſterial arrange- 
ments did not agree with the national diſpoſition ; 


"IS 


as the more eligible ſituations in life of the common 


tures throughout the kingdom Thus, notwithſtand- 
ing it Gccaſiened a deficiency of hands for military 

_ . purpoſes, it argued an internal ſtrength and proj- 
| 1 . | > 85 . perity 


fight againſt the French or Spaniards,” to uſe their 
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no means had been left untried to remedy this de- 
fect; but it was radical, and admitted of none but 
a total change of temper and inclination in the bulk 
of the people. It was in vain that bounties had been 
taiſed, and the uſual ſtandard lowered, in order to 
facilitate the levies. Men would not come in upon 
any encouragement. Neither Proteſtants nor Ca- 
tholics could be prevailed upon to enliſt for the 
American fervice ; and the recruiting officers de- 
clared, that they had never before met with ſo 
many mortifications in this branch of military buſi. 

It was now become a general obſervation, that 
the lower claſſes had conceived an abſolute averſe- 
neſs to the American war. Upon former occaſions 
they would croud into the ſervice, and the enliſting 
parties had their choice of fit and able men; but 
now even the commoneſt individuals would expoſ- 
tulate upon the iniquity of ſhedding the blood of 
their fellow ſubjects in America. Were it to 


own words, „men enough would be found; but 
it is hard to take away the lives of our own country- 
men.” 1 hs 
The miniſterial fide replied to theſe objections, 
by obſerving, that the backwardneſs alluded to 
proceeded from natural and obvious caules ; ſuch 


people in this country, which led them to ſlight the 
military profeſſion. It was alſo an unanſwerable proot 
of the flouriſhing ſtate of the trade and manutac- 


% 


perity of much more importance, as it ſnewed the 
ability of this nation to ſupport the expences of any 
war; which was a more deſirable circumſtance than 
that affluence of volunteers ſo much boaſted, and 
which often proved no more than a ſlackneſs in bu- 
ſineſs, and want of occupation. 5 

A former ſtricture on the conduct of miniſtry was 
renewed upon this occaſion. An army of twenty= 
five thouſand men had been announced to the pub- 
lic, as the force intended to be employed againſt 
America; but this was repreſented as wholly inade- 

quate to the purpoſe of ſubduing it. The Coloniſts 
were not in the caſe of a foreign nation, whoſe in- 
dependence and ſovereignty had long been acknow- 
ledged, and with whom war is waged merely to ob- 
tain a favourable ſettlement of ſome points in litiga- 
tion. They were a people whom we called our ſub- 
jects, and whoſe obedicnce to us we were determined 
to compaſs by force of arms. They, on the other 
hand, acknowledged only a conditional ſubjection; 
and were as reſolute in maintaining their determi- 
nation, as we were in aſſerting ours. The ſtrife was 
therefore for abſolute dominion over them; a ſpecies 
of government, rather than ſubmit to which, they 
had reſolved to undergo any diſtreſs and extremity. 
Actuated by this reſolution, the whole continent 
had in a manner taken up arms. Whoever was 
fit for a ſoldier, was become one. This rendered 
their military force extremely numerous, as all oc- 
cupations were ſuſpended for the proſecution of 
war, which was now the ſole idea that employed 
their attention. 1 
In ſuch critical circumſtances, decifive meaſures 
were indiſpenſible. Nothing ſhould be done by 
halves: it was by acting in this ineffectual, impru- 
dent manner, that the laſt campaign had proved ſo 
unſucceſsful. A repetition of this ill ſucceſs would 
neceſſarily follow the ſame conduct that ꝑraduced 
G 2 
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it. Miniſtry might, and would probably blame 
Generals, for not ſending them more acceptable 
accounts of their proceedings; but Generals, how. 
ever brave and experienced, could not counteract 
the courſe of natural cauſes. If the bodies under 
their command were not of ſufficient ſtrength, they 
could not perform the ſervices entruſted to their 
execution. Their oww Kill would be of no uſe, the 
valour of their men fruitleſs, and the money of 
the nation would be thrown away. 
Such was the opinion of ſome of the beſt officers 
in the Britiſh ſetvice ; men who had long made part 
of adminiſtration, and who did not ſtill ſcruple to 
declare their opinion in the moſt explicit terms. 
Sentiments of this kind, expreſſed without reſerva- 
tion, ought to have due weight at the preſent ſea- 
lon, when the commiſſion. of any further miſtakes 
df this ſort, might involve our affairs on the Ame- 
rican continent in itretrievable perplexity, 
War and pacification did not in the preſent mo- 
ment agree. We ſhould make .a deciſive option of 
one, and purſue that only. The interference of the 
other- would defeat it, by which means neither 
would he carried on in a proper manner. If war was the 
meaſure embraced, let it be waged with prudence 
as well as with ſpirit; let ſuch a force be ſent as 
would, by its formidablenels, aſcertain ſucceſo, and 
bruſh at once all refiſtance. No treaty, no ſtipula- 
tions ſhould cater into ſuch a ſyſtem. Submiſſion 
ſhould be commanded, and the terms preſcribed; 
without ſuffering a negotiation to be mentioned. 


If, on the-contrary, peace is the object propoſed 
an really deſired, ſuſpend all theſe formidable and 
expenſive preparations; declare, in the phaineſt and 
 tyoſt intelligible terms, the conditions on which 
you are willing ta be. reconciled : let this. dechara- 
tion be. irre vocable; and then wait an N 
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denial, before your ultimate deciſion, either to pro- 
ceed to hoſtilities, or to diſarm. 

But this propoſal was oppoſed as too eremptory. 
The force by ſea and laſt defigned for America, 
would be fully adequate to bold out at once both 
war and conciliation. When the Coloniſts beheld 
the ſword in one hand, and the moſt friendly prof. 
fers in the other; when they ſaw the terrible trial 
they muſt undergo, and refle&ted on the equitable- 
neſs of the demands made by this country, ſelf- 
preſervation, and their own clear intereſt, would 
prevail over all ſentiments of inveteracy, and influ- 
ence them not to refuſe what they muſt perceive 
they would at laſt be glad not to have denied at 
fir 5 

The idea of a conqueſt of America, was by no 
means cheriſhed. This included a chain of cala- 
mitous conſequences, which it was the ſincere de- 
fire of miniſtry to avoid. The intent of Britain 
could not be to ruin the Coloniſts, but to reclaim 
them from their obſtinacy. This indeed was ſo in- 
flexible, that nothing ſhort of coercion could effect 
it. For this reaſon, every preparation had been 
made that was neceſſary to ſtrike terror; but if this 
was not produced, and force muſt be uſed, ſtill it 
would be carried no farther than was abſolutely res 
quifite, and every blow that was ſtruck would be 
accompanied with offers of reconciliation. 

In anſwer to theſe ideas, it was urged, that re- 
conciliation was well underſtood to be at an im- 
menſe diſtance ; and that when it came, it would ar- 
rive, in all probability, on the point of the ſword. 
He that had the longeſt, would dictate the terms 
of pacification in America. It was in vain to flatter 
ourſelves the Americans would ſubmit to the defires 
of Britain at the preſent ;. they were fluſhed with 
the fortunate accident of laſt campaign, and did not 


3 look 
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look upon the Britiſh troops with any dread, It 
would be a deed of neceſſity to convince them by 
experience of their ſuperiority, otherwiſe they would 
remain as refractory as cver, and their preſump- 
tion would never permit them to ſubſcribe to any 
treaty of which they were not the framers, 
Matters were now brought to a crifis of deciſion ; 

the buſineſs was begun, and it would be no leſs diſ- 

graceful than imprudent to put it off, Britain was 
in tlie fituation of a warrior, who having buckled 
on his armour, and girded on his ſword, ſhould 
| heſitate to draw it. Such a ſtate of ſuſpence would 
embolden the Americans; it would increaſe their 
ardour, and their endeayours to be prepared to meet 
us in the field. 
The concluding reply to theſe animadverſions 
was, that a conſtitutional dependence was the only 
demand of Great Britain. upon her Colonies : that 
ſhe had taken up arms to enforce this, and meant 
to uſe them for no other purpoſe. While ſhe pre- 
tended to no more, the Colonies having no motives of 
terror in ſuch claims, would not oppoſe them with 
ſuch decifiveneſs and violence, as they would moſt 
| certainly an ayowal to reduce them to the condition 
of a conquered people. It was much wiſer, there- 
fore, to hold up conſtantly to their view, an invitation 
to be reconciled, upon ſuch conditions as would pre- 
ſerve all their rights untouched, than 'to ruth at 
once into extremities, and profeſs a determination 

to give them no opportunity of ſtipulating for 
themſelves. 

As 1 ant terms had been' a pa theſe 
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themſelve es into 7 RF ents in order to avold 


the reſentment of an unmercif ul conqueror. As 504 | 
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diſclaimed this title, and acted in no other light than 
that of an acknowledged ſuperior demanding his 
lawful due, the feelings of the Americans would 
not be inſulted in the manner they muſt be, were 
the haughry threats and ſupercilious airs of a deſ- 
potic oppreſſor to be aſſumed: theſe indeed would 
not only render them deſperate, but juſtify their 
refiſtance, both of which it was equally the duty 
and the defire of miniſtry to prevent, | 
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Tranſactious in Great Britain relating to America. 


ä D URING theſe Parliamentary tranſactions 


the laſt petition from Congreſs having lain 
dormant awhile, though far from being forgotten, 
was at length brought into notice and diſeufion. 

It had been tranſiently mentioned ſeveral times 
in debate, and repreſented by oppoſition as a ground 
of conciliation, on which Great Britain and Ame- 
rica might have met to their mutual advantage. 
Miniſtry underwent, of courſe, ſevere reproaches 
for having neglected this, and other applications of 
the like nature. e . 

A copy of the petition having however been laid 
before the Houſe of Lords, it was moved by a no- 
bleman in the oppoſition, that Mr. Penn, who had 
brought it from America, ſhould be examined at 
the bar of the Houſe. A variety of reaſons were al- 
ledged for this motion, He was a gentleman of 
* rank and fortune, and had been Governor of 

ennſylvania, now become the centre, as it were, 
of American ſovereignty and politics. He was 
perſonally acquainted with moſt of the members of 
Congreſs. As he had long reſided in the city where 
they aſſembled and held their deliberations, his ſta- 
tion, family connections, and perſonal character, 


opened to him ſuch avenues to the moſt uſeful and 


authentic information, as few other individuals 
could command. It was not doubted, therefore, 


but that much important intelligence would be 


obtained through his means, eſpecially concerning 


the temper and inclinations of the people, a * 
PWW we * 
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that had been liable to many contradictory repres 
ſentations. As he was at the ſame time a man of 


acknowledged. diſcernment, a juſt dependence might If 
be placed on his report ; and poſſeſſing ſo extenfive 

operty in America, he could not be ſuſpected i 
x partiality. to the cauſe of independency, the 1 


eſtabliſhment of which would probably affect the 0 
fortune of his family; and, at all events, deprive 1 1 11 
of the great powers and prerogatives with which it N 
had been ſo long inveſted. = 
It appeared from this gentleman” s teſtimony, that il 
the charge of aiming at independency, ſo pofitively it 
imputed to Congreſs, was ill founded, The mem- , 4! 
bers of that Aſſembly had been fairly elected, and. Wh 
were men of character and abilities; they had acted 
conformably to the ſenſe of their conſtituents ; 3 the 
Colonies had the higheſt confidence in their inte- | 


grity, and were entirely governed by their deci- 
fions. The. determination to reſiſt Great Britain was 


unanimous, as well as the perſuaſion that they were | j 
fully able to defend themſelves againſt any aggreſſor, Oo 
The population of Pennſylvania was ſo much in- ths 


creaſed of late years, that it now afforded a militia of =_ 
ſixty thouſand men. No leſs than twenty thouſand 
of theſe had (enrolled themſelves to ſerve without 3 
pay, and had armed and embodied themſelves be- 11 
fore his departure. This body of volunteers in- fy 
cluded the moſt reputable people in the. Province, 1 
and conſiſted chiefly of individuals poſſeſſed of pro- fg 
2 They had, in imitation of the Colony of | 
aſſachuſet, inſtituted a body of minute-men, 
amounting to five thouſand. They had, in great Mi 
abundance, materials for iron cannon; they had al- * 
ready caſt braſs ordnance at Philadelphia; and fa- | 
bricated ſmall-arms in great plenty and perfection. | 
Notwithſtanding the . unfavourable reception of | 
their former - . petitions, Congreſs had formed the q: 
moſt ®hopeful expectations of that which | bg brought Ws 
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over. So ſanguine was the public idea of its being 
ſucceſsful, that it had been ſtiled the olive branch, 
and his friends had complimented him upon his 
being the bearer. | fe FE. 
He was, however, very apprehenſive, that the 
diſappointment they would feel on receiving intel- 
ligence of its treatment in England, would be pro- 

ductive of the moſt fatal effects. When they found 
that conciliatory meaſures had been laid aſide here, 
and that coercion was veſolved upon, they would 
reſume their ideas of refiſtance, and give over all 
thoughts of reconciliation. In this caſe, he doubt- 
ed not they would form connections with foreign 


powers. | 
- He repreſented the inclinations of the Americans 
as peaceable and friendly in the ſincereſt degree, 
provided thoſe claims were allowed them on which 
they had ſo uniformly inſiſted. They bore the 
higheſt reſpect to Congreſs, but were not the leſs 
defrrous of reconciliation with Great Britain. Con- 
greſs itſelf had determined to throw no bars in the 
way to pacification, and to ſubmit to all the former 
regulations enacted previous to the preſent diſturb- 
'ANCES, "+ | NT 45 | 
So truly were the Americans fatisfied with their 
ſubordinate condition, that they commemorated 
annually the day whereon tranquility was reſtored 
'to their. country, and harmony between Great 
Britain and America, by the repeal of the ſtamp 
act. Had not thoſe acts taken place fince tha: 
period, which were ſo obnoxious, and gave them 
fo much offence, all paſt diſſentions would have 
been buried in oblivion, and the ſame cordialit) 
and attachment to this country would have ſub- 
fifted as heretofore. N „ 
In conſequence of this examination, it was moved, 
that the petition from the Continental Congreſs 
to the King, was ground for a conciliation of the 
„ | unhappy 
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unhappy differences ſubſiſting between Great 
Britain and America. The neceſſity of an immedi- 
ate ceſſation of this fatal diſpute was ſtated in vari- 
ous points of view; the blood that would be ſhed in 
America, the diſtreſs that would enſue in Great 
Britain, and the advantages that would accrue to 
our enemies, were enlarged upon with great energy. 
After repreſenting the innumerable difficulties 
that muſt attend the carrying on of a war on the 
American continent, the uncertainty of ſucceſs, on 
the one hand, and the certainty of the expence and 
loſs of men on the other, the ſupporters of this mo- 
tion adverted to the numberlets advantages that 
would immediately follow from the reſtoration of 
peace and mutual amity. They congratulated the 
public on the auſpicious opportunity afforded 
by the petition, of removing at once every neceſſity 
of recurring to odious meaſures to enforce the 
authority of the ſtate, Fortune ſeemed willing 
to ſooth, as it were, the national pride of this coun- 
try, by inclining the Coloniſts to lay an humble pe- 
tition at its feet, imploring it to grant them peace ä 
and friendſhip. Great Britain might now, without 
derogating from its dignity, conſent to treat with 
r 1 
The queſtion to be deeided between Great Britain 
and America was now become very ſimple and clear. 
—What did Britain claim? What would America 
grant? What could the former in juſtice demand, 
but the ſame ſuperintending and ſovereign power 
which ſne had always exerciſed, and which had 
never been denied her, in the regulation of the com- 
merce, and of the external concerns of America? 
Provided the Colonies were placed on the ſame foot- 
ing in thoſe reſpects, on which they ſtood at the 
concluſion of the laſt war, they would chearfuliy 
Teturn to their union with Great Britain, and to the 
lame dependence they had always profeſſeld. A 
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In this light the petition opened the wideſt door 
to reconciliation. - Its very expreſhons breathed the 
warmeſt defire of renewing all former attachments, 
The Coloniſts particularly declared, that they de- 
fired no conceſſion to be made derogatory to the ho- 
nour of the parent ſtate. They beſought the King 
to recall his troops, by which they meant no more 
than a ſuſpenſion of arms. The only preliminary 
requeſted by them was to repeal thoſe acts that moſt 
oppreſſed them, which were thoſe by which they 
were deprived of their charters, their fiſheries, and 
their trade, 

A repeal of the obnoxious parts of the regulations 
made reſpecting America, fince the year fixty-three, 
the period at which they fixed the commencement of 
their grievances, would be no leſs conducive to the 
intereſt of Britain, than confiſtent with juſtice, and 
with the wiſhes of the Americans. 

When they beheld that benevolence reſtored to 
them which they had been uſed to experience in 
happier times, and a fincere readineſs to eaſe them 
of every burthen of which they had ſo long com- 
plained, they would repay this country with every 
conceſſion it could reaſonably deſire. The firſt ſtep 
was to meet them on the ground propoſed by their 
petition. This would ſmoothen at once the path to 
an entire reconciliation, by convincing them that 
we were no leſs earneſt than themſelves, in our en- 
deavours to reſtore mutual peace and amity. 
It was anſwered, on the other ſide, that it was 
utterly incompatible with the right of ſovereignty 10 
receive the petition, on which the preſent motion 
was grounded. That very reception would be a fe- 
linquiſhment of ſuch claim, To treat with an ille- 
gal aſſembly of men, avowing and- juſtifying ther 
reſiſtance, would be to acknowledge, not only V- 
tually, but formally, that they were the proper de 

puties of the people of whom they aſſumed the re- 
4 : - Preſentation 
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preſentation. While they pretended to be ſubjects, 
they could not meet in any other form than that 
preſcribed by the conſtitution, oo ans 
But the reality was, that whatever their pretences 
tight be, their behaviour was the reverſe of obe- 
dience and loyalty. While acknowledging the 
right of ſupremacy and controul in the Britiſh le- 
piflature, they contradicted it in the moſt effectual 
manner in all their actions, by declaring againſt.the 
exerciſe of it, whenever it oppoſed their factious 
defigns. They refuſed to admit the declaratory 
Act, thoſe for quartcring ſoldiers, and eſtabliſhing 
courts of admiralty. They rejected, in ſhort, eve- 
ry regulation they diſliked, and yet inſiſted on their 
acknowledging the legiſlative ſuperintendency of 
Great Britain. What was ſuch a conduct, but an 
affront to the underſtanding of the Britiſh govern- 
ment? Ds DS 
This conduct of the Americans appeared ſo full 
of duplicity and prevarication to ſome members of 
the Houſe, that they repreſented the petition as a 
baſe attempt to impoſe upon the King and Parlia- 
ment. Covering its intent with ſpecious proteſta- 
tions of loyalty on the one hand, the Congreſs 
had, on- the other, filled its appeals to the Bri- 
tiſn and Iriſn nation with malicious and falſe in- 
finuations- againſt the government of this country. 
They loaded the Parliament with abuſe, denied its 
lawful authority, and manifeſtly ſtrove to ſow diſ- 
ſention in hotk kingdoms, and to involve them in 
reciprocal” bloodſhed, by inviting. the people to 
unite in: eſpouſing their cauſe, and in reſiſting the 
JJC 
With men whoſe behaviour was ſo inſidious, 
It was immpruc ent to hold a friendly communication. 
As they had acted the part of traitors, they oughit 
to be treated as ſuch. - It were weakneſs in! the. ex- | 
keme to diſſemble the reſentment which coult 7 
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Fail being excited by ſuch odious proceedings, and 


| which called for chaſtifement without further 
delay. 
After a long and violent debate, the motion in 
| fovaur of the petition was at laſt rejected, by a di- 
viſion of cighty-fix, againſt thirty-three. 
While this conteſt employed the Upper Houſe, 
the Lower was filled with no leſs altercation ; in con- 
ſequence of the demands for the ſapplies on ac- 
count. of the American War. . The land-tax was 
now to be raiſed to four ſhillings in the pound.— 
This augmentation occaſioned the country gentle- 
men to turn their attention to an object that con- 
cerned them in a more particular manner than any 


5 other denomination of ubj ects. 


They had ſupported the coercive meaſures apainſ 
the Colonies, in conſtant expectation that a reve- 
nue would ariſe from thence, to leſſen the weight 
of the heavy burthens with which this country was 


loaded. Actuated by this hope, they were willing. 


to advance money while they had a proſpect of being 


5 relieved from exactions in future, by the contribu- 


tions which were to be drawn from America. 

It was therefore with no ſmall ſurprize and con- 
cern, that they obſerved, by the language of mi- 
niniſtry, that the idea of taxation was in a manner 
abandoned as inexpedient, or impracticable. They 
declared, in conſequence, that it that eſſential ob- 
ect was relinquiſhed, they ſhould alſo recede from 
their intention of granting money for the proſecu- 
tion of a conteſt, from which no ſubſtantial benefits 

were to be derived ; and which was attended with an 
ex pence, which nothing but the well-founded expcc- 
tation of large pecuniary emoluments to come coul 
encourage them to ſupport. Unleſs, therefore, ſuch 
were the motives in view, they could not, conſiſt- 
ently with the public interelt, conſent to the increaſe 
of. the land | tax. 
| W 
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. Theſe diſcontents of the landed gentlemen were 
a ſerious alarm to miniſtry. The only method of 
pacifying them, was a ſolemn aſſurance that the in- 
tention of obtaining a revenue from America had 
never been dropped. Whatever language might 
have been held on this ſubject, no more was meant, 
than that in times of ſo mh trouble and confuſion, 
it was not adviſeable to mix that with other cauſes 

of diſſention and clamour in the Colonies; but 
though abandoned for the preſent, the idea fully i 
ſubſiſted in proſpect. | 

The diſpute with America was 8 org 6 
rious, and of more importance than it was originally. 
The ſupremacy of the parent ſtate was now called 
in queſtion : until this great object was aſcertained, 

all other conſiderations muſt remain unſettled ; but 
| 85 ſoon as this was happily terminated, the buſineſs 
of taxation ſhould be regularly reſumed, as a Meas 
ſure which eould not be diſpenſed with, and without 
which the ſettlement of the claims of this country 
would be deficient and incomplete. 

This explanatory anſwer having tranquiliſed the 
minds of the country gentlemen, the land tax was 
fixed at four ſhillings in the pound, by a majority 
of one hundred and eighty-two againſt forty-ſeven. 

The. rapidity with which miniſtry carried all the 
meaſures it propoſed, did not, however, diſcourage 
oppoſition from making another effort to bring 
about an accommodation between Great Britain and 
its Colonies. The ſame. gentleman who, durin 
the ſeſſions of the preceding year, had ſo rigorouſly, 
though ineffectually, introduced a conciliatory pro- 
Penn reſolved again to make a fimilar attempt. 

The motion to this purpole was prefaced by. a pe- 
tition from the principal cloathing towns, in the 
county of Wilts. The intent of the petition was 

9 counteract another, which had. been. procured 
Aor > contradictory purpoſe, and'to prevent, in the 
: e | wag 
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petitioner's words; the dreadful effects which might 
ariſe from ſuch miſrepreſentation being conveyed to 
Parliament. It deprecated, in the moſt feeling and 
 folemn manner, the miſeries of a civil war, and en- 
treated the Houſe to adopt ſuch meaſures, as might 
reſtore the affectionate intercourſe between England 
J. 
Mr. Burke, the mover of this conciliatory bill, 
exerted himſelf on this occaſion with his uſual in- 
genuity and eloquenee; and left no argument un- 
employed, of which the ſubje& would admit. 


He repreſented, with great force of language, 


the violent remper of the times, and the imputation 
of want of zeal and patriotiſm, which thoſe men 


lay under, who recommended lenity, and endea- 


voured to avert, by peaceable meaſures, the ruinous 
conſequences of an oppoſite conduct. by, 

Three different plans, he obſerved, were now in 
contemplation for terminating the preſent diſtur- 
bances. The firſt was, war and conquelt ; the ſe- 
cond, war accompanied with: treaty. ; the third, 


peace and conceſſion: He examined the means by 


' Which the war was to be carried on in America the 
next campaign, and repreſented them 3s inadequate 
to the end propoſed. He reprobated the idea of 
Having recourſe to plunder and deſolation, in order 
to compel the enemy to ſubmit. This, he ſaid, 
would irritate, but never conquer: it would pro- 
duce hatred and animoſity; but never had, nor ever 
could induce a people to become ſubjects to 
another. F . 
He aſſerted, that there was no probability of ſue- 
cells in the various arrangements that were propoſed. 
They had received the fanction-of no proper autho- 
Tity': no military or naval officer had given an opi- 
nion in their favour; and ſeveral - of the moſt emi- 
nent in both departments, had diſapproved of them. 
As no nian vf military ex pericnce would vouch 4 
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the ſufficiency of the force, none of thoſe who 
were commiſſioned to furniſh it with ſupplies, 
would anſwer for its ſubfiſtence from the moment 
itleft the ſea coaſt, This would effectually prevent 
He next adverted to the mixture of war and 
treaty; and condemned it as tending to fruitleſs de- 
lays, and productive of nothing certain and conclu- 
five. It were nugatory to ſend out pardons to peo- 
ple who had neither applied for, nor would accept 
of them. Did miniſtry imagine that nothing was 
wanting but an amneſty to reſtore peace in America? 
He reprobated, with great ſeverity, the diſere- 
tionary power veſted in Commiſhoners,* of granting 
general, or particular pardons, in ſuch manner, and 
to ſuch perſons only, as they ſhould think proper, 
without any direction for their government, on the 
one hand, or conditions ſpecified as neceſſary to be 
obſerved on the other. 7 
After repreſenting the preceding ſyſtems as ineffi- 
cacious, he brought forwards the plan he had fram- 
ed upon this occaſion; and which was founded upon 
the idea of conceſſion previous to treaty: he in- 
fiſted upon the immediate neceſſity of making con- 
ceſſions: the ſooner they were made, the better 
grace would accompany them. Such a meaſure 


would obviate the tediouſneſs incident to trea- 


ties, would be more conſiſtent with the dignity of 
Parliament, and conciliate the Colonies much 
ſooner than conceſſions arifing from ſtipulations. 

The firſt object in view, ought to be to regain 
the confidence of the Coloniſts, which had been ut ; 
terly loſt by the conduct obſerved towards them 
during the laſt ten years. Parliamentary interpo- 
fition could alone reſtore it, by becoming ſecurity 
for government, and ſettling matters on à conſtitu- 
tonal foundation. | 
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The right of taxation having occaſioned the pre. 
fent diſpute, it was a concern to be adjuſted preyj. 
ouſly to all others. In order to have a elear percey. 

tion of the true relation, which the Britiſh Parlia. 
ment bore to the Colonies, he obſerved that it ought 
to be conſidered not as the repreſentative, but as 
the ſovereign of America, In this light taxation 
was no part of ſovereignty ; but ought to be cxer- 
ciſed ſolely by the authority of thoſe who are to be 
"taxed, in the fame manner as the people of Eng. 
land authoriſe their repreſentatives in Parliament. 
Nie preſſed, in the moſt urgent manner, the ne- 
.ceſfity of relinquiſhing entirely the claim of taxa- 
tion; which, indeed, was no longer tenable in the 
circumſtances this country had been placed by the 
injudiciouſneſs of people in power. There was no 
diſhonour, however, in any ſort of ſettlement of do- 
meſtic quarrels. Engliſnmen ſhould not ſtand upon 
punctilios among themſelves ; and would incur leſs 
diſgrace by yielding an hundred points to each 
other, in order to procure a termination of their 
inteſtine feuds, than by giving up a fingle point to 
a foreign enemy. But unleſs due conceſſions were 
made in time to our people in the Colonies, of our 
"own accord, there was much danger that we ſhould 
make them at laſt through compulſion. 
The bill he had framed for the purpoſe of conci- 


liation, was upon the model of the famous ſtatute 


made in the thirty-fifth year of Edward the Firſt, 
by which the Crown renounced the taxing of the 
ſubject without conſent of Parliament. He ſhowed 
the reſemblance of the diſputes between king and 
people about taxation at that time, to thoſe that 
ſubfiſted at preſent between the Britiſh Parliament 
and the Colonies. The claims of the Crown then, 
were the ſame as thoſe of Parliament now, and the 
complaints remedied by that ſtatute, you 1 
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-thoſe which the preſent bill was intended to re- 


move. c 


Here, therefore, was a precedent of the higheſt 


authority, to guide men in the labyrinth wherein 


they were ſo unhappily involved. The Crown had 


been, antecedently to that ſtatute, in the practice 
of levying money upon the people, by its ſole au- 
thority; and vindicated it by the ſame reaſons now 


alledged by Parliament in ſupport of the like claim 


over America. The King, it was then argued, be- 


ing charged with the protection of the realm, muſt 


of courſe be provided with the means requiſite for 
that purpoſe ; and 1t would be inconſiſtent to com- 
mit the firſt to his care, without truſting him alſo 
with the ſecond. Upon this ground the right of 
taxation was maintained as inherent in the Crown, 
But with all theſe claims and reafonings on his fide, 
this power of taxing was explicitly and ſolemnly 
given up by as great and wiſe a monarch as ever 
fat on the Engliſh throne. „„ 
It was very remarkable that this ſtatute contained 
nothing tending in anywiſe to affect the royal pre- 
rogative in other matters. The preſervation of its 
other branches was owing, probably, to the ſurren- 
der of this obnoxious one. The bill in queſtion 
was perfectly conformable to the ſpirit of that ſta- 
tute. Great Britain ſtood in the place of the crown; 
America in that of the ſubject. The circumſtances 
attending the relation in both inſtances, were ſuffi 
ciently alike to juſtify his making the one a prece- 
dent for the other in the caſe of taxation. e 
He then enumerated the particulars of the bill ; 
which were a renunciation of the exerciſe of taxa- 
tion, without entering into the queſtion of right. 
A reſervation of the power of levying duties for the 
regulation of commerce; but the money ſo raiſed 
Was to be at the diſpoſal of the General Aſſembly in 
Whole diſtrict it was levied. It empowered the 
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Crown to call a General Meeting, or Congrefs of the 
Colonies, whenever it was judged expedient. The 
acts of which were to be binding upon all. The 
duties laid on them in the year fixty-ſeven, with 
the late coercive and penal laws, were to be repealed. 
An act of amneſty was to paſs on their laying down 
their arms within a certain time. All revenue in 
future was to conſiſt of free gifts, as in England. 
The objections to this bill were, that it gave too 
much away from Great Britain, and yet too little to 
ſatisfy the Colonies. Their claims included not 
only the reſcinding of the declaratory act, and the 
others paſſed fince the year fixty-three, but all the 
revenue laws made from the time when the act of 
Trade was paſſed, to the preſent period. They ob- 
zected to all regulations for the expreſs purpoſe of 
revenue; but the bill extended no further back 
than the year fixty-ſeven. To coincide fully with 
the demands of America, it ought to have reached 
as far as the ſeventy- ſecond year of the laft century. 
Neither did the bill give them relief in the caſe of 
Admiralty Courts, of which they fo much com- 
Plained ; and which, though altered in ſome of their 
forms, were as old as the act of Navigation itſelf, 
The bill, in order to be complete, ſhould ſatisfy 
them in that, and in all other matters which they 
confidered as grievances. 
The bill did not beſtow liberally enough with 
one hand, and laviſhed too much with the other, 
by giving up rights which had never been quel- 
tioned until the preſent conteſt. It aſſigned the du- 
ties to be collected for the regulation of commerce, 
to the diſpoſal of the reſpective Aſſemblies, as if 
levied by their authority: this was, in a manner, 
acknowledging that Parliament had improperly in- 
terfered in diſpoſing of their revenue, and was à 
virtual repeal of every ſtatute for its diſpoſal, made 
ſince the act of Trade, 3 
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Tt was inſiſted upon, at the ſame time, that as a 
plan of accommodation had been marked out in the 
ipeech from the Throne, it would be diſreſpectful. 
to the Crown, and tend to diminiſh the confidence 
of Parliament in the miniſtry that adviſed that plan, 
to prefer another to it, unleſs it were laid aſide by 
the ſame authority that framed or recommended it. 
Beſides the foregoing arguments, others were alſo 
alledged, to prove that all endeavours of reconci- 
lation were fruitleſs in the preſent temper of the 
Americans. Coercion alone was the medium, 
whereby any ufeful purpoſe could be effected. 
The repeated propoſals in order to bring about a re- 
ſtoration of peace and amity between Great Britain 
and the Coloniſts, had only hardened theſe, and in- 
creaſed their audacity. While they ſaw us perpe- 
tually buſied in deviſing ſchemes of this nature, 
they would moſt certainly conclude that we were 
conſcious of more internal debility than miniſtry, 
were willing to own, and that unleſs this were the 
caſe, ſo proud and haughty a people would not be 
ſo ready to ſtoop to ſo much condeſcenſion. 

No debate had for a long time been ſupported 
with greater energy and vigour. Both parties diſ- 
played on this occaſion uncommon eloquence and 
abilities: it did not terminate till four in the morn- 
ing; when the previous queſtion being put, the 
motion was negatived by a majority of two hundred 
and ten, to one hundred and five. EY 
Some days after the rejection of this famous bill, 
another was brought into Parliament, probibiting 
all intercourſe with the Thirteen United Colonies, 
All American property, at ſea, or in harbour, was 
declared lawful prize to the officers and companies 
of the King's veſſels. It empowered the Crown to 
point commiſſioners, with authority to grant 
pardons to individuals, to inquire into general 
and particular grievances, to determine whether | 
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part or the whole of a Colony were returned to that 
ſtate of obedience which entitled them to the King's. 
rotection, and to take off the reſtrictions of the 
bill as they thought proper. 5 
A bill of this kind, rouſed immediately the ut- 
moſt fury of oppoſition. Were theſe, it was aſked, 
the terms of reconciliation held out to the Colonies, 
as an inducement to return to their allegiance ? Such 
a bill was a radical deſtruction of all hopes of ac- 
commodation. Britain and America muſt now pre- 
* $f abſolute conqueſt, or total independency, 
e had renounced all government over them, but 
that of the ſword ; and they muſt now ſeek protec. 
tion from our rage, under the ſhelter of ſome fo- 
reign power, Their merchant ſhips would now be 
converted into privateers; the ſeas would ſwarm 
with them; and our trade in all parts, eſpecially in 
the Weſt Indies, would become expoſed to their 
depredations. 
Offers of pardon, and of being reſtored to free- 
dom of trade, were made to a people who ſcorned 
the one, and had determined to loſe the other, ra- 
ther than ſubmit to the injunctions laid upon them. 
But miniſtry ſhould- not imagine that the ports of 
America would remain ſhut ; they would be thrown 
open ta all nations; all ſtates and potentates would 
be invited to eſtabliſh an intercourſe with them :— 
And would none accept the invitation? Did mini- 
ſtry flatter itſelf, that of ſo many ill-wiſhers to Bri- 
tain, none would beſtir themſelves on this occafion ! 
No man that was not guilty of wilful 1gnorance, 
could harbour a moment's. doubt, that this bill 
would prove a fignal to all the enemies of Great 
Britain, to unite their councils and their arms for 
the furtherance of that ruin into which ſhe was nov 
precipitating herſelf, equally to their ſatisfaction 
and amazement, 1 
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In ſupport of this bill it was alledged, that it had 
not altered the nature of things. America was al- 
ready at war with Great Britain, and reſolved to 
proſecute it by ſea, as well as by land, in the ſame 
manner as ourſelves. We were compelled by the 
circumſtances of diſtance and ſituation, to carry on 
the war on both elements. Were the Americans 
left the liberty of navigation, they would be ſup- 
plied with thoſe means of defence which it was our 
intention to intercept, by making capture of their 
veſſels. The more vigorous and extenſive our ope- 
rations, the ſooner hoſtilities would be at an end. — 
Miſtaken lenity would only lengthen the duration. 

of war, and prevent us from improving thoſe oppor- 
tunities of ſucceſs, which would naturally ariſe from 
| embracing every poſſible means of diſtreſſing the 

enemy. 

The bill was neceſſarily ſevere; otherwiſe it 
would not anſwer the point propoſed, which was 
coercion. But its effects would not be felt by ſuch 
as Choſe to avoid them. Whoever ſubmitted, was 
that inflant delivered from all apprehenſions on that 
account. Obedience, or chaſtiſement, were now 
placed before the Americans for their choice, — 
Every Colony, and every individual on the conti- 
nent was invited to peace and reconciliation. All 
that was requeſted, was an acknowledgment of the 
ſovereignty of Great Britain, and a proportionable 
contribution towards the common exigencies of the 
empire. Let this be granted, and we became their 

friends and protectors. 

Great apprehenſions were pretended for our plan- 
ters in the Weſt Indies, and our merchants trading 
taither ; but they had little reality, and were prin- 
cipally held out to excite complaints againſt go- 
vernment, and to repreſent miniſtry as guilty of 
prudence and mal-adminiſtration. Was it any 
15 Ways probable, that America, notoriouſly deficient- 

f 4 in 
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in ſo many effential reſources, without a navy, or 
a fingle ſhip of any conſiderable force, her coaſts 
and ports at the command of our fleets, could face 
the power of Britain at fea? Were we wanting in 
yy to defend our trade and poſſeſſions in the Weſt 
Indies from the attacks of America ? | 
Foreign Princes and nations were brought into 
the liſt of thoſe apprehenſions that were entertained 
on our account : but the fituation of ſuch as were 
moſt to be guarded againſt, would probably lead 
them to look with no gracious eye on the conduct 
of our people in- America. They too had Colo- 
nies, and would not, from motives of the cleareſt 
intereſt, rejoice at the revolt of ours. Precedents 
of this kind were long known to be contagious ; it 
was not therefore from thoſe powers we had male- 
volent intentions to apprehend. | 
The eſtabliſhment of an independent empire in 
America, was, on many accounts, an object of ſe» 
rious contemplation to all the European ftates that 
had poſſeſſions in that part of the world. How far 
the conſequences of ſuch a revolution might extend, 
was a great queſtion among politicians. To ſay 
nothing af the pernicious example of ſuch a defec- 
tion from the parent ſtate, the people newly emer- 
ged from dependency, would, in all probability, not 
remain ſatisfied with their new condition. They 
would, with all that enthuſiaſm which always ac- 
companies freſh acquired liberty, endeavour to ex- 
tend their power, This would render them very 
dangerous neighbours, and oblige all people fitua- 
ted on their borders, either to harmoniſe with their 
defigns, or to oppaſe them with force, If the firſt 
of theſe happened, it would be hard to tell where 
this complying diſpoſition would end, In all 11ke- 
libood, the communication of their freedom would 
ain them numbers of partiſans, and they would be 


joined by ſuch multitudes, that nothing but a pu 
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ful oppoſition would put a ſtop to their eneroach- 
ments. This being the caſe, was it not incumbent 


on thoſe who foreſaw the probability of theſe events, 
to obviate them by the only effectual method that 


offered, which was to diſcourage the rebellion 


broke out in the Colonies belonging to Great Bri- 
tain, and by no means to moleſt that power while 
employed in 1ts ſuppreſſion. 
Oppoſition having complained, that in its pre- 
ſent form, the bill was an irreconcileable mixture 
of war and conciliation : it was anſwered, that there 


could be no contradiction in holding out threats of 


war, and offers of peace. It was the uſual ſtile 
among - all powers at variance; they were alterna- 
tives indiſpenſibly connected in ſuch caſes. Had 
nothing been denounced but hoſtilities, then indeed 
a fair opening would have been given to condemn 


the miniſterial plan; but as the proffer of peace ac- 
companied the denunciation of war, the laws of ho- 


nour and of humanity had been equally obſerved, 
bill was unimpeachable in that reſpect. 
clauſe for veſting the property of the ſeizures 
in the officers / and ſhips companies, of the navy, 
d by oppoſition no leſs trenuouſly.— 
Such a meaſure, it was ſaid, would be highly diſ- 
graceful to the gentlemen in that line of public ſer- 
vice, It tended to diveſt them of all ſentiments of 
honour, and to fill their minds with no other ideas 


but thoſe of ſpoil and plunder. Such motives were 


only fit for pirates, and ſhould be carefully pre- 
vented from influencing our naval officers, An al- 
lurement of this kind, while it corrupted the prin- 
ciples even of the ſuperior claſſes of the navy, would 
convert the common men into the moſt unfeel- 
ing robbers. When once they had been autho- 
riſed and uſed to ſtrip without remorſe their coun- 
trymen and fellow-ſubje&s, they would loſe that 
eagßer neſs againſt a foreign enemy which bad hi- 
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therto been their peculiar characteriſtic, and which 
alone ſhould be tolerated in men of ſo daring a dif. 
poſition. They would become habituated to ra- 
pine and to theft, and exerciſe it indiſeriminately 
on all that came in their way. The extinction of 
national pride, and patriotic ardour againſt the foes 
of England, would be the ſure conſequence of ſuch 
a regulation. When people have once accuſtomed 
themſelves to be chiefly guided by fordid views, 
they quickly forget all others, and are intent upon 
nothing that does not come recommended in the 
ſhape of lucre. 
Another object of condemnation from the ſame 
quarter, was the extraordinary power lodged in the 
diſcretionary management of the commiſſioners.— 
It was repreſented to be of ſuch a nature, as could 
not, conſiſtent with the ſpirit of a free government, 
be truſted to any ſubjects. The conſtitution of this 
country inveſted the ſovereign with it occaſionally, 
but his miniſters were reſponſible for his exerciſe of 
it. Without the ſanction of any precedent for fo 
uncommon a deviation from the due forms of law, 
this bill conferred on the commiſhoners a degree of 
power which was refuſed to the Crown itſelf. 
In the courſe of the various arguments and me- 
thods of reaſoning employed againſt this celebrated 
bill, no few ſarcaſms were thrown out againſt it.— 
Among others, it was obſerved by one of its ſtaunch» 
eſt oppoſers, that the guardian genius of America 
had this day preſided with full influence in the midſt 
of the Britiſh councils, He had inſpired the mea» 
ſures that had been reſolved upon by thoſe who di- 
rected the affairs of this country, They were evi 
dently calculated to anſwer all the purpoſes which 
the moſt violent Americans, and their moſt zealous 
adherents could propoſe, by inducing the people in 
our Colonies to unite in the moſt inflexible deter- 
mination to caſt off all dependence on this govern- 
| I | ment, 
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ment, and to eftabliſh a free and independent ſtate 
of their own. He therefore moved that the title of 
the bill ſnould be altered, and worded in ſuch a 
manner as ſhould expreſs its real intent and mean- 
ing; in which caſe he was of opinion, it ſhould be 
ſtiled a bill for carrying more effectually into exe- 
cution the reſolves of Congreſs. 
Alfter a long and vehement altercation, the mo- 
tion for the bill was carried, by one hundred and 
ninety-two votes, againſt fixty-four. 

In the Houſe of Lords, the oppoſition to this bill 
was no leſs keen and ſevere. Every part of it was 
adverted to with great ſtrength and freedom of ar- 

ment and examination. It was reprobated as ne1- 
ther equitable, expedient, or politic, It ranked the 
Americans among foreign nations, by the hoſtile de- 
elarations it contained againſt the people and pro- 
perty of that country. It drew a line of ſeparation 
between Great Britain and its Colonies, and led the 
way to that diſmemberment of the empire which 
people had ſo long apprehended would be the final 
Hue of this fatal diſpute. The immenſe ocean that 
lay between the continent of America and the ſhores 
of Britain, would now fix at laſt the boundaries of 
both ſtates ; and there would henceforth be two na- 
tions of Engliſhmen, the European, and the Ame- 
rican. . | 
Theſe were events at which foſterity would be 
firuck with amazement, when they reflected on the 
obſtinacy of thoſe who brought them about, and 
the facility with which they might have been pre- 
vented, This bill completed the meaſure of that 
ſeverity which refuſed to liſten to the repreſenta- 
tions of a+ people, who perſiſted, in ſpite of ill 
treatment, to call themſelves the ſubjects of Great 
Britain ; and who implored its clemency to ſuſpend 
the ſword lifted to ſtrike them, till one more hear- 
ing had been granted them, It was a bill framed in 


the 


unpardonable exceſs of ſeverity. Such a compul- 


nations. ä 


part, than to refrain from taking advantage of our 


fition to improve all ſuch as lay within his reach. 
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the hour of fatality to Britain. It created a new 
country and a new nation; it planted them in that 
vaſt region where once ſtood the one half of the Bri. 
tith empire; it gave them new inclinations and new. 
intereſts; it taught them to look upon what re. 
mained of that empire, as their moſt dangerous and 
inveterate foe, and to league themſelves with all its 
enemies. 

Among the various clauſes of this bill, none was 
treated with ſo much acrimony as that by which 
the people belonging to the American veſſels, when 
captured, were indiſcriminately compelled, without 
diſtinction of perſons, to ſerve as common failors 
in the Britiſh ſhips of war. It was deſcribed as an 


ſion upon priſoners, was unprecedented in any caſe 
of war, or even of rebellion, among civilized 


The miniſterial anſwer to theſe, and a multipli- 
city of other charges, was, that the treaſonable de- 
figns and proceedings of the Americans were a ſut- 
ficient vindication for the contents of this bill. 
Their own intentions were no leſs inimical towards 
this country, and they were at this hour deviſing, 
with equal eagerneſs, at leaſt, in what manner they 
could moſt &ftetually diſtreſs this nation, without 
ſuffering themſelves to be arreſted by any ideas of 
the calamities our people would endure in conſe- 
quence of their meaſures. The war was now be- 
come an offenſive one on both ſides; and nothing 
would betray more weakneſs and imbecility on our 


enemy, who certainly had ſhown an equal diſpo- 


It was with great propriety that the bill veſted in 
the people of the navy, the captures they ſhould 
make upon the Americans. It would induce that 


brave and uſeful body of men, to exert themſelves 
wit 
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with all poſſible activity; and would contribute to 
annoy the enemy more efficaciouſly than any other 
expedient. . | | | 

There was more appearance than reality in the 
hardſhip ſo much complained of, the compelling 
American ſailors to ſerve on board our men of war. 
Was it not much leſs rigorous than to confine them 
in priſon ? They would not fare worſe than our own 
ſeamen ; they would be rated on the ſhip's books, 
and receive the ſame pay and emoluments as the 
others; many of whom were preſſed in the ſervice 
full as much againſt their inclinations. _ 

It was an eaſy matter to aggravate evils by ela- 
borate. deſcriptions; but allowing that we were at 
the eve of much miſchief, Britain had, with un- 
daunted ſpirit, ſubmitted, at various epochas, to 
great diſtreſſes in ſupport of her intereſt and repu- 
tation. True it was, we were engaged in a civil 
conflict with a people who were a part of ourſelves; 
but did we mean ſuddenly to come to a retractation 
of all that we had done, or determined'to do upon 
this occaſion ? If ſo, we might ſearch the records 
of all nations without finding a precedent. But if 
we {till perſiſted in a regular purſuit, of what the 
conſtitutional wiſdom and authority of the beſt go- 
vernment upon earth, had, after the moſt free and 
mature deliberation agreed upon, we ſhould, once _ 
for all, lay aſide theſe idle diſcuſſions about things 
the nature of which could not be altered, and which 
only ſerved to embroil us, and to prevent that union 
of ſenſe and ſpirit, which would enable us to ſee 
the folly of being divided amongſt ourſelves, in 
favour of thoſe who were cloſely united againſt us; 
and to ſummon that immenſe ſtock of ſtrength and 
courage, which, if properly directed, and acting 
with unanimity and fidelity, would triumph over 
much more formidable enemies than thoſe we had 
a0w to encounter. "3 
| In 
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In the courſe of this famous debate, it was ob. 
| ſerved by a great law lord, that the queſtion of ori- 
ginal right or wrong, was not ſo much to be attend- 
ed to, as the indiſpenſible neceſſity of ſelf-defence : 
we were now engaged in a war, and muſt exert our- 
{elves to proſecute it with ſucceſs. The criticalneſs 
of our circumſtances compelled us to fight. The 
laconic ſpeech, which a Scotch General in the arm 
of Guſtavus Adolphus made to his ſoldiers on the 
Point of battle, was preciſely applicable to our fitu- 
ation. Pointing to the enemy, See you thoſe 
men, ſaid he; kill them, my lads, or they will 
209087 5 Dy 

After a conteſtation that laſted till midnight, and 
was ſupported with remarkable vigour on both fides, 
the motion for the commitment of this bill was car- 
ried by a diviſion of ſeventy-eight to nineteen, 

It was followed by a proteft of unuſual length, 
and great energy, wherein it underwent a ſevere 
ſcrutiny. A minute inveſtigation was made of 
every obnoxious part, and no cenſures were ſpared 
of which it was thought deſerving. „„ 

Notwithſtanding the diſcouragement which was 
neceſſarily produced by theſe continual and prodi- 
gious majorities in favour of miniſterial meaſures, 
and the conſtant rejection of every propoſal of a 
conciliatory tendency, the ſame gentleman who fol- 
lowed Mr. Burke laſt ſeſfion in making an effort ot 
this kind, renewed his attempt in the preſent as he 
had done. | | - 
The plan of accommodation now propoſed by 
Mr. Hartley, did not much differ from his former, 
and was framed on the ſame principle. He was of 
opinion, that the ſentiments of Adminiſtration, and 
thoſe of the Congreſs were not ſo widely diſtant as 
was imagined. The former ſeeming to relax con- 
 kiderably in the article of taxation, and the latter 

acknowledzing the ſuperintendency of e 
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The principal parts of his plan, were a ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities; an injunction to the Colonies to 
eſtabliſh a trial by jury in criminal caſes, in favour 
of their ſlaves. On their compliance with this, as 
a teſt of their obedience, all the obnoxius laws re- 
lating to them ſince the year ſixty - three, were to be 
repealed, and an act of general indemnity was to 
paſs. After this reſtoration of tranquility, letters 
of requiſition ſhould, as heretofore, be ſent to the 
different Colonies, for the ſupplies neceſſary for 
their government and defence. 

An anſwer was given to this propoſal, by which 
it was intimated that all others would be equally 


fruitleſs. Motions of this kind, it was ſaid, had 


been frequently made, and the ſubject of them ſuf- 
ficiently debated. But until the meaſures propoſed 
from the Throne, had undergone a trial, it would 
be improper to admit of any others. Theſe mo- 
tions did not correſpond with the ſenſe of a great: 
majority of the Houſe. 'There was no certainty 
that if they were accepted on our part, the Ame- 
ricans would be alſo inclined to accede to them. 
Sovereignty and taxation went hand in hand; and 
it ought not to be ſuppoſed, that white this coun- 
2 5 05 the firſt, it could conſiſtently relinquiſh 
the laſt. 

While this conciliatory motion was rejected in 


— 


lo deciſive a manner, a favourable reception was 


given to a petition from the Colony of Nova Scotia, 
preſented in conſequence of the miniſters concilia- 


tory propoſition during the laſt ſeſſion. It was in- 


tended by thoſe who had promoted it, to ſerve as 


a.precedent for the other Colonies. It came ſepa- 


rately from one, which was the mode recommended 
by miniſtry: it propoſed to raiſe a revenue in the 
Colony, under the direction of Parliament. The 
amount would not have been conſiderable; but it 
would have eſtabliſhed the right. The petition 


Vas 


this regulation the revenue would always bear a due 
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was therefore received by adminiſtration, and a day 
appointed to take it into confideration, 

The method of granting a revenue propoſed by 
this Colony, was to pay a certain fixed ſum in the 
hundred on the importation of foreign goods. By 


Proportion to the wealth and conſumption of the 
Colony. 'The rate of this duty was to be aſcertained 
by Parliament, and to remain unalterably fixed : 
the only regulation to be allowed in ſubſequence, 
was to make the duty correſpond with the compa- 
rative value of money at the time. the rates were 
ſettled. N „ . 
Oppoſition contended, that the former revenue, 
which was to ceaſe on the preſent taking place, was 
much ſuperior to it. That no Province had coſt 
more to government, nor had produced leſs than 
Nova Scotia. A diminution of the duties it paid, 
ouggnht, therefore, by no means to be ſuffered. That 
the offering of a revenue on the miniſterial plan 
from ſo inconſiderable a Colony, was hardly worth 
Parliamentary notice, as it might very juſtly be ſuſ- 
pected to proceed from the influence of its military 
government. „ 1 
Miniſtry replied, that the ſmallneſs of the ſum to 
be raiſed was not to be conſidered as an objection. 
It was to be proportioned to the abilities of the Pro- 
vince, and would increaſe together with them.— 
That an augmentation on the ſame principle in the 
other Colonies, would ſoon be productive of a con- 
ſiderable revenue: that the example given by this 
Province was an object of great moment, and 
ought to be duly encouraged; that the accepting 
of a moderate income from this Colony, would 
convince the others that we did not mean to load 
them with heavy burthens. e 5 
For theſe reaſons, a poundage duty of eight in 


the hundred, was agreed to be laid on all 3 


\ 
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that were not the produce of the Britiſh dominions, 
either in Europe, or in America, and to be at the 
diſpoſal of Parliament. On the formal ſettlement 
of this matter, all other taxes and duties were to 


ceaſe in that Colony, ſuch only excepted as regu- 


lated commerce ; the produce of which was to be 
carried to the account ot the Province. 
In conſequence of this compliance with the con- 


ciliatory propoſal, an admittance into this colony 


was permitted of ſome foreign goods directly from 


the place of their growth. This was done with the 


view of engaging the other Colonies to accede to 


this propoſal, from a proſpect of the enlargement 


of their trade. Other arrangements were alſo in 
contemplation, to bring this buſineſs to ſtability and 


perfection, as great hopes were formed it would 


prove a model of future taxation, and an incitement 


to obedience, by the benefits with which it was ac- 


companied. | = . 
Had this tranſaction not happened ſo late, it is 
not improbable that it would have effectually con- 
tributed to a pacification, by leading the way to 
conformity with the plan propoſed by miniſtry. It 
was thought by impartial people to be highly be- 
neficial to the Colonies, and yet that it would, in 
due time, yield abundantly to the parent ſtate.— 
But the ſpirit of diſcontent and diſſention was grown 
ſo ſtrong, that no conſiderations whatever were able 


to reſiſt it. After beſtowing much toi] and atten- 


tion upon this ſubject, the variety of others that 
aroſe daily, very different from this one, and tend- 
ing all to defeat the arrangements it had produced; 
and the difficulties of every denomination that were 
now preſſing inceſſantly upon the miniſtry, put an 
entire end to this ſcheme, and to all further expec- 


tation of bringing forward any other of the ſame 
tendency. 
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But even this compliance of Nova Scotia wit?! 
the defires of miniſtry, was attended with circum- 
ſtances which plainly indicated, the people of that 


Colony were not free from that diſpoſition to com- 


plain, which characteriſed the whole continent,— 


The petition they had preſented, contained a nu- 


merous liſt of grievances, of which they intreated 


the redreſs with no leſs earneſtneſs, though not ſo 


much warmth of expreſſion as marked the remon- 
ſtrances from the other Colonies. A compliance 
with the requeſts of this petition was implied as a 
condition of that obedience which was expected 
from them in the preſent inſtance, and feemed to be 
conſidered by them as neceflary to inſure a perma- 


nent connection, and to retain the affections of the 
people, which, it was inſinuated, depended on this 


proof of readineſs in Parliament to oblige them. — 
Miniſtry was alſo reminded of the cuſtomary requi- 
ſitions made when ſupplies were wanted from the 
Colonies. Thus the petition, except in the men- 
tion of a ſtated revenue, differed nothing from thoſe 
that had been preſented from the other Colonies. 
The relinquiſhment of this buſineſs was a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of the multiplicity of greater ob- 
jects that now took up the whole time and attention 
of miniſters. Oppoſition was compoſed of men of 


the moſt eminent abilities, and they were indefati- 
gable in their endeavours to expoſe the conduct of 


miniftry, and to prove it inconfiſtent with policy, 
and totally ruinous to the affairs of the kingdom. 
Among the various objects againſt which they now 
Feb. 29, levelled their cenſure, were the treaties under 
1776. conſideration for hiring foreign auxiharics, 
in the proſecution of the war againſt America: 
The Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, the Duke of 
Brunſwick, and other German Princes, had agreed 


to furniſh them. Their total amounted to ſeven— 


teen thouſand men. They were repreſented a8 
| | troops 


. 


troops equal to any in Europe for the regularity of 
their diſcipline. They had ſerved in the laſt gene- 
ral war, and might in every reſpe& challenge the 
appellation of veterans. Ro 

The reaſons aſſigned by miniſtry for applying to 
Germany in the preſent inſtance, was the abſolute 
impracticability, from ſeveral cauſes, of raifing a 
ſufficiency of men within the realm for the purpo- 
ſes in agitation. But were this feaſible, ſtill they 
would be raw and unſkilful, and from their habits 
of life, unable to undergo the hardſhips of war with 
the ſame degree of vigour as men inured to military 
fatigues, and whoſe conſtitutions were hardened by 
long ſervice. 

An additional motive was, that in a commercial 
country, ſuch as Great Britain, the preſervation of 
the human ſpecies was more peculiarly to be ſtudied, 
on account of the infinite variety of ways in which 
it is continually employed. Commerce and manu- 
factures required a prodigious number of hands, 

and could not poſhbly ſpate them for the purpoſes 
of war. It was only in large and populous coun- 
tries, deſtitute of trade, that ſoldiers could be pro- 
cured, without detrimenting the ſtate; and it was 
for that reaſon application was made to the ſove- 

reigns of thoſe countries from which Britain had 
already been furniſhed with troops on former emer- 
gencies. When the war was at an end, they would 
be diſmifſed, and the expence would ceaſe ; where- 
as, if the levies were made among us, it would ſtill 
be neceſſary, on the termination of hoſtilities, to 
provide for the half-pay of conſiderable numbers. 

The treaties for obtaining theſe auxiliaries, had, it 
was ſaid, been conducted with all the judiciouſneſs 
and caution that could be uſed in caſes of this difficult 
nature, The neceſſity of the times was ſuch, that 
troops muſt be obtained, at whatever price they 
might coſt, In this reſpect, however, nothing exor- 
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dity of all theſe different aſſertions. The neceſſity 


was the interpretation that Europe would put on 


bitant had been demanded : the terms were the ſame 
as thoſe upon which we had formerly been fur. 
niſhed with troops from the ſame quarter. Thoſe 
who were competent judges in theſe matters, al- 
lowed, that all expences conſidered, theſe foreign 
forces would coſt the nation leſs than levies made 
in this country. 

Oppoſition, on the other hand, denied the yali- 


pleaded by miniſtry, was founded on their own con- 
duct. They had entangled themſelves in perplexi- 
ties; and now that the people of this country re- 
fuſed to extricate them from the effects of their im- 
prudence, they applied for help to foreigners. Such 


the difficulty they acknowledged in procuring aſſiſt- 
ance at home. Was it probable that in ſo populous 
a nation, a few thouſands could not be raiſed 
throughout the vaſt extent of land it inhabited, 
without bringing immediate diſtreſs on commerce? 
The very ſuſpenſion of the trade between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, would afford a greater 
number than was now demanded; and all the world 
knew that a very ſhort ſpace of time would be re- 
quired to train them ſufficiently to face people who 
were no more veterans than themſelves. But the 
fact was, that miniſterial meaſures were fo unpopu- 
lar, that the generality of people were utterly un- 
willing to countenance them. 
Objections were made to ſeveral parts of the trea- 
ties with the above mentioned Princes. The Icvy 
money was ſeven pounds ten ſhillings a man; an 
unreaſonable price for a ſoldier in a country where 
they are ſo cheap as in Germany. A large ſub- 
fidy was to be paid to thoſe Princes, and to be 
continued after the return of their troops. Fron 
the computation of theſe and other contingencics: 


it was infiſted that a thouſand Germans would cott 
| | more 


more than fifteen hundred men levied in Britain. 
But what gave the moſt offence, was, that twelve 
thouſand of theſe foreigners, the Heſſians, were to 
remain under the ſole command and controul of 
their own General. | 
It was replied by miniſtry, that however great 
the expence might be repreſented, one happy cir- 
cumſtancè attended it; which was, that it would 
not be laſting. A body of ſuch excellent ſoldiers, 
as the German auxiliaries were univerſally acknow- 
ledged tobe, added to ſuch brave troops as our own, 
would ſurely prove more than equal to the reduction 
of America, and the termination of the war in one 
fingle campaign. Some indeed were ſo ſanguine, 
as to aſſert that ſo formidable a power would, by 
its very appearance, put an end to all refiſtance.. 
All Europe could not outmatch, in military merit, 
the numerous body of men that would act under 
the banners of Britain in America. It was by adopt- 
ing ſuch meaſures, that matters there would ſoon 
be brought to a conclufion. It was expenſive, but 
it would be ſpeedy and deciſive; and therein true 
policy confiſted, _ 
Allowing that ſomething more might be given, 
reckoning man for man, we ſhould confider, that in 
the one inſtance we paid our money for a meer re- 
cruit, but in the other we procured a real ſoldier. 
To this it was replied by oppoſition, that neither 
the force we had collected at fo immenſe a coſt, and 
m which we ſo highly confided, nor any other we 
thould be able to employ in the proſecution of this 
war, would conclude it with ſuch facility and ſpeed 
as miniſtry had flattered themſelves. The fituat on 
and local circumſtances of America, made a con- 
queſt of it impracticable in fo ſmall a compaſs of 
time as one, or even two campaigns. Such was the 
opinion of men well converſant in military affairs, 
and well acquainted with America. The Ameri- 
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Cans, alone and unſupported, were adequate to the 
taſk of reſiſting us, and maintaining their ground 
a much longer ſpace, if they were but tolerably 
commanded, and knew how to improve the adyan- 
tages around them. N 
This treaty was not leſs vigorouſly oppoſed in thge 
'$th March, Houſe of Lords. The Duke of Rich. 
1776. mond moved for an addreſs to the 
King, requeſting him to countermand the march of 
the German auxiliaries, and to give immediate orders 
for a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities in America, in order 
to lay a foundation for a treaty, to compoſe the dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
He took an hiſtorical view of the treaties between 


the Britiſh and the Heffian Court for many years 


paſt ; ſhowing that this had gradually riſen in its de. 
mands, in every ſuccefhve treaty ; and had never 
departed from any precedent once eſtabliſhed, But 
the preſent one outwent all the former in the exor- 
bitancy of its conditions, He aſſerted, from the 
calculations he had made, that the body of ſeven- 
teen thouſand three hundred foreigners, taken into 
Britiſh pay, would, including all contingencics, 
occaſion an expence of no leſs than fifteen hundred 
thouſand pound within the courſe of a twelve- 
month ; a ſum greater than was ever yet known to 
be expended for the maintenance of ſuch a body of 
men 1n the like ſpace of time. = 
| Theſe were ſerious confiderations in the depreſſed 
ſituation of our affairs; eſpecially when we adverted 
to that dreadful load of debt which was hourly ac- 


cumulating. The alarming ſtate of our finances 


had, more than twelve years before, been pleaded 
as an inducement to ſheath our ſwords in the midſt 
of victories and conqueſts on every fide, that had 
laid every enemy at our feet, and enabled us to 
complete the ruin of every foe this nation had to 


fear, But aur triumphant career was ſtopped by 
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che cry of thoſe who predicted certain ruin to this 
country, if it perſiſted any longer in the purſuit of 
its ſucceſſes. To the aſtoniſhment of Europe, we 
gave up the many juſt hopes and expectations we 
had formed, to the clamour of men who repreſented 
the nation as inſolvent, and unable to advance a ſtep 
further in the augmentation of its debts, or the in- 
creaſe of its expences. | 
What propitious event had, fince the lapſe of 
twelve years, brought about ſo great an alteration 
in the ſtate of our finances, as to enable us to change 
the ſyſtem of our politics, ſo much recommended 
at that period? Was it the payment of ſeven mil- 
lions out of one hundred and fifty ? What infatua- 
tion could precipitate a government, once famed for 
its wiſdom, into a war, the conſequences of which 
muſt, at all events, prove ruinous ? No reputation, 
no benefit, could poſſibly accrue from it. It was 
an inteſtine war, calculated for the certain detri- 
ment of the ſtate, which ever of the parties had the 
upper hand ; and at was equally diſgraceful, as it 
ſhowed we wanted prudence and temper in the ma- 
nagement of our domeſtic concerns, a 
A circumſtance that ſtruck every ſenſible obſer- 
ver, was the eagerneſs and animoſity with which this 
unhappy quarrel was proſecuted. There had been 
a mixture of malignity and contempt in the mea- 
tures that had for ſeveral years been adopted againſt 
the Colonies ; and now that their firmneſs and per- 
ſeverance in the aſſertion of their juſt rights was 


language, they were to be devoted to the horrors of 
war, and to be treated as a nation from which we 
nad experienced every ſort of contumelious uſage. 
Unprovided with a ſufficient number of troops 
for the eruel purpoſes deſigned, or unable to pre- 


hands to ſuch a ſanguinary buſineſs, miniſters had 
4 applied 


not to be overcome with threats and ſupercilious 


vail upon the natives of this country to lend their 
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applied to thoſe foreign Princes who traded in hy. 

man blood, and hired armies of mercenaries for the 

8 work of deſtruction. They forgot with what viru- 
ST lence they had reprobated the employing of fo- 
| reigners, at the concluſion of the laſt peace; how 
1mpolitic it appeared in their eyes, how inconſiſtent 
with the intereſt of this nation, how fatal in its ten- 
dency. Continental connections were at that time 
condemned with a violence the more aſtoniſhing and 
Ill founded, as by means of our alliance with an il- 
Juſtrizus monarch, we had not only ſupported him 
againſt his numerous enemies, but occaſioned thoſe 
diverſions in Germany of the forces of our moſt for- 
midable enemy, which had prevented him from at- 
tending to the defence of his tranſmarined domi- 
nions, and enabled us to make an entire conqueſt of 
them, But theſe were objects . unattended to by 
thaſe politicians who then directed our affairs. They 
had conceived fuch an antipathy to foreign alliances, 
that of whatſoever ſervice they could be proved, 
or however preſſing the neceſſity of not being wholly 
deſtitute of friends upon the continent, ſtill they 
diſclaimed all ideas of that nature, and maintained 
that we ſtood in no need of alliances abroad, and 
were quite ſelf-ſufficient at home. | 
At the expiration of a few years, the ſame ſet of 
individuals now came forwards with a ſyſtem oppo- 
fite and contradictory in every reſpect. It was not 
only a meer foreign alliance that was ſought and 
courted ; an army of foreigners was now to be in- 
troduced into the Britiſh dominions; but not to 
protect them from invaſion, not to deliver them 
from the ravages of an hoſtile army, but to affiſt 
one half of the inhabitants in maſſacreing the 
other, | | | W 
It was ſtrongly aſſerted by oppoſition, that this 
forcign connection would be productive of the moſt 


fatal events. Hitherto this unhappy Aipute e 
5 | * 8 
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been confined to the people of the Britiſh empire: 
the Colonies did not ſeem in the leaſt inclined to 
call in any other nation as umpire. They apparent- 
ly depended upon themſelves for its ſupport and 
termination; and did not, in all probability, ima- 
gine that we could be ſo imprudent as to aſſociate 
others to our domeſtic feuds. But when they ſaw 
that we had recourſe to this odious expedient, they 
would no longer think themſelves bound to ſtand 
ſingly in the conteſt ; they would, after our exam- 
ple, apply to ſtrangers for aſſiſtance. And could 
they be cenſured for departing from any line of mo- 
deration, while we manifeſted by our conduct that 
we were determined to obſerve none? | 

But it was much to be feared that their imitation 
of our meaſures, would be far more dangerous to us, 
than our precedent would be to them. Inconfidera- 
ble and needy Princes were no allies for them. They 
would connect themſelves with ſuch, as inſtead, of 
requiring ſubſidies for their aſſi ſtance, would ſupply 
them with men and money; ſuch as would eſpouſe 
their quarrel, not from mercenary motives, but from 
hoſtile confiderations to this country, from ancient 
habits of inveteracy, trom a thirſt of revenge for the 
loſſes and humiliations occaſioned by our arms.— 
Theſe were the allies that would fly to their ſuccour, 

on the firſt ſummons; no pecuniary ſtipulations 
would retard them; ſuch a prize as America would 
command any price, and any terms. A retaliation 
of all the calamities and diſgraces they had ſuff-red 
at our hands, would arm on tuch an occaſion every 
ſlate and nation that bore an enmity to Britain. 

No opportunity to diſtreſs this country was ever 
equal to that which it now afforded to the many who 
were ſeeking it. The ſcene of military operations 
would be in another hemiſphere; thither we muſt 
fend our armies, our flects, our treaſures, every 
lighting man we could raiſe at home, and every 
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mercenary we could hire from abroad. The beſt 
of our blood would be ſhed ; the braveſt of our peo. 
pie would be torn from us; we ſhould in the courſe 
of this deadly feud, be drained of our inhabitants, 
and of our ſubſtance, and become expoſed at laſt to 
the attacks at home of thoſe watchful rivals, who 
never yet ſuffered an occafion to eſcape them to hum 
ble or to injure this country, | 

Could men, who were not abandoned to the 


meaneſt ſentiments of vindictiveneſs, lay their 


hands on their boſoms, and profeſs their ſincere 
approbation of meaſures that were evidently preg- 
nant with fuch evils? Could they give their aſſent, 


without wounding their conſcience, to aſyſtem thar 


preſented nothing but bloodſhed and deſolation, and 
the avowed intent of which was the barbarous com- 
pulfion of part of their fellow ſubjects to comply 
with the abſolute will of the other part? What mo- 
tives of ſufficient weight could be ſtated for refuſing 
to liſten to the remonſtrances of thoſe who pointed 
out a prevention of all theſe evils? And what argu- 
ments could preponderate againſt a requeſt to ſuſ-- 
pend them a while, that Parliament might have 
time again to ponder how far it ought in juſtice 
and humanity to recede from the ſtrictneſs of its 
demands, and to fix on ſuch final terms, as every 
diſpaſſionate man ſhould acknowledge to be honour- 
able to the parent ſtate, and not injurious to ſo re- 
ſpectable a number of Britiſh ſubjects as inhabited 
the large continent of America. 
Thele various allegations were combated on the 
part of miniſtry by much the ſame reaſonings as had 
been ufed in the Houſe of Commons. The plea of 
neceſſity was a ſhield with which they covered all 
the meaſures they had lately adopted. But they 
repreſented them not only as neceſſary, but as judi- 
cious and well concerted. That of treating with 


| foreign Princes for the loan of their troops, then 
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aſſerted, was far ſrom detrimental ; the terms were 
not exorbitant, confidering how indiſpenſibly they 
were known to be wanted, the extraordinary ſer- 
vice they were to go upon, the lands and ſeas they 
were to traverſe in their going forth and coming 
home, and the very great uncertainty of their return, 
The computation of the expences attending them 
was much overrated, But were it otherwiſe, had 
the expence been even greater, the emergency was 
ſuch, that we muſt have complied with any terms de- 
manded. Still, however, we ſhould probably have ns 
reaſon to complain: if the coſt was great, ſo was the 
vurchaſe; no leſs than the ſubjugation of the Ame- 
rican continent in a campaign or two. Such was 
the clear expectation of thoſe who were deemed ful- 
ly adequate to the conſideration of the ſubject. 


Did thoſe, continued miniſtry, who diſapproved 
of their meaſures, wiſh them to give up the conteſt, 


and abandon the Americans to thoſe they chuſed to 
adopt ? there was no medium between this, and the 
proſecution of the ſyſtem of enforcing obedience.— 
Every proof had been given that nothing leis would 
reduce and keep them within the bounds of ſubjec- 
tion. This indeed they had totally caſt off, and 
could no longer be viewed in the light of ſubjects : 
they were in their inclinations no part of the Britiſh 
empire, But that was no- argument why we ſhould 
conſent to this relinquiſhment. By ſuch conduct 
they had forfeited the rights they enjoyed in com- 
mon with us; but it did not follow that our claims 
upon them had loſt their validity: by renouncing 
us, they had thrown themſelves out of our protec- 


tion, and become ſtrangers ; as ſuch we now treated 


them, and ſhould continue to do, until they return- 
ed to a due ſenſe of the connection that ought to 
ſubſiſt between a parent ſtate and its dependencics. 
Theſe were cogent reaſons why we ſhould not ſeru— 
ple to employ againſt them both our on forces 2 
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thoſe of our allies; who, in this caſe, had a much 
better title to be conſidered as a part of ourſelves, 


and againſt whom it was highly unbecoming to 
break out into ſuch diſcontent, as they certainly 
came to befriend us, and to ſtand by our fide in aſ- 


ſerting our rights. 

_ Enough had been faid to convince impartial people 
that little was to be apprehended from the counte- 
nance that foreign powers might give to America: 
were policy out of the queſtion, we might have ſome 
cauſes for apprehenſion : but it was ſo evident that 
their plaineſt intereſts militated againſt their under- 
taking the defence of our Colonies, that it was not 
a ſubject deſerving of diſcuſſion. But allowing it 
to be ſuppoſable that they ſhould be guilty of ſuch 


infatuation, was not this an additional motive to ex- 


ert ourſelves with all ſpeed, in order to terminate 


the conteſt, before they were ready to enter into it 
as parties againſt us ? 

After long and violent debates, the queſtion up- 
on this important fubject was carried in favour of 
miniſtry, by one hundred votes to thirty-two, in 
the Houle of Peers, and by two hundred and forty- 
two againſt eighty- eight, in the Houſe of Commons. 

After the deciſion of this buſineſs, another came 
on that cauſed no leſs ferment. The Secretary at 
March 11th, War gave notice, that the ſum of eight 

1770. hundred and forty-five thouſand pounds 
would be neceſſary to defray the extraordinary ex- 
pences of the land-forces, and other ſervices incur- 


red from the commencement of March of the pre- 
ceding year, to the end of January of the preſent. 


An intimation of this nature, excited one of the 
moſt violent ſtorms of oppoſition that was ever 
known. Never, ſaid they, was ſo vaſt a demand 
made for contingent expences incurred in fo ſhort a 
time. It was truly a demand for extraordinarics, 
as no man could tell in what manner ſuch an im- 
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menſe ſum could poſſibly have been employed! in the 
narrow ſphere to which its operations had been con- 
fined, though every one knew that they had been 
of no efficacy. 

They adduced the journals of ſeveral Hab 
campaigns, to prove the exorbitancy of ſuch a de- 
mand. Among others, they dwelt upon that of 
ſeventeen hundred and ſixty, the year when Cana- 
da was finally reduced. As that event had happen- 
ed only fifteen years before, the value of money, 
and the coſt of charges bearing much the ſame pro- 


portion es at the preſent time, they were the 5 anal 


able to make a comparative eſtimate. 

From the various calculations they made on this 
occaſion, they inferred that no leſs than one hundred 
pounds a man had been expended upon the garriſon of 
Boſton, conſiſting of about ten thouſand men, with- 


in leſs than the term of a year; during which time, 
they had been reduced to great extremities, through 


want of proviſions, and had endured a variety of 
wretchedneſs. 

If ſuch were to be the frond 3 of mini- 

ſtry, in what manner would they provide for the 

ſupport of an army of more than fifty thouſand men 

in America? who certainly would not make a con- 
queſt of it in two or three campaigns, whatever ſome 


weak and unintelligent individuals had thought 
proper to boaſt. 


Loaded with ſuch enormous contingencies, how 


was the nation to furniſh the other no leſs requiſite 
expences for the navy and ſtanding forces at home ? 
all which muſt now be confiderably augmented if 
we meant to put ourſelves on a footing of ſecurity. 
Never had miniſtry been aſſailed with ſuch vehe- 
mence. They ſtood their ground, however, on the 
approbation and authority of Parliament. 'They had, 
faid they, the legal ſanction of a conſtitutional majo- 
rity for all the meaſures they had taken. The ſyſtem 


they 
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they purſued was not of yeſterday; it had been the 


termination to perſiſt in them, ſhould the general 
ſentiments of that body undergo a change: But 


that theſe ideas reſted on a ſolid foundation. This 


their knowledge, their induſtry, were eminently 


their own ſentiments, they conſtantly failed, and 


in the notions of the minority, by that inceſ- 


- 
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eſtabliſhed rule of acting for years, and was not more 
ſtrongly countenanced at the preſent moment, than 
it had been at the firſt hour. Such a continual unin. 
terrupted plurality of ſuffrages, evinced a probabi- 
lity of rectitude in the meaſures which they ſo in- 
variably approved. Neither were miniſters ſo wed- 
ded to their own opinions, as to have formed a de- 


while the repreſentatives of the nation adhered with 
ſuch remarkable inflexibility to the ideas they had 
fo long maintained, miniſtry was fully perſuaded 


conviction, inſtead of being ſhaken, gathered vi- 
gour from the very multitude of arguments that 
had been brought to invalidate the opinions of this 
majority. The indiſputable abilities of thoſe who 
adduced them, their ingenuity, their eloquence, 


conſpicuous, and excited univerſal admiration : but 
with all their exertions, and ſolicitude to eſtabliſh 


their opponents remained as firmly as ever in the 
poſſeſſion of their own ground. What muſt a cool 
and diſpaſhonate obſerver infer from this, but 
that ſomething radically defective was perceived 


fant and prodigious majority that diſſented from 
them? This perpetual inferiority of number, though 
not an unanſwerable proof, was, however, a ſtrong 
preſumption that their reaſonings, though urged 
with great. powers of language and imagination, had 
not ſtrength enough to convince the judgment of 
their opponents, however they might prove enter— 


— 


taining, and diſplay, the talents of the ſpeakers. 
Confiding therefore in the unaltered diſpoſition of 
mind that had ſo long and ſo ſtrikingly characteriſe 
| 0 
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ſo many reſpectable members of this, and the pre- 
ceding Parliaments, miniſtry thought itſelf in duty 
bound to tread in the ſame path it had ſo long con- 
tinued in, not doubting but the iſſue would prove 
its conduct to have been equally ſteady and pru— 
dent. | lg os 

As to the expenditure of thoſe ſums, the vaſtneſs 
of which was alluded to with ſuch acrimony, and 


loaded with ſuch heavy cenſures, an impartial en- 
quiry would ſhow, whether they had been properly 


applied. It ought to be remembered, that the ope- 
rations they were employed in, were equally nume- 
rous and chargeable; and that the various under- 
takings which the ſpirit of the nation had reſolved 
upon, were of ſo novel and difficult a nature, as to 
require not only the moſt reſolute exertions, but 
the moſt extenſive and liberal ſupport. . 
The ill ſucceſs of the preſent campaign, was to 
be attributed to the unexpected obſtinacy of the Co- 
lonies. They perſiſted, againſt their evident intereſt, 
in a refuſal of accommodation upon the fair and eaſy 
terms that had been propoſed to them a twelve— 
month ago. Their uncompliance had induced the 


Province of Maſſachuſet to exerciſe that reſiſtance 


for which, not imagining it would have been car- 
ried to ſuch extremities, we had not made an ade- 
quate preparation: but now that nothing but the 
moſt daring and ſtubborn oppoſition was expected 
from the Coloniſts, we ſhould no longer withhold 
our ſtrength ; we ſhould put it forth in ſuch a man- 
ner, as would ſhow that Britain was tully able to 
cruſh them. Parliament had ſufficiently hearkened 
to the dictates of moderation, to be henceforth ab- 


lolved of the imputation of ſeverity, in letting looſe 


the vengeance of the kingdom againſt ſuch incorri- 
gible offenders. A ſeſſion or two more of firmneſs 
and vigour, would bring about an alteration of at- 


tairs, 
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3 HISTORY Op THE 
fairs, that would make the Colonies repent the pro. 
vocations they had given to this country. 

After the moſt violent altercation, the motion for 
the ſupply was carried by a majority of one hundred 
and eighty to fifty-ſeven. FS 

Notwithſtanding the minority ſaw themſelves 
overwhelmed upon every occaſion, by the irreſiſti- 
ble torrent of numbers, their perſeverance ſtill re- 
mained unſhaken. March 14th, 1776, another at- 
tempt was made in the Houſe of Peers to prevent a 
continuance of hoſtilities. It was moved by the 
Duke of Gratton, that an addreſs ſhould be pre. 
ſented to the Throne, requeſting that, in order to 
ſtop the further effuſion of blood, and to manifeſt 
the fincere deſire of King and Parliament to reſtore 
peace, and to redreſs grievances, a proclamation 
might be iſſued, declaring that if the Colonies 
ſhould preſent a petition to the commander in chief 
of his Majeſty's torces in America, or to the com- 
miſſioners appointed for {uch purpoſes, ſetting forth 
what they confidered to be their juſt rights, and real 
grievances, the King would conſent to a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, and refer their petition to Parliament, 
where they might depend it would be duly conſi- 
dered and anſwered. 

Among a variety of arguments in ſupport of this. 
motion, it was repreſented as peculiarly proper at a 
time when a new opinion had gone forth, very alarm- 
ing to the Americans, and highly diſpleaſing to all 
true lovers of the conſtitution. It had been aſſerted 
in the other Houſe, that the Americans did not de- 
ſcrve to be treated with; and that they ought to be 
reduced to unconditional ſubmiſſion. Such an aſ- 
ſertion -tended clearly to increaſe their repugnance 
to a reconciliation, and to excite them to make the 
moſt deſperate efforts to refiſt us. It militated no 
le's againſt the principles of the Britiſh govern- 
ment ; 1t recominended a method of proce 

| | W 
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with ſubjects, ſimilar to thoſe adopted in abſolute 
monarchies abroad; where inſurrections are pu- 


niſhed in a ſummary and diſcretional manner, ut- 


terly inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of freedom. 

But there was another motive ro induce this coun- 
try to ſuſpend the blows it was preparing to ſtrike. 
The long apprehended and frequently predicted in- 
terference of foreigners in the cauſe of America, 
began already to appear. Intelligence was received 
that two French gentlemen had ſome time ago ar- 
rived in America, and held a conference with Ge- 
neral Waſhington, by whom they were referred to 
the Continental Congreſs, to which they immedi— 
ately repaired. | 1 

Such a circumſtance ought to awaken our moſt 
ſerious attention. It ſhowed what we had to expect 
if the quarrel were to laſt. It opened a proſpect, 
which all aſſurances, from whatever authority they 


might proceed, could not hide from the eye of the 


diſcerning. The longer we delayed in coming to 
terms with our Colonies, the greater the danger 
would be, that the inſtigations of foreigners would 
render them indifferent or averſe to treating, Such 
favourable offers and promiſes would be held out to 
them, as would make thoſe laid before them on our 
part, hardly worth attending to. It was not to be 
doubted that temptations of every ſort would be uſed 
to allure them into other connections, and to prevail 
upon them to throw off their allegiance to this coun- 
try. No time was therefore to C loſt in ſtriving 
to obyiate thoſe evils by all ſuch means as were com- 


pbpatible with the dignity of the Britiſh nation. By 


protracting this neceflary buſineſs, ſuch difficulties 
might intervene as would render it impracticable. 
The Americans, confiding in the ſupport they 
would be ſecretly promiſed, might riſe in their de- 
mands, and require ſuch conceſſions, as would be 
too degrading for us to yield in any ſituation. Theſe 

Vor. II. No. 10. K con- 
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conſiderations, which were obvious and required 
no further comment, ought to induce all well. 
wiſhers to this country, to haſten, by the moſt ſpee- 
dy and prudent methods, an accommodation with 
America. int pn on | 
Were miniſtry, after ſo ſolemn a warning as 
they had received on this day, to refuſe with their 
wonted perverſeneſs to deſiſt from thoſe meaſures 
that threatened this country with ſo many dangers, 
what muſt the Colonies infer from it, but that the 
Britiſh miniſtry harboured the moſt vindictive de. 
ſigns againſt them, and were determined to labour 
the enforcement of them at all hazards? They 
would hear what had paſſed in the Houſe on this cri- 

| tical day; and would learn with no leſs aſtoniſh- 

ment than indignation,' that no motives of ſafety to 
Britain, no principles of humanity for the people 
of America, had been able to retard a moment, the 
vengeance meditated againſt them for having dared 
to oppoſe the ſupreme will of the people in power 
on this fide of the ocean. „% ok 4, 
Adminiſtration ought to reflect, that the ſeaſon 
was at hand for operations: when once begun, the 
minds of people would be made up, as it were, for 
what might happen, and have taken their determi- 
nation to wait the events of the campaign, before 
they would reſume the confideration of any ſubjects, 
but thoſe relating to war. Britain was now to de- 
cide, perhaps for the laſt time, whether a treaty or 
the ſword ſhould end the eonteſt. Obſtinacy on its 
part, would not fail to render the Americans equally 
obſtinate: they would take example from us, and 
after having ſo often appeared at our feet, in the 
poſture of ſupplicants, they would throw off that 
character, and reſolve: henceforth to meet us on the 
footing of equals. | . 
Such were the reaſonings on the fide of thoſe who 
ſupported the motion. But they were totally ine!- 
CERT | ; fectual: 
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FeRual.: .the die was caſt between Great Britain and 
America; and there ſeemed a general diſpoſition on 
both ſides to commit their fate to the deciſion of 
arms. The moderate and diſpaſſionate had exhauſt- 
ed all their ſtock of arguments; and. were now re- 
duced to the neceſlity of ſtanding ſtill, and patiently 


expecting that ſome unpropitious event would in- 


cline one of the parties to liſten to overtures. 

The general anſwer to the allegations of the mi- 
nority on this occaſion, was, that no reliance could 
be placed on the aſſurances, ſo inceſſantly reiterated 
by the Coloniſts, of their defire to terminate matters 
nbi, and to return to a ſtate of tranquility and 
obedience. Their language had indeed all the me- 
rit of plauſibility; ; but their actions did not correſ- 


pond with their proteſtations. They had not evi- 
dently formed among themſelves, od agreed to any 


fixed terms of pacification; otherwiſe they would 
have ſpecified them, before they would have ſuf- 
fered this country to have gone ſuch lengths in its 
preparations to reduce them. It was highly proba- 
ble that they doubted its ability to compel them to 
ſubmiſſion, and in conſequence of this idea, had 
propoſed to deceive us into hopes of ſettling matters 
to our ſatisfaction, with a view to gain time for the 
accompliſhment of the various ſchemes they were 
projecting, and had now brought ſo forwards, that 
no inducements that we could hold out, would be 
ſufficient to counterbalance their cagerneſs to give 
them a full trial. 

Nothing, therefore, remained for Great Britain, 
in the preſent circumſtances of affairs, but, in imi- 
tation of the Colonies, to have recourſe alſo to a 
trial of her own ſtrength, and of thoſe meaſures for 
which ſhe had made ſuch vaſt preparations. All 
was now completed for the laſt ſcene of the buſineſs 
that was to be tranſacted between Great Britain and 
America, As minority had infinuated that this lat- 
. | K 2 3 ter 
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ter would not ſtoop any longer to the ſtile of fup- 
lication, it was become the more requiſite for th. 
Jority to aſſume at once the tone of maſters, and to 
ſpeak to its rebellious ſubjects with that firmneſs 
and authority which men are entitled to uſe with in- 
feriors, who have offended them, and refuſe to make 
that reparation which ts due to the dignity of k 
ſuperior. _ 

After an altercation that laſted til very late in 
the night, the Duke of Grafton's motion was re- 
jected by a diviſion of ninety-one votes, to thirty. 
One. 

Thus ended a debate which put a period, for 1 
while, to all attempts to conciliatory meaſures. 
The ſtandard of reciprocal defiance ſeemed now to 


be hoiſted, and both parties conſenting to take their 
laſt trial in n the field. 


CHAP. 


HAP. XIX. 


Evacuation of Boſton.— Siege of Quebec raiſed —Pro- 
vincials defeated in Canada. Tranſactions in North 
and South Carolina, and Virginia. | | 


. 


1776. 


HILE theſe Parliamentary diſcuſſions were 
| taking place, and filling the whole nation 
with anxiety and expectation how they would ter- 
minate, ſcenes of a different nature were acting in 
America, 7 

The Britiſh troops at Boſton, had now ſuffered a 
long and tedious blockade. From the nineteenth 
day of April, made for ever memorable by the affair 
of Lexington, they had been cloſely inveſted on 
every fide, and cut off from every refreſhment and 
relief, which a garriſon, conſiſting of ſuch num- 
bers of ſick and wounded, naturally required. 

They were reduced to the utmoſt extremities by 
the non-arrival of thoſe victuallers which goyern- 
ment had fitted out, and loaded with all manner of 
proviſions, at ſo prodigious an expence, The infor- 
mation they received of the quantities defigned for 
them, had raiſed their ſpirits, and filled their minds 
with gratitude at the proof thus given of the con- 
cern which their country felt for them; but their 
expectations were long diſappointed ; and they had 
many misfortunes to undergo before they. received 
any part of thoſe much wanted ſupplies. 


Several of theſe veſſels, after weathering out the 


continual ſtorms they had met with, were taken by 
the enemy in the very ſight of port. Contrary winds, 
unfavourableneſs of tides, and other circumſtances 
ot weather and poſition, prevented the men of war 
from coming to their aſſiſtance, The greater num- 


ber of the coal ſhips were loſt in this manner. The 
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deprivation of theſe was ſeverely felt in a climate, 
where the rigour of the winter renders fuel ſo indif. 
penſibly neceſſary. 85 

The ſituation of thoſe inhabitants who adhered to. 
the cauſe of America, was peculiarly calamitous, 
Impriſoned and debarred of all communication with 
their friends, they were expoſed to the ill treatment 
of the garriſon ; and though protected from harſh 
uſage to their perſons, by the native generoſity of the 
Britiſh nation, ſtill they were liable tothoſe contemp- 
t uous marks of averfion, from which men are ſo un- 
willing to abſtain in their domeſtic feuds, As they 
were not eatitled to the ſame regards as the military, 
their allowance was ſo ſcanty, that they were almoſt 
in want of neceſſaries. | „„ 

The length of the ſiege, and continual expendi- 
ture of military ſtores, in the numberleſs branches 
of ſervice that conſumed ſuch quantities, occaſi- 
oned an apprehenſion that they would not laſt till 
the arrival of a freſh ſupply. To the dread of 
wanting ammunition, was added that of being toon. 
ſhort of ſalt proviſions; which were, during a long 
time, the only food the garriſon could depend upon 
for ſubſiſtence. N 

In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, the courage and 
refolution of the Britiſh military was conſpicuous, 
and fully refuted the invidious charge ſo frequently 
in the mouths of foreigners, of the French eſpe- 
cially, that the Engliſh are unfit for the hardſhips 
of war, and though brave and intrepid in the field, 
are unable to endure fatigue, unleſs provided with 
all the conveniences of life. 1 
They underwent, in the ſucceſſive rotation of 
duty, all the ſeverities of a winter campaign in this 
rigorous climate, Thoſe who were ſtationed on 
Bunker's-Hill, had no other ſhelter than their tents 
againſt its unceaſing inclemency during this terrible 
ſeaſon, Here they lay expoſed to winds, ow 
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ſtorms, and cold, e intolerable to Britiſh con- 
ſtitutions. 


The wants of various kinds with which in the 


mean time they were aſſailed, obliged them to have 
recourſe to every expedient that induſtry ſharpened . 


by ſuffering can invent. That of fuel, which they 


could bear leaſt of any, was in ſome degree reme- 


died by the timber of houſes which they deſtroyed 
for that purpoſe. 


As the deficiency of proviſions began to be alarm- 


ing, veſſels were diſpatched to the Weſt Indies to pro- 
cure what could be ſpared or obtained. But the con- 


dition of the iſlands was ſuch, that they feared to 
be ſtraitened themſelves, and could afford little 
aſiſtance. Their ſtock. was ſo low, and their 
expectations of being relieved when it was expend- 
ed, were ſo precarious, that they were conſtrained 


to huſband it with the ſtricteſt parfimony, and could 


not admit others to a participation. | 
In default of this reſource, armed ſhips and tranſ- 


ports were ordered to Georgia, with an intent to pro- 


cure rice, and what other refreſhments could be got. 


But the inhabitants, took up arms, oppoſed their 


landing, and permitted no intercourſe with the 
ſhore. This occaſioned violence on each fide. Can- 
nons were planted on the beach, and an engage- 
ment enſued, which terminated to the diſadvantage 


of the armed veſſels. They loſt ſeven ſhips loaded 


with rice, which were ſet on fire by the enemy. 
While the Britiſh troops were undergoing, theſe 
diſtreſſes, the Provincials were well covered in their 
encampment before Boſton, and ſupplied with all 
neceſſaries and comforts, Their deſign was to wait 


till the freezing ſeaſon began, for a more vigorous. 


proſecution of hoſtilities. Their intentions were to 
avail themſelves of it, in order to ſtrike ſuch a de- 


cifive blow, as would, if executed according to the 
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plan propoſed, put at once a final concluſion to all 
the hopes of Britain in this quarter. 

The latter end of December, is the time when 
the froſt uſually ſets 'in with great ſeverity in New 
England, The harbour of Boſton, and all the ri- 
vers and waters 1n 1ts environs, are covered with a 
depth of ice ſufficient to bear any weight. This 
was the paſſage over which their determination was 
to force their entrance into Boſton, and to make an 
attack upon the ſhipping. They doubted not, with 
the great force that would be collected from all 
parts for an enter prize of ſuch importance, to make 
themſelves maſters of the town and garriſon, and 
to take or deſtroy every ſhip in the harbour. 

Had the ſeverity of the froſt correſponded with 
their expectations, it is not improbable that they 
would have been able to execute their deſigns. Up. 
wards of fixty thouſand men would have been the 
force employed from the four Provinces of New 
England only, beſides the multitudes that would 

have crouded from the other Colonies, to have a 
ſhare in this deſtruction of the Britiſh fleet and army. 
But fortunately for both, the winter proved un- 
_ uſually mild, and they waited in vain for its affiſi- 
ance in the operations they had projected. They 
were, much againſt their will, obliged to remain 
inactive, and ſuffer the garriſon to enjoy ſome tran- 
quility as well as themſelves, 

In the mean time, the ſpeech made by the King 
at the opening of the ſeſſion, was brought over to 
America, together with intelligence of the recep- 
tion which the petition from the Continental Con- 
greſs had met with from miniſtry. The arrival of 
this news at the camp before Boſton exaſperated the 
Provincials to a greater degree than had ever been 
experienced. They teſtified the exceſs of their rage, 
by burning publicly the Royal ſpeech, in the mid 
ef exccrations at thoſe who had adviſed it. Having 
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by this act, diveſted themſelves of all remains of re- 
ſpe& or attachment for any object that related to. 


Britain, they next proceeded to an alteration of their 
colours. From a plain red ground, they changed 
them to thirteen ſtripes, as a denotation of the num» 
ber of the United Colonies. oe 15 
The winter, though ſevere enough to induce both 
parties to remain quiet in their quarters, did not 
prevent the {mall craft belonging to Maſſachuſet 
from exerting themſelves very ſucceſsfully againſt 
the veſſels arriving from England with ſupplies. 
and ſtores. A tolerable number had found means 


to enter the port of Boſton, where they proved. 


of great relief to the garriſon ; but the activity of 
the American cruizers was ſuch, that many fell into 
their hands, to the vaſt detriment of the troops, 
from the particular importance of their cargoes. _ 

Among the captures they were continually ma- 
king, was unfortunately an ordnance veſſel, which 
had ſeparated from her convoy. Being of no force, 
ſhe was. compelled to ſurrender to a ſmall pri- 
vateer. This was one of the moſt uſeful prizes that 
could have fallen into their hands. She contained 


a cargo ſaid to be worth fifty thouſand pounds. It 
conſiſted of a great number of braſs cannon, with a 


large quantity of ſmall-arms, and a vaſt variety of 


military ſtores. It enabled the Provincial army ta 


reſume their military operations with additional 


advantage, and to make a much more formidable 


appearance than before, 

As foon as the ſeverity of the weather began to 
abate, the Provincials indicated by their motions, 
that they intended to preſs the town with more vi- 


Your than ever. The fact was, that General Waſh. 


ington had received orders to exert his utmoſt acti- 
vity, in order to reduce the Britiſh forces either to 
ſurrender, or to evacuate the place, before the ſuc- 
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cours could arrive which were now ſhortly expected, 
JJ - os SS CET ki > 
During the night of the ſecond of March, a bat- 
tery was. opened on the Weſtern fide of the town, 
from. whence. it was ſeverely. fired upon with can- 
nons and bombs; and on the fifth, it was attacked 
from another battery on the Eaſtern ſhore. The 
ſuddenneſs and expedition with which the Provin- 
cials acquitted themſelves on this occaſion, aſtoniſh- 
ed the moſt experienced of the Britiſh officers. Four- 
teen days did the garriſon experience the moſt dread- 

ful cannonade and bombardment, without the leaſt 
antermiſhons: . 1 14 „„ infer, 
The fituation of the troops became very alarm- 
ing, from the vivacity and ardour which ſeemed to 
animate the operations of the enemy, and the cer- 
tainty of their being able to ſurround and command 
every part of Boſton, as well as of the harbour, from 
the high grounds, on which they were now occupied 
in erecting batteries. No medium appeared to re- 
main between diſlodging the Provincials from their 
new works, or quitting the town. 7 
The ſpirit of the General was too great to embrace 
the latter meaſure, until he. had tried every method 
that was practicable to effect the former. To this 
intent, a ſelect body was prepared for embarkation, 
in order to land at the foot of the hill called Dor- 
cheſter Neck, projecting into the bay on the Eaſtern 
fide of the town. The Provincials had fortified it 
in ſuch a manner, as would, in all probability, have 
rendered the attacking of it no leſs bloody and de. 
ſtructive than that of Bunker's-Hill, even if it had 
ſucceeded: but the works were ſo ſtrong, ſo well 
= with artillery, and defended by ſuch num- 
bers, that there was little proſpect of forcing them. 
As they ſtood on a high ground, the Provincials had 
provided upwards of à hundred hogſheads filled 
With-ſtones, to roll down the hill upon the * 
i | mes; 
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lines; as they advanced; and the aſcent was ſo ſteep, 


that-the ranks muſt infallibly. have been broken be- 


fore they could have reached the ſummit, and. at- 


tacked the trenches. 


Before the full diſcovery of this firength, every 2 


preparation had been made for a moſt vigorous at- 


tack, But while the troops were making ready ta 
embark, a dreadful ſtorm came on unexpectedly in 


the night, and prevented the deſign from taking 


place then. It was reſumed the next morning; bur 


on a cloſer inſpection, it was judged unadvifable to 


proceed, as it could only have tended to ſacrificc 


the Re of a great number of brave men to no N 


It was however with much an Mit the 
Britiſh General, his officers, and ſoldiers, could pre- 


vail upon themſelves to defiſt from this deſperate 


and impracticable attempt. They were conſcious 


of the high opinion entertained of them by their 
countrymen at home, and of the ſanguine expec- 


tations that had been formed from their bravery,— 


They knew that they were looked upon as: ſuperior 


in every military confideration to the enemy they 
had been ſent to encounter, and that no ſuſpicion 


was harboured that he would have been able to with- 
ſtand them. Theſe reflections filled them with in- 


dignation at the peculiarity of their fate. They 
were incloſed on all ſides in ſuch a manner, as made 


it impoſhble for them to diſengage themſelves, and 
take poſſeſſion of ſuch ground a would have enabled 


them to come at the enemy. Every effort they 


made to that intent, laid them open to inevitable 


deſtruction. In ſuch mortifying circumſtances, a 

retreat ſeemed the only alternative left them. But 
here they were met by that point of honour which 
is ſo powerful in men of ſpirit, and ſo often indu- 


ces them to devote themſelves to certain in 
ſooner than expoſe it to the leaſt blemiſn. 
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After much deliberation, it was at length con. 
cluded, that to remain any longer in Boſton, would 
be imprudence and temerity in the higheſt degree, 
as it muſt prove infallibly the loſs of the whole 
army. A determination was therefore taken to em- 
bark 1t, with all its appurtenances, and to abandon 
a place that was no longer tenable. A retreat of 
this nature was not, however, without its difficul- 
ties. The enemy was poſted on all the command 
ing grounds, and at hand to make a quick and dan. 
gerous impreſſion, wherever they thought proper, 
Fortunately the Provincials remained within their 
works, and ſeemed not in the leaſt inclined to form 
any obſtruction to the deſign. Probably they were 
glad to facilitate a mealure, by which they recover- 
ed without bloodſhed, poſſeſſion of a town of the 
rſt importance in North America, Had they pro- 
ceeded to any hoſtilities to prevent it, they knew 
it was in the power of the Britiſh army to have 
inſtantly reduced the town to aſhes; a misfortune 
which it would have taken many years to repair. 

Near a fortnight was conſumed in carrying this 
irkſome meaſure into execution. Had the embark- 
ation of the military and warlike ſtores been the 
only object, it would have been readily accompliſh- 
ed; but proviſion was alſo to be made for the de- 
parture of almoſt rwo thouſand of the inhabitants, 
whoſe adherence to the cauſe of government, ob- 
liged them to accompany the army for their ſafety, 

Much embaraſſment and anxiety attended the 
removal of ſuch multitudes, together with their 
effects, and the baggage of the army, which was 
very conſiderable. The ſick and wounded were 
very numerous, and with the women and children, 
occafioned by their helpleſs condition, an additional 
diſtreſs. The attention and care of the General in 
this trying fituation, reflected equal honour upon 
his conduct and humanity : he had borne the Gin 
| Po » 


pointments and vexations of a fituation unworthy 


of his courage, with unſhaken firmneſs; he now 
faced the mortifying perplexities with which he 


Was ſurrounded, with no leſs compoſure. 
The army was at this time full of diſcontents.— 


reinforcements had been long expected, and had 


not come; both officers and ſoldiers thought them- 
ſelves neglected; near ten months were elapſed ſince 
the arrival of the laſt, and the impoſſibility of their 
taking the field without them was well known in 


England. Since the commencement of November, 
no regular and certain advice had been received of 


what was to be their deſtination. This created 


murmurs and complaints that could not be eafily 
quelled, as they did not appear ill founded. It 
ſeemed as if they were conſidered as bound in ſome 


meaſure to deliver themſelves from the difficulties 
that prefſed upon them, by their own exertions. III 
ſucceſs, wants, and inconveniencies, increaſed this ill 
humour, which was further aggravated by the jea- 


louſies and diſſentions that began to prevail between 


the army and navy. 

In this unhappy diſpoſition of mind, and de- 
rangement of affairs, a dangerous voyage was to 
be undertaken. Halifax, in Nova Scotia, was the 
port to which the fleet was bound. The diſtance 


. Was not great, but the ſtormineſs of the coaſt, and 


the tempeſtuouſneſs of the ſeaſon, were highly alarm- 


ing; it was now the middle of March; the equi- 


noctial winds were ſet in, and thoſe from the north- 
eaſt were equally ſtrong and boiſterous. Were they 
to be blown out to ſea, and obliged to ſteer for the 
Weſt Indies, their proviſions were too ſcanty for 
ſuch a voyage. But ſhould they arrive in ſafety at 
the deſtined port, ſtill they had but little. comfort 


and relief to find in ſuch a bleak and barren Any 
us Nova Scotia, 
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After the embarkation had been effected, it was 3 
- Whole week before the fleet could put to ſea. Contrary 
to their apprehenſions, the wind and weather proved 
however fair at laſt, and their paſſage to Halifax was 
remarkably favourable. On their departure from 
Hoſton, ſeveral ſhips of force were ſtationed there, 
for the protection of the veſſels arriving from Eng- 
land; but the bay was ſo extenſive, and ſo full of 
ſmall harbours for privateers to lie on the watch, 
that they could not, with all their vigilance, pre- 
vent 2 number of ſhips from falling into the hands 
of the Provincials. What made their loſs the hea- 
vier, they were laden with arms and ſuch warlike 
| ores. as were moſt needed by the enemy. Some 
tranſports were alſo. taken with troops on board, 
which ran into the harbour, not knowing the place 

%% 8 
In this manner did Boſton return to the poſſeſſion 
of the people of Maſſachuſet. The boats employed 
in the embarkation had not entirely completed it, 
when the Provincials entered the town in military 
triumph. They were received. by the inhabitants 
with tranſports of joy. General Waſhington was 
hailed as their deliverer, and congratulated on the 
Fuccels of his arms by the public addrefles of the 
Provincial Aſſembly, and the warmeſt acknowledg- 
ments of all thoſe who now recovered. the houſes 
and poſſeſſions they had been obliged to abandon. 
-.- The confufion unavoidable in the hurry of a re- 
treat, occafioned many valuable articles to be leit 
behind. Among thele were a confiderable quantity 
of artillery and ammunition, eſpecially at Bunker's 
Fill and Boſton Neck. The diſtance of theſe places 
prevented their being brought off, and the ſhortne:s 
of time, their being rendered unſerviceable. Put 
the principal booty conſiſted in the immenſe variety 
of goods, eſpecially woollens and- linens, a fupp!y 
of which the Provincial troops ſtood in the mol? 
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pteſſing need. The other articles of various Kinds 
were alſo exceedingly numerous. 


Having thus recovered their , one PE the 
| firſt acts of government exerciſed by the Provincial 


Aſſembly, was to order the effects and the eftates of 
thoſe who were fled with the Britiſh troops to Hali- 
fax, to be. publicly diſpoſed of, and their produce 
applied to the uſe of the ſtate. - Such adherents to 
Britain as had riſked to remain behind, were treated 


with great ſeverity. They were proſecuted as ene- 
mies and betrayers of their cHuntky, and their 


eſtates were confiſcated accordingly. 


That object, however, which vrincipatly occu- 
- pied the attention of the people of Maſſachuſet, was 


to put Boſton into ſuch a poſture of defence, as 


might prevent its falling again into the power of 


Britain. 'To this intent; they applied with all dili- 
gence to the fortifying of it on every ſide. . They 
employed, on this occaſion, ſome foreign engineers 
that had been lately ſent to America for ſuch pur- 
poſes. So eager were they in the proſecution of this 


buſineſs, that every able bodied man in the town, 


with very little diſtinction of rank, chearfully co- 
operated in this work, and ſet apart er e 
che week to complete it with the more ſpeed. 

The fact was, they were not a little ebend re 
of the return of the Britiſh fleet and army, as ſoon 
as they were properly- reinforced. What chiefly in- 
duced them to imagine that the defigns upon Boſton 


were not abandoned, was, that juſt before their de- 


parture, the Britfh forces demotiſhed the fortifica- 


tions of caſtle Willlam, which, by its ſituation, 
would have rendered it impracticable to attack the 
own by ſea. / | 


Nor was General- Waſhington without anxiety 


| as the deſtination of the fleet and forees that had 


left Boſton. New Vork, by its-poſition; lay quite 


Expoſed: to the moſt ſudden attack. He, therefore, 
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on the very day that Boſton was evacuated, detach. 


ed ſeveral of his beſt regiments for the defence of 


that city. Herein he doubtleſs acted with pru— 


dence; but the condition of the Britiſh army waz 
not fit tor an expedition of ſuch importance. Tt did 
not amount to ten thouſand effective men; and was 
by no means provided with due neceflaries. 

While the American arms were thus ſucceſsful at 


Boſton, they were buſily occupied in the blockade 


of Quebec, where Colonel Arnold was exerting the 
utmoſt efforts under a multitude of diſcouragements, 
He found by experience, that he could place little 
dependence upon the adherence of the Canadians, 
who were eaſily diſpirited by diſappointments, and 
ready to quit him on the appearance of danger. 
The reinforcements promiſed by Congreſs, did not 
arrive expeditiouſly enough to ſecond his operations, 


They had ſo many objects to occupy their atten- 


tion, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty they 
could provide for them all, with tolerable ſufficiency 


and diſpatch. ' - 


The march of theſe reinforcements, which was in 
the midſt of winter, was attended with prodigious 
hardſhips. They endured them with that fortitude 
and conſtancy, which at this time characteriſed the 


"Americans : the fatigues undergone in the expedi- 


tions headed by Montgomery and Arnold, had filled 
them with an emulation which inſpired them. with 


equal confidence and perſeverance. 


General Carlton, though delivered from any im- 
mediate apprehenſions from, the enemy, ftill re- 
mained in a very diſagreeable ſituation. His com- 
munication with the adjacent country being cut off, 
he was reduced to much diſtreſs for want of prov. 
fions. Whatever he procured was not without great 
danger and difficulty, The Provincials way laid 
all parties that were tent out upon this intent, and 
encountered them with all imaginable ardour. T hey 
1 8 improved 
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mproved every advantage, and kept the garriſon in 
continual alarms. His vigilance was inceſſantly 
employed in guarding againſt the various endea- 
vours of the Provincials to ſurprize him. They 
were indefatigable in contriving ſtratagems to this 


purpoſe, as they found that he was too well prepared 
to be overcome by open force. 


They began, however, to be ſenſible, that unleſs 
they brought their deſigns to a ſpeedy execution, it 
would ſoon become too late to continue them with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs. The ſeaſon was now ap- 


proaching when ſuccours would arrive from Eng- 


land, and oblige them to act on the defenſive. The 
ſiege therefore was recommenced in due form; bat- 
teries alſo were erected on the ſhores of the river 
St. Lawrence, againſt the ſhipping in the harbour, 
and attempts made to burn it by means of fire ſhips. 
Though unſucceſsful, they diſplayed much courage 
and conduct in ſeveral of theſe enterprizes. While 
one of them was executing, they had prepared ſcal- 


ing ladders, and other implements to ſtorm the 


town; and held themſelves in readineſs to eſca- 
lade it, while the attention of the beſieged was 
turned to the conflagration of the ſhipping. Though 
they failed in the main attempt, they ſucceeded in 
part : they burned a large number of houſes in the 
ſuburbs; and the garriſon was compelled to pull 
down the remainder, to prevent the fire from 
ſpreading. VV | 

While the Provincials were employed in this 
manner, numbers of the Canadian Noblefle aſſem- 


bled, and collected a large body of their country- 


men, in order to raiſe the fiege of their capital. 


They put themſelves under the command of Mr. 


Beaujeu, a gentleman of bravery, and who was very 
deſirous to fignalize his attachment to government: 


but he was ill ſeconded : the Provincials met him 


bn his march, and entirely defeated him. 
Vol. II. No. 10. ** Encou- 
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Encouraged by this ſucceſs, the Provincials con- 
tinued the ſiege with redoubled ardour. But they 
met with no better ſucceſs than before. They had 
now tried every expedient to reduce it : they had 
uſed bombs and red hot balls, after failing in their 
endeavours to carry it by aſſault; and they were 
now convinced it was out of their power to attack 
it by regular approaches, as they had no artillery 
of weight enough for fuch an undertaking. This, 
added to the flowneſs with which reinforcements 
arrived, through the badneſs of roads, impedi- 
ments of weather, and want of requiſites, retarded 
their operations, and leſſened the courage and vi- 
gour with which they had been at firſt proſecuted. 
In the midſt of theſe difficulties, the ſmall pox, 
a diſtemper deemed peculiarly fatal on the continent 
of North America, broke out among them with 
great violence, and carried them off in numbers. 
The dread which this terrible diforder ſtruck into 
the troops, operated like a pannick. The anxiety 
for ſelf-prefervation, overcame all other confidera- 
tions. Multitudes fled from what they looked upon 
as certain death; and it became 1mpoſhble to carry 
on military duty with proper diſciphne and regu- 
larity. | 
While they were in this diftreſsful fituation, they 
were informed that ſuccours were on their way from 
England, and would ſpeedily arrive at Quebec. 
This, together with the calamity they were afflicted 
with, made it neceſſary for them to retire from the 
town, before their arrival ; not doubting, the mo- 
ment they were landed, that Governor Carlton 
would immediately make a vigorous attack on 
the befiegers, who, in their preſent condition, he 
well knew, were unable to face ſuch a force as hc 
would then have under his command. But this de- 
ſign was prevented by the expeditiouſneſs with 
which the ſquadron, ſent to the relief of * 
| | : made 


n 
made its way through the ice up the river St. Law- 
rence before ſuch an attempt was thought practica- 
ble. The appearance of theſe ſhips threw the Pro- 
vincials into great confuſion : the communication 


was immediately cut off with that part of their 


forces which lay on the other fide of the River; 
and it was now too late to provide for the retreat 
they had meditated. e 

May G6:h, As ſoon as the reinforcement was 
176. landed, together with the marines, and 


had joined the garriſon, General Carlton put him- 
ſelf at their head, and ſallied out upon the Provin- 


cials, He found them in the greateſt diſorder. As 
their camp was not intrenched, and they were al- 


ready retreating, no reſiſtance was made, and they 


fled on all ſides with the utmoſt precipitation, leav- 
ing all their artillery and warlike ſtores. Their 
flight was ſo rapid, that they could not be over- 
taken, and the only priſoners were the fick and 


wounded. While the military were thus employed 


on ſhore, the lighter armed veſſels proceeded up the 
River with the utmoſt diligence, and ſeized a num- 
ber of veſſels belonging to the enemy. 


In this manner was raiſed the ſiege of Quebec, 


after a duration of five months, during which, the 
activity and courage of the garriſon, the abilities 
and intrepidity of their commander, and the ſpirit 
and perſeverance of the Provincials were all equally 
remarkable. This event gave the finiſhing blow to 
all the attempts and expectations that Congreſs had 
formed on this quarter; and their troops from this 


time met with nothing here but defeats and diſ- 


aſters. 
The ſucceſs which awaitcd the Britiſh armis in 
this Province, was attended by a behaviour full of 


humanity. Many of the Provincials, through 


wounds and fickneſs, had not been able to accom- 


pany their main body in its retreat. They lay con- 
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cealed in the woods and ſcattered habitations aboy? 
the neighbourhood, in a very diftreſt and deplorable 
condition. General Carlton generouſly iſſued a pro- 
clamation, ordering proper perſons to ſeek them 
out, and give them all neceſſary relief at the public 
expence. To induce them not to refuſe theſe com- 
paſſionate offers, he further. promiſed, that as ſoon 
as they were recovered, they ſhould be at perfect 
liberty to return to their own homes. 

© Shortly after the repulſe of the Provincials, the 
forces expected from England arrived. The Ge- 
neral now ſaw himfelf at the head of more than 
twelve thouland regulars, among whom were the 
troops of Brunſwick. He directly haſted to Three 


Rivers, a place ſituated midway between Quebec 


and Montreal, and ſo called from its proximity to 
three branches of a large river that falls into the 
St. Lawrence. Here, it had been imagined, the 
Provincials would have made a ſtand ; but they had 
continued to retreat until they had reached the river 
Sorel, near one hundred and fifty miles from Que- 
bec. They were met here by the reinforcements 
appointed for their affiſtance ; but the whole of 
their force was confiderably weakened by ficknelſs 
and other calamities. SLID 

Notwithſtanding theſe diſcouragements, a bold 
attempt was projected by their commanders for the 
ſurprize of the Britiſh troops at Three Rivers. A 
confiderable body of theſe was poſted at this place 
under the command of General Frazer. Another 
was near them on board the tranſports, under Ge- 
neral Nethit. The main body under Generals Carl- 
ton, Burgoyne, Philips, and Reideſel, the German 
General, were ſtationed partly on ſhore, and partly 
on the River, in the way from Quebec. The Pro- 
vincials were encamped at the Sorel, about fifty 
miles diſtant from Three Rivers; and between them 
and this place, the river St. Lawrence was occupied 


by 
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by a number of armed veſſels, and tranſports with 
o Yo i 
But theſe obſtacles did not diſpirit them. Two 
thouſand of their beſt men, headed by General 
Thompſon, embarked at the Sorel, and fell down 
with the tide, keeping on the ſouth fide of the Ri- 
yer, till they arrived at a place called Nicolet, op- 
poſite to Three Rivers. From thence, in the night, 
they paſſed to the other fide, in order to ſurprize 
the body under General Frazer. Their intent was 
to attack him- about break of day. They were in 
three diviſions, one to act at each end of the town, 
and the remaining to ſupport them, or to cover 
a retreat in caſe of need. But this they were de- 
termined not to think of till extreme neceſſity, com- 
pelled them, and they found that no other means 
remained to ſave them from utter deſtruction. 
Unfortunately for their deſign, the time they 
took in croſſing the river, was ſo long, that though 
Sth June, they paſſed the ſhipping unobſerved, they 
1770. were diſcovered at their landing, The 
alarm being thus given, Genera} Frazer prepared 
to meet them. The difficult ground they were ob- 
liged to march over, threw them into diſorder, and 
when they made their attack, they were received, 
contrary to their expectation, by men who were 
waiting for them, and who had not only the advan- 
tage of poſition, but of a number of field-pieces, 
which did great execution among them. 
While they were making the moſt vigorous ef- 
forts to ſurmount theſe obſtacles, they were appri- 
zed that General Niſbet, who commanded the 
troops on board the tranſports, had landed them, 
and was marching with all ſpeed to fall upon their 
rear. A retreat was .now their only relource. As 
General Niſbet lay. in the way to their boats, they 
vere obliged to make a large circuit through a deep 
wamp, purſued by both parties, who followed them 
5 L. 3 clolo 
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| Cloſe on each fide for ſome miles. They traverſes 
it at laſt with exceſſive toil, and ſheltered them. 
ſelves in a wood that ſtood at the further end of it, 
Here the Britiſh troops ceaſed the purſuit. The 
Provincial commander was taken, with about two 
Hundred of his men. 

The ſtrength of the Britiſh army in this Province 
was now ſuch, that the Provincials loſt all hopes of 
being able to face it. They demoliſhed the works 
they had erected at the confluence of the Sorel into 
the river St. Lawrence, and carried off their artillery 
and ſtores, General Burgoyne landed here with a 
confiderable detachment, in order to advance to 
Fort St. Jahn, while the remainder of the fleet and 
army failed up the river towards Montreal. They 
found this place abandoned by the Provincials.— 
After taking poſſeſſion of it, the main- body ſet for- 
wards to join General Burgoyne, againſt whom it 
was not doubted the Provincials would collect all 
their force, and make a reſolute ſtand. | 

In expectation of ſuch an event, he proceeded 
with great order and circumſpection along the So- 
18th June, rel; but on his arrival at St John's, he 

1776, found, that after deſtroying all that could 
not be carried off, the Provincials had ſet fire to the 
place. They had dane the ſame at Chamblee, and 
burned al] the veſſels and craft which were too hea- 
vy to drag up the rapid ſtream of ſome parts of this 
river, They made no ſtop, as it was thought they 
would have done, at Nut Ifland, at the entrance of 
Lake Champlain, but croffed it over immediately 


to Crown Point. This retreat was conducted with 


reat care and prudence by General Sulliyan.— 

Though conſtantly purſued, and aften on the point 

of being ſurrounded by the numerous bodies that 

kept cloſe upon him, yet he found means, by great 

vigilance and ſpeed, to extricate himſelf from the 

many dangers to which he was continually . 
| 5 | ron 
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from an active, an intrepid, and a ſuperior enemy- 
His merit on this occaſion was publicly acknowledg- 
ed by the thanks of Congreſs. | 

Thus was a final end put to all hoſtilities in Ca- 
nada. The Provincaals loſt in their expedition into 
this Province many of their beſt officers, and great 
numbers of their braveſt ſoldiers. To ſay nothing 
of General Montgomery, the loſs of whom was equal 
to that of an army, others of great, though inferior 
worth, were either ſlain or captured. In their re- 
treat it was computed, that from the day when they 
broke up their camp before Quebec, to that of their 
arrival at Crown Point, their loſs in killed, prifon- 
ers, and dead through wounds and illneſs, amonnt- 
ed to little leſs than a thouſand men ; of whom, be- 
tides thoſe who fell, or were taken in the engage- 
ment near Three Rivers, and in various ſkirmiſhes, 
no leſs than four hundred fell at one time into the 
hands of the Britiſh troops at the Cedars, a place 
about fifty miles higher up than Montreal. 

But if the Provincials were compelled to quit 
Canada on the one hand, the Britiſh army could not 
improve its ſucceſſes on the other. The Lake 
Champlain lay between it and the former, who were 
entirely maſters of its navigation, and had a number 
of armed veſſels in readineſs to impede its paſſage, 
It became therefore neceſſary to conſtruct a ſufficient 
number to ſecure it ; but this required much time 
and labour. Six veſſels, completely armed and 
equipped for this purpoſe, were arrived from Eng- 
land ; but the falls at Chamblee rendered it im- 
practicable to bring them up into the Lake. It now 
appeared abſolutely indiſpenſible to take them to 
pieces, and re- conſtruct them, as well as many 
others, in order to gain poſſeſſion of the Lake, 
and to tranſport the Britiſh forces to the other ſhore. 
While thele tranſactions were taking place in 
the northern parts of the American continent, the 


L 4 ſouthern 
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. ſouthern Provinces were no lefs agitated. In North 
Carolina, Governor Martin, though obliged to fly 
for ſhelter on board a ſhip, was not the leſs de- 
termined to exert his activity in the cauſe for which 

he ſuffered. He had farmed a project for the re- 
duction of this Prevince to obedience, of which 
he was not the only perſon who had conceived very 
ſanguine hopes. 

There was at this time in North Carolina, a 
reſolute. and unruly claſs of men, known by he 
name of Regulators, They had long lived inde- 
pendent, in a manner, of all regular controul.— 
They had been conſidered as rebels by the King's 
Governors, and they were held in much the ſame 
light by the new government; to which they were 
remarkably averſe, With theſe, and the emigrants 
from the Highlands of Scotland, who compoſed a 
conſiderable body, Governor Martin had formed a 
connection, by means of which he promiſed him- 
ſelf to reduce this Province to ſubjection. The 
courage and the fidelity of the Highlanders to the 
Britiſh cauſe, he was well affured of; and he was 
no leſs confident of the attachment of the Regula- 
tors, and of their great ſuperiority in arms to the 
other inhabitants of the Province. They were an 
active and hardy race of men, uſed to continual 
motion, and from their manner of living, ſingu- 
larly expert in the handling of their fire-arms.— 
They were not a little dreaded by the reſidue of 
their countrymen, who from habits of indulgence 
and eaſe, did not incline to thwart them, as know- 
ing from the daringneſs of their diſpoſition, that 
they were not to be moleſted with impunity, and 
from their numbers that they would prove a danger- 
ous and powerful enemy. 

_ Commiſſions were ſent to the heads of theſe peo- 
os for the raifing of ſeveral regiments. Colonel 


acdonald, a brave and epterprizing officer, was 
| appointed 
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appointed their General. By the Governor's direc- 
Feb. tion, he erected the King's ſtandard, and 

1776. publiſhed a proclamation, by which all men 

were ſummoned on their allegiance to repair to it. 

Exclufive of this force, which was conſiderable, 
and on the exertions of which he placed much reli- 
ance, the Governor's confidence was further in- 
creaſed by the intelligence that a powertul arma- 
ment, and a large body of regular troops, were deſ- 
tined to act in the Carolinas, and were making the 
| beſt of their way to his aſſiſtance. 

But the Provincial Aſſembly were fully ſenſible 
of the danger of ſuffering a man of ſuch activity 
and reſolution as Governor Martin, to re-pofleſs, 
himſelf of the power of which they had deprived 
him. They collected, with all poſſible diligence, 
the whole ſtrength of which they were maſters, 
and in the mean time diſpatched fuch force as was 
in readineſs, to oppoſe the Royaliſts. It was com- 
manded by General Moore, who with fome cannon, 
took poſſeſſion of a ſtrong poſt near them, which 
he fortified, . Here he was ſummoned by General 
Macdonald to join the Royal ſtandard, under pain of 
being treated as an enemy, His anſwer was, that 
if they would ſubſcribe an oath of fidelity to the 
Congreſs, and lay down their arms, they ſhould 
meet with the uſage of friends, and the raſh pro- 
ceedings of which they had been guilty ſhould be 
forgiven, But if they perſiſted in an inſurrection, 
which, from their want of ſufficient ſtrength to 
lupport it, they muſt be conſcious would end un- 
lucceſsfully, they muſt expect the ſevereſt treat- 
ment, | ; 755 | 
The Provincials were in a few days ſo power- 
fully reinforced, that they amounted to near eight 
thouſand men. Such a ſuperiority compelled the 
Royaliſts to provide for their ſafety by a precipitate 
retreat. Their want of artillery had prevented 5 

rom 
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from attacking the Provincials in their trenches, 
while they had the advantage of numbers; and 
they now ſaw, when too late, the temerity of their 
undertaking. They conſiſted indeed of near two 
thouſand men, but were unprovided with many ne- 
ceſſaries. In this fituation they truſted their intre- 
pidity would make amends for deficiencies, They 
were by this time almoſt incloſed by the enemy; 
but by dint of reſolution and dexterity, they diſ- 
engaged themſelves, and by forced marches through 
woods and difficult paſſes, they forced their way, 
the ſpace of fourſcore miles, and in ſpite of the 
enemy's continual efforts to intercept them, gained 
Moore's Creek, within fixteen miles of Wilming- 
ton, where they expected to be joined by Governor 
Martin and General Clinton, who was lately arrived 
with a confidetable detachment. 
But this junction was effectually prevented by the 
Provincials, who purſued his party ſo cloſely, that 
in order to avoid them, Colonel Macdonald judged 
it neceſſary to attempt the paſſage of the Creek, 
notwithſtanding a body of the enemy lay on the 
other fide, under Colonel Caſwell, with works weil 
lined with men, and provided with artillery. But 
the place where the attempt was made, not being 
fordable, the royalifts were obliged to croſs over 
a wooden bridge, of which the Provincials, not 
having time to pull it down entirely, had taken up 
the planks. They had, however, by greafing the 
beams and remaining timbers, rendered them 19 
ſlippery, and unſafe to tread upon, that on the Co- 
lonel's party advancing, they could not make good 
their footing any where. In this condition, they were 
Feb. 25th, aſſailed on all fides by ſuperior numbers, 
1770. and totally defeated, after loſing their 
braveſt officers and men. Among thoſe was Captain 
Maclcod, with ſeveral other Highlanders, who fel! 
gallantly with their broad-ſwords in their E888 
| 10 
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Their General, and moſt of their leaders were taken 
priſoners, and the reſt betook themſelves to flight. 
Had this inſurrection ſucceeded in the manner 
propoſed, it would have proved of eſſential ſervice 
to the cauſe of government, by the junction of thoſe 
numbers in the back ſettlements, who were waiting 
the arrival among them of the regular troops they 
had been promiſed. Nor would they have remained 
inactive on this occaſion, had they not been deficient 


in arms, and eſpecially in ammunition. But this 


failure put an end to the whole ſcheme, and diſpi— 
rited the royaliſts from attempting any other. The 
Provincials were now ſo thoroughly upon their 
guard, and ſo well prepared, that no further expec- 
tation was entertained of making any impreſſion 
upon them. Their force appeared to be much 
more conſiderable than it had ever been imagined. 
They had, in the ſpace of a fortnight, afiembled 


near twelve thouſand men, well armed and accou- 


tered. Before the preſent troubles, they had ſtood 
in perpetual awe of the regulators ; but neceſſity 
| had taught them the uſe of arms; and the ſuc- 
ceſs they now met with, gave them a courage and 
confidence they had not felt before. 

In Virginia the royaliſts, under Lord Dunmore, 
met with no leſs diſappointments. The fleet on 
board of which they had taken refuge, continued to 
infeſt the rivers and the coaſts of that Province; but 
as the ſhores were well guarded, no deſcent could 
be ventured, and no retreſhments could be procur- 
ed. This made their condition highly diſtreſsful. 
The exceſſive heat of the climate, added to the 
badneſs of the water, and want of wholeſome pro- 
viſions, and the perpetual confinement of ſuch mul- 
titudes in ſmall unroomy veſſels, produced a peſti- 
lential fever among them, which proved extremely 
fatal, eſpecially to the blacks. In this deplorable 


lituation, they were driven from every road and 
| 1 creek 
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creek by their incenſed countrymen, It was found 
at laſt indiſpenfibly neceſſary, in order to avoid pe- 
riſhing through want of food, to quit this fatal and 
inhoſpitable coaſt, After ſetting fire to the leaſt 
valuable of their veſſels, theſe unfortunate fugi- 
tives ſailed with about fifty remaining to them, ſome 


to Florida, others to Bermuda and the Weſt India 
| iſlands. 


While the affairs of Congreſs proſpered in this 
manner in North Carolina and Virginia, they were 
earneſtly employed in forming a marine, In the 
beginning of march, they diſpatched Commodore 


Hopkins, with a ſquadron of five frigates, to the 


Bahama iflands. He landed on the principal one, 
called Providence, and brought off the ordnance 
and military ſtores ; but the powder, which was his 
chief object, had been conveyed away. In his re- 
6th April, turn, he took ſeveral prizes, and fell in 


2 770. with the Glaſgow trigate, commanded 


by Captain Tyrringham Howe, in company with a 
tender: this latter was taken; but the Glaſgow 
made a reſolute defence, and eſcaped, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſuperiority of the enemy. 

It was hoped, however, at home, that the expe» 
dition tuat was now preparing againſt South Caro- 
lina, would compenſate for the ill ſucceſs that had 
attended the Britiſh affairs in the neighbouring Pro- 
vinces. A ſquadron was fitted aut at Portſmouth, 
which failed from thence in December ; but met 


with ſuch unfavourable weather, that it did not 


reach Cape Fear, in North Carolina, till the entu- 
ing May. Here it was unhappily detained by a con- 
currence of accidents till the end of the month; 
during which time the people at Charles Town had 
full leiſure to make what further preparations they 
judged requifite, againſt the attack which they now 
plainly percewed was meditated againſt them. 


The 
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The ſquadron which was commanded by Sir Peter 
Parker, confiſted of two ſhips of fifty guns, four of 
thirty, and two of twenty, an armed ſchooner, and 
a bomb-ketch. The land forces were under Lord 
Cornwallis, and Generals Clinton and Vaughan. 
At the time they proceeded on this expedition, they 
had no intelligence of General Howe's motions. 
He had diſpatched a veſſel with inſtructions for their 
- purſuing other meaſures than thoſe they had in con- 
templation ; but through a complication of difficul- 
ties and delays, ſhe did not arrive at Cape Fear till 
the ſquadron has left it, 

In the beginning of June, this ſquadron anchored 
off Charles Town Bar. It was neceſſary for the 
two largeſt ſhips to take out their guns, before they 
could croſs it; and though lightened as much as 
practicable, they touched the gound, and were ſes 
veral times in danger of ſticking faſt. _ 

The Commander in Chief of the Provincials upon 
this occaſion, was General Lee. He had exerted 
himſelf with remarkable activity in putting New 
York in a ſtate of defence againſt the attack which 
had been ſuſpected from General Clinton. He had, 
with the ſame expedition, provided for the ſecurity, 
of the coaſts of Virginia, and of North Carolina; 
and was now employing himſelf with equal dili- 
gence for the protection of Charles Town. 

After croſſing the Bar, the next obſtacle to be 
ſurmounted, was a fort on the fouth weſt point of 
Sullivan's iſland: it commanded the paſſage to 
Charles Town, which lay fix miles further to the 
weſt, Though lately begun, and not completely 
finiſhed, it was in a ſtronger ſtate than repreſented 
to the Britiſh commanders ; who knowing the force 
with which it would be attacked, and depending on 
the valour of their people, did not hefitate in re- 
ſolying to affail it immediately. Zh 
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To the eaſtward of Sullivan's, lies Long Iflatid, 
ſeparated from it by ſome ſhoals, and a creek, ſaid 
to be fordable at low water, and not above two feet 
deep: oppoſite this ford, the Provincials had poſt- 
ed a ſtrong body with cannon and intrenchments. 
General Lee was encamped on the main land; from 
which there was a communication to Sullivan's 
tfland, by a bridge of boats, over which he could 
throw ſuccours at pleaſure, to ſupport the body 
of men poſted there in order to obſtruct the paſſage 
of the Britiſh troops. 4 

The ſituation of theſe upon Long Iſland was ex- 


tremely incommodious. It was a mere heap of 


jand, without tree or ſhelter of any kind, where 
they ſtood expoled to the burning heat of the ſun 
in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year. The inconvenien- 
cies which attended the fleet and army were indeed 
exceſſive, The water they drank was extremely 
brackiſh, and their proviſions were both indifferent 
and ſcanty. Notwithſtanding the great activity 
with which they laboured to forward their prepa- 
rations, unexpected and unavoidable delays retarded 
the execution of many of the purpoſes neceſſary to 


complete them. Near a whole month was conſum— 


ed in this manner, which afforded the enemy ample 
rime to improve every advantange that could be 
luggeſted. 5 

Ihe twenty- eighth day of Junc, all things being 
in readineſs, the bomb-ketch began the attack in 
the morning, by throwing ſhells at fort Sullivan. 
About mid-day, the two fifty gun ſhips, and two 
thirty gun frigates, came abreaſt of the fort, and 
began a ſevere cannonade. Three other frigates 
took their ſtation between the iſland and Charles 
Town, with an intent to enfilade the batteries of 


the fort, and to cut off, at the ſame time, the com- 


munication of the iſland with the main land, there- 


by to prevent its receiving ſuccours, and the 2 
riſon 
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tifon from retreating. This poſition, too, would 
have obſtructed any attempt from fire ſhips to in- 
terrupt the main attack. But theſe purpoſes were 
all fruſtrated by the ignorance of the pilot, who led 
the frigates into the ſhoals, where they all ſtuck 
_ faſt. 70 wo of them were, however, diſentangled; 


but they received fo much damage, that they were 


unfit for the ſervice propoſed ; and the other was 
let on fire, that the might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 

In the mean time, a heavy and inceſſant fire 
continued between the ſhips and the fort. The 
Provincials behaved on this occaſion with a courage 
and coolneſs that aſtoniſhed the Britiſh officers and 
ſeamen: the execution they did was dreadful.— 
Never was attack made with more intrepidity, nor 
defence with more deliberate valour. Thoſe who 
had been in various encounters of this fort, con— 
curred in declaring that they had never been witneſ- 
ſes of ſo reſolute a refiſtance. 

The Briſtol having loſt the ſprings upon her ca- 
ble, which were thot away, lay ſome time terribly 
raked by the enemy's fire. They diſcharged a great 
quantity of red-hot balls, and ſet her twice in 
flames. The behaviour of Captain Morris, her 


commander, was extraordinary in every reſpect :— 
After receiving five wounds, he {till remained upon 


deck, till obliged to quit it, in order to undergo 
the amputation of his arm; after which he undaunt- 
edly returned to his ſtation, and received two wounds 
more; the laſt of which was from a red-hot ball, 


life. 


Such was the ſlaughter on board the Briſtol, that 
every officer and ſeaman upon her quarter-deck was 
either killed or wounded, excepting the Commo- 
core, Sir Peter Parker, wha ſtood alone unhurt, 
and conducted himſelf throughout the whole of this 

| deſtrue- 


which took him in the belly, and put an end to his 
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deſtructive day with great intrepidity and preſence 
of mind. Captain Scott, of the Experiment, be- 


haved with no leſs bravery ; and beſides the loſs of 
an arm, was otherwiſe ſo dangerouſly wounded, 


that his life was deſpaired of. 


The execution from the Britiſh ſhipping was 
very conſiderable; but the works of the fort lay fo 
low, that numbers of the ſhot flew over, and they 
were of ſuch a nature, as to ſtand the weight of very 
heavy metal, without being eaſily demoliſhed — 
They were compoſed of palm-trees, and earth very 
thickly intermixed. During the height of the at- 
tack, the batteries of the fort remained ſo long 
filent, that the affailants concluded the fort had 
been abandoned: but this filence was only occaſion- 
ed through want of powder; they had expended 
all their ſtock, and were obliged to wait for a freſh 
ſupply from the camp on the main-land. 

It had been expected, that the troops poſted on 


Long Iſland would have participated in the opera- 


tions of this day, by fording over Sullivan Creck 
at low water, forcing the enemy's intrenchments, 
and marching up to the fort; but the depth of water 

roved much greater, upon trial, than had been 
imagined ; the works thrown up by the enemy, 
were found, on a nearer approach, much ſtronger 
than they had at firſt appeared; their numbers and 
artillery far more formidable; and the poſition of 


General Lee ſuch as to enable him to overpower 


with eaſe, any force that could have been brought 
to act againit him. WE 
' "This dreadful engagement laſted till darkneſs ob- 


liged the Britiſh ſquadron to give over. The tide of 


ebb was nearly at the loweſt, and it was drawing 
towards ten, when the Commodore, having done ail 
that {kill and courage could prompt a brave officer 
to do upon ſuch an occaſion, thought proper to 4! 
continue an action which no longer afforded wy 
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poſſibility of ſucceſs. From the time the engage- 
ment commenced, to that when the ſhips drew off, 
ten full hours were counted; a long ſpace for ſo 
eloſe and inceſſant a conflict 1 

The Briſtol and the Experiment were ſo much 
damaged, that it was apprehended they could not 
be got over the bar. This, however, through great 
kill and labour, was accompliſhed, to the utter 
aſtoniſhment of the Provincials, who had conceived 
it impracticable. The frigates ſuffered alſo con- 
fiderably, though not proportionably to the large 
ſhips, at which the Provincials principally direct- 
ed their fire. 2 „ 
It had been hoped that the bomb-ketch, which 
carried a mortar of a peculiar conſtruction, would 
have proved highly ſerviceable in annoying the 
enemy; but whether it proceeded from overcharg- 
ing it, on account of the diſtance at which ſhe was 
ſtationed, or ſome defect in the manner of fixing 
that engine, the bed that held it was in a ſhort 
time ſo looſened, that it became of no ule. 
Great was the applauſe beſtowed upon Colonel 
Moultrie, who commanded in Fort Sullivan, and 
to whoſe intrepid behaviour, the ſucceſsful defence 
of it was in a very great meaſure owing, He 
was well ſeconded by his officers; and great gal- 
lantry, and even heroiſm, were diſplayed by ſome 
of the ſubalterns. A ſerjeant of grenadiers, named 
Jaſper, ſeeing the flag-ſtaff ſhot away, jumped from 
one of the embraſures upon the beach, took up the 
flag, fixed it on a ſpunge-ſtaff, and amidſt a ſtorm 
of ſhot, remounted the merlon, and leiſurely fixed 
it in its former place. For this uncommon act of 
bravery, he was publicly preſented with a ſword of 
value by the Provincial Prefident, and was alſo pro- 
moted. Another ſerjeant, whoſe name was Mac- 
. donald, being mortally wounded by a cannon-ball, 
* I die,“ ſaid he, in his laſt moments, “ for a glo- 
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"rious cauſe; but I hope it will not expire with 
me. -A ſentiment not unworthy of the greateſt 
characters mentioned in hiſtory. | 

The number of killed and wounded on board 
the Britiſh ſquadron, amounted to near two hund- 
red. Thoſe of the enemy could not be aſcertained ; 
but their loſs muſt have been conſiderable, as moſt 
of the guns of the fort were diſmounted, and freſh 
reinforcements poured in during the whole time of 
the engagement. 

Uncommon ſpirit appeared on this occaſion 
among all the people who accompanied this ex- 
1 A number of volunteers offered them- 
elves, and acted with great bravery. At the head 
of theſe was Lord William Campbell, Governor 
of South Carolina, whoſe courage prompted him 
to undertake the command of the lower-deck guns 
of the Briſtol, a ſtation of peculiar danger. Many 
of the ſeamen belonging to the ſhips of war, being 
unable, through illneſs, to attend their duty, the 
ſailors on board the tranſports courageouſly ſupplied 
their places. 

The behaviour of the Americans in this, and 
the various military tranſactions that had taken 

place ſince the commencement of hoſtilities, though 
it did not diſmay, yet it highly ſurprized the Bri- 
tiſh officers and ſoldiers employed againſt them.— 
Expecting from the general information they had 
received, that they were a people unapt for war, 
from the life of peace and plenty to which they 
had been uſed, they could not help expreſſing their 
aſtoniſhment at the proofs they were continually 
meeting how wrongly they had been informed.— 
The truth was, that notwithſtanding the proſperity - 
of their domeſtic circumſtances, their habits were 
by no means effeminate; their difpoſitions, as al- 
ready hinted, were remarkably active, and their 


occupations tended equally to inv igorate their bo- 
| dics, 
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dies, and ſharpen their minds. But that, which of 
all other cauſes, was the moſt powerful and efficient 
in ſtimulating them to act with reſolution, was that 
very inſinuation of their want of courage and capa- 
city for war. It proved a conſtant ſpur in all their 
enterprizes; they were continually reminded of it 
by their leaders; it filled them with reſentment and 
indignation; and, together with the intimate per- 
ſuaſion of the juſtice of their cauſe, animated them 
effectually in ſupporting it. | | 
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of all the inhabitants of America, for a friendly re- 
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CHAP. XX: 


Declaration of Tndependency. 


1776. 
8 theſe various tranſactions were ta- 
king place in the different Provinces 
throughout America, the Congreſs was deeply en— 
gaged in the preparation of that event which began 
now to be univerſally expected. 


A circular addreſs was ſent to every Colony, ſta- 
ting ſeveral reaſons for which they judged it neceſ- 


ſary that the authority of the Crown and Legiſla- 


ture of Great Britain ſhould be totally ſuppreſſed, 
and the powers of governinent aſſumed reſpectively 
by the Aſſembly of each Province. 

They founded the juſtice and propriety of this 
meaſure, on the conduct held by Great Britain du- 
ring a long time paſt, but eſpecially on the deter- 
minations contained in the prohibitory act lately pal- 
ſed, by which all intercourſe was forbidden with the 
Thirteen United Colonies. An interdiction of this 
kind, was, in their opinion, a formal excluſion from 
that protection which the Crown owed to its ſubjects. 
They were, in fact, declared outlaws, and lay expoſed 
to all people's mercy. They had nothing further to 
expect but ill uſage and depredation; and they were 
by proclamation, given over to be plundered and 
deſpoiled of their property by all who could ſeize 

upon it. Such was, they ſaid, the anſwer they 
had received to the dutiful and humble petition 
they had preſented to the Britiſh throne, in the name 
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dreſs of grievances, in order to a fincere and perma- 
nent reconciliation | : x 
So determined and irrevocable was the reſolution 
of Britain to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government in 
the Colonies, that not content with levying numer- 
ous armies, and equipping powerful fleets at home 
for that purpoſe, ſhe had applied to her foreign al- 
lies for the aſſiſtance of their troops, and was now 
preparing to inyade the American continent with all 
the force her treaſures could procure. $ 

For theſe reaſons, it was indiſpenfibly incumbent 
upon them to unite their arms and councils with the 
oreateſt vigour, unanimity, and ſpeed. The dan- 
ger was manifeſt and imminent; the exertions they 
had hitherto made, though conſiderable, muſt now 
be increaſed in a proportion with thoſe of their ene- 
mies. As theſe had diveſted themſelves of all man- 
ner of regard and feeling for the Americans, they 
were no longer bound to confider them as their 
founders and parents, and were in all reaſon, ab- 
ſolved from any farther allegiance to that monarchy 
en, cs on 
Engliſhmen, ſaid they, are no longer governed 
by thoſe maxims of equity and moderation, that 
led them to confider us as brethren. National pride, 
and criminal influence, have deſtroyed that inte- 
grity and benevolence with which they uſed to at- 
tend to our concerns. Adminiſtration, for a ſeries 
of years, have been our declared enemies, and deſ- 
potiſm is the ſyſtem they have long deſigned for the 
Colonies. The queſtion is now, whether we ſhall 
ker pere in the reſiſtance we have begun, or puſil- 
animouſly lay down thoſe arms which we have hi- 
therto employed with honour and ſucceſs ? 

Such was the purport of the repreſentations made 
by Congreſs and its adherents. They were the na- 
tural refult of the impreſſions made upon them by 
the dread they felt at the vaſt preparations to reduce 
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them. They now imagined that miniſtry intended 
to realize their fears, and to compel them to the 
moſt ſervile ſubmiſhon. 
 Vnrtil this apprehenſion began to prevail, what- 
ever might have been the ſecret views of individuals, 
the Coloniſts did not think themſelves neceſſitated 
to carry their oppoſition any farther than to prevent 
the deſigns of miniſtry from taking place. They 
inſiſted on no more than the enjoyment of their an- 
cient claims: a reconciliation on theſe terms was 
the utmoſt of their demands; and they had not yet 
foſtered the idea of tearing themſelves aſunder from 
a people from whom they derived their origin, and 
with whom a variety of powerful motives had long 
cContributed to cement, and ſtill continued to ſup- 
port their connection. 0 
Thoſe, who relying on the temper and circum- 
ſtances of the times, had indulged themſelves in the 
formation of another plan, and whoſe 1deas went 
much farther than thole of the generality, had not 
yet dared to unfold their minds. The public was 
not yet ſufficiently irritated to countenance their no- 
tions, and to eradicate old habits of attachment. 
But the news of what was tranſacting in Britain, 
excited an alarm of a different kind from any of the 
former. Complaints and anger at the behaviour of 
the Coloniſts, had been followed by threats, and 
afterwards by an attempt to compel them to obedi- 
ence; but ſtill the quarrel remained confined to the 
ſubjects of Britain; they were the ſole parties con- 
cerned, and all hope was not yet extinguiſhed ot 
compoſing theſe unhappy diſſentions without foreign 
interpoſition, os 
But when they ſaw the ſphere of diſcord enlarged 
by the aſſociation of ſtrangers to this domeſtic diſ- 
pute, they began to be perſuaded, that thoſe who 
Fa accuſed the Britiſh miniſtry- of entertaining the 


moſt ſiniſter defigns, were well founded. The) 
e | | Were 
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avere now convinced that ſlavery or deſtruction was 
the alternative intended for them in the councils of 
Britain. 

This conviction ſhortly became general, and ope- 

rated with prodigious effect: it expelled all the re- 
maining ſentiments of reſpect and regard for the 
parent ſtate, and wrought a revolution in the minds 
of many, which paved the way for that which ſome- 
time after entirely changed the face of affairs on the 
northern continent of America. 

Numerous were the publications on this occaſion, 
tending to inflame the public againſt the meaſures 
of the Britiſh government. Many of them were 
compoſed with great art and energy ; but none was 
ſo much read, and had ſuch diffuſive influence, as 
that which appeared under the title of Common 
Senſe. 

It was in every reſpect a bold and animated per- 
formance. As it ſpoke the language and opinions 
of a large proportion of the people, it was received 
with vaſt applauſe, and recommended as a work re- 
plete with truth, and againſt which none but the 
partial and prejudiced would form any objections. 

The reaſonings and arguments contained in theſe 
various writings, filled all companies and conver- 
ſations, and excited a ſpirit of inquiry and diſcuſſion 
into the rights of human nature, and ſociety at 

large, ſuch as had never been exceeded, if ever 

equalled, in any country in chriſtendom. 
he ingenuity and eloquence with which the ad- 
vocates of America ſupported the cauſe of their 
country againſt the claims of Great Britain, were of 
a peculiar caſt. They denoted men who had div ed 
deep into the ſubje&, and were determined to 
bring to light the fruit of their lucubrations, and to 
avail themſelves of every plea, however it might 
prove out of the common track, or offend eſtabliſh- 
ed opinions, or wound the pride of thoſe WhO build 
M 4. their 
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heir authority on the weakneſs and credulity of 
mankind. All ſuch reſtraints vaniſhed before in- 
_dividuals, who from their fituation, had nothing 
to apprehend from thoſe of whom they were to in- 
validate the pretenſions or to leſſen the character. 
The more freely they ſpoke of crowns and ſcepters, 
the more they knew their maxims would be accept- 
able to a people, whoſe unpliant diſpoſition could 
bear ſubmiſſion to no power but their own. 

They were now, ſaid they, involved in a conteſt 
of mare importance than any that had agitated the 
world for many ages. The diſpute was not between 
Mates contending for ſome towns or territories ; the 
deſtiny of an immenſe continent was at ſtake : the 
intereſts they were defending were thoſe of whole 
nations yet to come: the decifion of this diſpute 
would reach many ages into futurity ; and their poſ- 
terity, long after they were no more, would have 
ample Ry, either to reſpect or to deſpiſe their me- 
 mory, 

Years had revolved fince peace and reconciliation 
had been the continual ſubject of their thoughts, 
their entreaties, and their endeavours : but they 
now were called upon to attend td other objects. 
The ſword was drawn, blood had been ſhed ; there 

was no more room for friendly diſcuſſions. They had 
entered upon another ſcene, and muſt now act the 
part of men who had a new character to ſupport. 

= There were people among them, who, caſting 

Ul their eyes on the long connection that had ſubfiſted 

between Great Britain and her Colonies, imagined 

1 that its protection was neceſfary for their welfare; 

| but though while in their infancy it was of ers 

| vice, they were now- matured into a nation, and 
| wanted it no longer. It was become dangerous, as 
| they that are able to protect, may think themſelves 

intitled to rule. | 5 

The 
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The connection with Great Britain carried a ſplen- 
did appearance; but how dearly muſt it be pur- 
chaſed ? Her honour and her intereſts often led her 
to take part in thoſe quarrels that were almoſt per- 
petual on the continent of Europe. Her enemies, 
of courſe, were no leſs thoſe of America, and every 
diſaſter that befel her, muſt be participated by this 
rontinent. | 7 

The viciſſitudes that time introduces into all hu- 
man affairs, would certainly put a period at laſt to 
the ſovereignty of Britain over America. The ſooner 
it was done, the better for both : ſhe would free 
herſelf from everlaſting contentions, and from a 
precarious authority; and America would eſtabliſh 
that form of government which ſuited her fituation, 
and the inclinations of her inhabitants. 

Nature could not intend that countries ſo diſ- 
tant from each other, ſhould be ſubject to the ſame 
government. What an abſurdity for men to fail 
three thouſand miles in order to receive directions 

from ſtrangers how to manage their domeſtic con- 
cerns? Was it not more rational, as well as more 
honourable, that the ſeat of government in a great 
nation, and extenfive country, ſhould be at home ? 
Was it nota meanneſs unſupportable to generous 
minds, to be ſoliciting, as favours, what they could 
demand as rights? To depend upon the will and 
capriciouſneſs of a foreign miniſtry, for the ſettle- 
ment of buſineſs in which they had no intereſt, from 
the nature of things were little acquainted with, 
and could not therefore be competent to ſuper- 
Mena 7 - - 5 | 
Great Britain and America could no longer truſt 
each other. The feud between them was of a deadly 
nature, and had deſtroyed all mutual confidence. 
They were become, in fact, two ſeparate ſtates ; 
and their intereſts were wholly different. Where 
ſuſpicion reigned, friendſhip could not ſubſiſt. Bri- 
— taln 
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tain had clearly ſhown, that ſhe meant to rule with. 

out controul; and America had evidently made it 
appear, that ſhe would not obey.. Such being the 
determination on each ſide, what end could be an- 
Fwered by talking of any other method of reconci- 
Hation than a treaty of peace? This might take 
Place in order to avoid effuſion of blood; but a re- 
turn to their former ſtate of ſubordination to Great 
Britain, was a ſituation for which the Colonies were 
no longer calculated: they too much felt their own 
weight and importance: friends they might poſſibly 
become; but not ſubjects to Britain: nor could 
even this be expected, until ſhe had recognized the 
Juſtneſs of this requiſition, and treated with them 
on the footing of equals. 

A reconciliation with Great Britain on the terms 
of dependence, would involve America in continual 
ſcenes of domeſtic trouble and inconveniency. The 
jealouſy of Britain would labour covertly to obſtruct 
all improvements, and to ſtint the growth of her 
ſtrength and proſperity. The Colonies, on the 
other hand, would not ſtrive with leſs zeal to coun- 
teract ſuch endeavours : theſe would neceſſarily 
produce hatred and miſtruſtin the Americans. They 
would of courſe expreſs their reſentment, and again 
betake themſelves to reſiſtance. What other re- 
remedy could they recur to? The negative right 
veſted in the Crown, would be conſtantly exerciſed 
in oppoſing every beneficial ſcheme they propoſed ; 
their induſtry would be cramped at home, and dil- 
couraged abroad ; and every impediment thrown 1n 
their way, that rivalſhip could ſuggeſt. Thus, to 
be reconciled with Britain on the old plan, would 
be to admit among them their moſt inveterate ene- 
my, in quality of a friend and protector. The ab- 
furdity of ſuch a conduct was ſo obvious, that it 

was ſurpriſing the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould te 
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ſo contemptible an opinion of the Coloniſts, as to 
hope they might be prevailed upon to adopt it. 
The proſpect of the miſeries reſulting from ſuch 
a condition, juſtified their determination never to 
ſubmit to it. They had therefore the cleareſt right 
to take up arms in order to preſerve themſelves from 
ſo great a calamity. They were not the aggreſſors; 
they acted purely on the defenſive: their claims 
were not injurious to ſociety; they were modeſt and 
founded on ſimple reaſon; therefore they were juſt. 
The Colonies had now attained to that maturity of 


political growth and vigour, which entitled them 


to reſpect and confideration in the world. They 
claimed what was in conſequence their lawful due, 


the rank and the rights of a nation. There were 


many ſtates much inferior to them in power, wealth, 


and population, that enjoyed this prerogative; why 


ſhould they be denied it? i | 
It was the univerſal defire that they ſhould be 


placed on the footing of a free ſtate. They were 


far removed from the country from which their an- 
ceſtors originated. The land they dwelt in furniſh- 
ed them with the neceſſaries of life in the greateſt 
abundance, and with many ſtaple commodities upon 
which to found an extenſive and beneficial trade 


with every nation in Europe. So fituated, no re- 


ſtraints but thofe of abſolute coercion, would pre- 
vent them from making the moſt of the many ad- 
vantages beſtowed upon them by nature. But it 
was evident that Great Britain would find it very 
difficult to enforce a monopoly, were ſhe able to re- 
tain them under ſubjection. The vaſt extent of 
coaſt ſhe muſt guard with her cruiſers, the immenſe 
tracts of land over which the muſt keep a perpetual 
watch, would, in ſpite of her vigilance, elude the 
regulations ſhe might enact to preſerve the commer- 
_ cial benefits of America entirely to herſelf. Other 
nations would come in for an ample ſhare, and 

_____ would, 
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would, whenever the Americans were defirous of 
an emancipation from the authority of Britain, aſſiſt 
them with all readineſs in effecting it. 

It was therefore no leſs the intereſt of other powers 
than their own, that they ſhould withdraw them- 
ſelves from a connection with which they had every 
reaſon to be highly diffatisfied, and which it was ex- 
perimentally found, could not be continued without 
being productive of inceſſant altercation. This was 
itſelf a ſufficient motive to engage them to put an 

E e WOE en 1 

They had now gone deep into the conteſt; it had 
already coſt them dear, and was not probably near 
an end. The wiſeſt courſe they could purſue, was 
to extend it at once to a nobler object than that 
which gave it riſe. This was merely to prevent Bri- 
tain from ruling them oppreſſively; but were it not 
more adviſable to take a final determination not to 
ſuffer Britain to rule them at all? If they could re- 
fiſt her oppreſſion, they could alſo reſiſt her power: 
the firſt depended on the laſt. It was a duty they 
owed to themſelves, to attain, as ſoon as poſſible, a 
ſtate of ſecurity from the grievances of which they 
had ſo much complained. If having it in their op- 
tion to remove them for ever, they ſhould conſent 
to remain expoſed to them, they would be guilty 
of an unpardonable folly. It would render a repe- 
tition of the provocations they had endured, highly 
probable ; and would reduce them to the neceſſity 
of re-commencing anew, what they had now more 
than half completed, OY 

America was no leſs worthy of holding a place 
among free and independent countries, than Britain 
herſelf, In extent it was far ſuperior, nor leis in 
the variety of its productions. The natives were 
the deſcendants of thoſe reſolute Engliſhmen wao 
left their country in queſt of a freedom, which they 


could not find at home; of of thoſe induſtrious en 
— titudes 


titudes who had emigrated from other parts of Eu- 
rope, to enjoy, in this happy region of liberty, that 
toleration of civil and religious ſentiments, which 
they were denied in the land of their nativity. 

Mien of this deſcription were the moſt reſpectable 
of all characters. It was to ſuch that nations owed 
their felicity and grandeur. Activity and enterpriſ- 
ingneſs of diſpoſition, were the moſt uſeful qualifi- 
cations in a ſtate. From ſuch forefathers they were 


ſprung; and the world bore them witneſs that they 


had not degenerated. | | 
Superior to Britain in the advantages of ſoil, equal 


to it in the merit of its inhabitants, the only infe- 


riority of America was in numbers. But that was 
a deficiency which time was remedying with a rapi- 


dity that aſtoniſhed all thoſe who beheld it. By tair 


and unexaggerated computations, the population 
of America was reckoned to double in leſs than 
thirty years. It amounted at the preſent to more 
than two millions of white people. What a fund 
was this for increaſe, when once delivered from all 
reſtraints, and left entirely to the full operation of 
their unincumbered exertions ? af 
But what need was there to juſtify their endea- 
vours to obtain freedom? It belonged to them of 
right, They had purchaſed it with their blood at 
Lexington, at Bunker's Hill, and at the many 
ether places where they had been called upon to 
aſſert it, by thoſe who would have denied them its 
polleſhon. 63 ane 

America was now in its prime. It had attained 
that ſtage of political exiſtence which is ſo emphati- 


cally, and no leſs truly ſtiled the youth of nations. 


Now, therefore, was the ſeaſon to employ its ener- 
gy and vigour in aſſerting all the pretenſions it could 
torm; in ſecuring all its rights; in a word, in eſta- 

dliſhing its independence of all ſovereignty * 
i 
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The Colonies abounded with ſtrong, healthy, and 
laborious men, full of courage 'and reſolution to 
maintain the claims and the honour of their country, 
They had motives to animate them in its defence, 
peculiar to themſelves. They were poſſeſſors and 


freeholders of the land they occupied: they did not 


hold it by thoſe precarious tenures that degrade the 
rural claſſes in Europe: they cultivated it for them- 
ſelves: it was in every reſpect their own: the life 
they led kept them at a diftance from effeminacy; 


their bodies were robuſt, and their diſpoſitions 
manly. 


In the ſmall ſpace of time ſince the Americans had 
taken up arms, they had exhibited ſpecimens of va- 
lour and ability that had ſurprized their enemies, and 
attracted the admiration of Europe. They had fully 
confuted thoſe baſe aſperfions that repreſented them 


as an unwarlike people, fit only for the occupations 


of peace, and unable to contend with ſuch vetcrans 


as would be employed againſt them: but they had 


met theſe veterans more than once in the field, and 
had not belied the character they had aſſumed of 
being as ready to fight for their liberty, as the Eng- 
liſh themſelves had been formerly; though now 
meanly conſenting to forge fetters for their Ameri- 
can fellow ſubje&s. 

America need not deſpair of furniſhing individuals 
equal to the arduous taſk of conducting their affairs 
in the field, having already produced men who had 


conducted their councils with ſo much prudence. 


It was in tempeſtuous times like the preſent, that 
men of genius came forwards, and diſplayed their 
talents to the world. Many an exaltcd character 


would have lain dormant, but for thoſe revolutions 


that call forth and ſet in motion the abilities of 
mankind. The formation of ſtateſmen and heroes 
was due chiefly to them. Active ſcenes were a lig- 


nal for great and capacious minds to ſhow ran 
Es ee | | ſelves 3 
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felves : they naturally took their tation in the midſt 
of ſtorms, to increaſe, to direct, or to allay them 
at pleaſure. Nature gave birth to ſuch men in all 
countries : but it was chiefly in ſeaſons of trouble 
and confuſion that they made their appearance; ſuch 
only were favourable to thoſe who were born to fix 
the deſtiny of ſtates and nations. 
Without aſſuming more merit than was due to 
them, the Americans might challenge any people 
to exhibit, within the ſame proportion of time, a 
larger number of brave and reſolute men, of enter- 
prifing commanders, of intrepid foldiers, than the 
Colonies had afforded in the few months the opera- 
tions of the field-had laſted. They had ſtarted up un- 
expected, and in a manner ſelf- formed. But ſuch 
had, in all ages, been the conſequences of ſtrug- 
gles for national freedom: all hiſtory ſhowed it; 
and they only trod in the footſteps of thoſe patriotic 
champions of their country, who had preceded 
them in ſo many parts of the world; whoſe exam- 
ples had been ſo frequently cited and followed by 
others, as well as themſelves ; and would always 
raiſe up imitators among thoſe who had too much 
ſpirit to bear with oppreſſion, 
The union of America was founded on the 
ſtrongeſt tie; a common apprehenſion of great 
misfortunes threatened indiſcriminately to all. 'This 
which in appearance was an object of terror, was 
in fact the moſt efficient cauſe of their ſecurity. 
It compelled them to be unanimous and faithful to 
each other. It was therefore the firmeſt bafis on 
Which to erect ſuch a conſtitution, as would equally 
benefit and protect them. The ſeaſon of danger 
was the moſt proper, as well as the moſt cogent tor 
ſuch a purpoſe : people then forgot their petty in- 
tereſts, and cordially joined for their public good. 
Too much ſafety unnerved thoſe great paſſions on 
Which the common welfare ſo much depended.— 


2 Were 
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Were America arrived to that pitch of opulence and 
internal proſperity, which muſt, in the courſe of 
things, become her portion, it were much to be 
queſtioned, whether the ſame zeal and fortitude in 
oppoſing an enemy, the ſame diſpoſition to encoun- 
ter hardſhips and difficulties, and above all, whether 
the ſame unanimity would have been found among 
them, as now happily characteriſed the Americans. 
Such a ſituation would, with all its advantages, 
have alſo been attended with its concomitant flaws 
and deficiencies : corruption wonld have crept in 
together with exceſs of wealth ; pride would have 
created thoſe odious diſtinctions that render one part 
of the community an object of ſlight and indif- 
ference to the other ; parties would, of courſe, have 
been more eaſily formed in favour of an enemy, 
whoſe maxims correſponded with the deſigns of the 
e and the haughty; diſunion would have fol- 
owed, with its conſtant attendants, debility and 
diſpiritedneſs. Inſtead of the manly reſiſtance that 
now did them ſo much honour, the Americans 
would either have tamely and paſſively ſubmitted to 
whatever Britain had thought proper to preſcribe; 
or if ſome of them, leſs ſunk in degeneracy than 
the reſt, had erected the ſtandard of liberty, and 
ſummoned their countrymen to the common detence 
of their intereſts, they would have been but fteebly 
ſupported, and muſt quickly have yielded to the 
mean diſpoſition of the times, and have conformed 
to the ideas and temper of the majority. 
Such fortunately was not the caſe of America.— 
It was preciſely in that ſituation which is molt ta- 
vourable for union and defence: it conſiſted of 4 
number of detached parts, which neceſſity alope 
had united for their preſervation ; they felt their 
reſpective weakneſs while in a ſeparate ſtate, but 
they were no leſs conſcious of the ſtrength that 


would accrue from their conjunction. Mutual fecl- 
| | | 85 1 
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lng and friendſhip grew from the ill treatment they 
had received, and the terrors they experienced from 
a common enemy. Þ _ „ 

In private lite, no attachment was more laſting 
than that which aroſe from a participation of adver- 
ſity. Men never forgot their reciprocal willingneſs 
to aſſiſt each other in the day of diſtreſs ; they al- 
ways remembered it with a peculiar complacency ; 
and they who had been fincere friends on theſe try- 
ing occaſions, never after would become, or remain 
long toes. | ns 1 
In the ſame manner, thoſe alliances and aſſocia- 
tions between public bodies, which were the moſt 

ſolid and laſting, as well as proſperous, had been 
concluded between nations involved in one common 

_ peril and calamity. In remoter ages, the invaſions 
of the Perſians, by uniting the Grecian republics, 
had rendered them invincible. In later periods, the 

'Cantons of Switzerland had emerged into freedom, 
by being forced to ſtand by each other in oppoſing 
the tyranny of their ſovereigns; and the ſeven pro— 

vinces compoſing the Dutch commonwealth, owed 
their liberty to the ſame cauſe. 
Theſe illuſtrious precedents ſtood before them 
like ſo many invitations to America, to make one 
more in the catalogue of nations delivered from op- 
preſſion by their virtue and perſeverance. It might 
with the ſtricteſt truth be added, that the caſe of 
thoſe celebrated nations was far from being ſo fa- 
vourable as their own. The two laſt had a multi- 

tude of obſtacles to contend with, from the proxi- 
mity of the enemy, and the perpetual facility with 

Which he was able to renew his attacks, and to wea- 

ry out their patience, had not experience proved 1t 


: unconquerable. | 

1 To theſe examples others might be added, were 
5 it neceſſary. But theſe were ſufficiently conſpicu- 
2 ous and ſplendid to awaken the people of America 
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to a juſt ſenſe of their condition, and to the proptꝭ 
ety of improving the advantages that lay before 
them. They were evident and manifold. It was 
now in their power to form at once a republic which 
would become at the inſtant of its formation, the 
moſt potent and reſpectable of any now exiſting.— 
No iniquitous plans would concur in its eſtabliſu- 
ment; it would not be founded on bloodſhed and 
conqueſt, but on the very reverſe; the ſpirit of 
eace and unanimity. The mere willingneſs and 
conſent of thoſe who were to be concerned in form- 
ing it, were the only requiſites wanting to give it 
immediate exiſtence. It was therefore to be pre- 
ſumed, that with ſo noble a proſpe& before them, 
there would not be a diſſentient voice heard againſt 
fo beneficial and honourable a propoſal. ot 
Fortune ſeemed to have had this great work long in 
contemplation, and to have gradually prepared it by 
ſuch ways and means as ſhould render it infallible. 
It was now two centuries fince ſhe firſt laid the foun- 
dation of her plan. Small were the beginnings by 
 whichit made its firſt appearance; but even then, ſuch 
as could look into futurity, foreſaw and foretold the 
future deſtiny of this immenſe continent. Found- 
ed under the auſpices of a, great and mighty people, 
colony aroſe after colony, and ſettlements were 
ſpread in one continued range along its wide extend- 
ed ſhores, | = | 
In the mean time, the ſeeds of that ſpirit which 
now animates America, were plentitully ſown every. 
where. They were brought from a ſoil where they 
more vigorqully fructified than in any other. The 
ſentiments, the diſpoſitions, the government of the 
people. of whom the firſt emigrators had made 4 
part, accompanied them to this new world, They 
tranſmitted them whole and entire to their defecnd- 
ants, by whom they were faithfully. conveyed to the 
preſent generation. | 
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Thus every Colony, however it might differ 
Kom others in ſome peculiar modes and forms of 


polity, {till concurred with each other in retaining 
the eſſentials of the Engliſh conſtitution : they knew 


its value, and prized it accordingly ; in ſuch hands 


it ſuffered no contamination; and in the various 


modifications through which it had paſſed, its fea» 


tures were clear and viſible, 
Hence a communion of ideas and inclinations was 
univerſally eſtabliſhed among all the Colonies found- 


ed by Great Britain. They were conſtitutionally 


one and: the ſame people, though divided by the 
boundaries that nature has thrown between the dif- 


ferent parts of this extended region. Whatever 
therefore affected any one of them in this important 


reſpect, equally affected all. They had before 


them the leſſons, and what was ftill ſtronger, the 
examples of the parent ſtate, to guide and to au- 


thoriſe them in the obſervance of the maxims which 
its conſtitution ſo forcibly inculcated. 


To the fingular praiſe of the Americans, they 


had adhered to them with a fidelity which was not 


eren found in the mother country. While a great 
proportion of its inhabitants was ſo infatuated by 
weak prejudices, as to embrace opinions contradic- 


fory to the very effence of this conſtitution, and 


even to affert them with their lives, America re— 
mained immoveably attached to them, and became, 
in this inſtance, ' an example to Britain. 

A people fo framed, were not to be led out of 

ar way by deception, nor to be driven out of it by 
fears. They ſtood on a'ground of which they too 
well knew the ſolidity to abandon it. No other, 
they were conſcious, would afford them equal ſecu— 


nty for the advantages they had ſo long enjoyed. 
They had too much ſenſe to expect the ; continuance 


of them im a change of ſituarion, and were poſſeſſed 
0 c00 much ſpirit to reſign chern upon demand. 
| N 2 When 
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When in the plenitude of conqueſt and glory, 
Britain began to caſt an eye of pride and haugh- 
tineſs on theſe diſtant dependencies, and to di— 
veſt herſelf of that complacency with which ſhe 
had hitherto treated them, America ſtill wait- 
ed with patience for a return of her beneyo- 
lence. She. did not avail herſelf of the improper 
behaviour of the parent ſtate, to caſt off a connec- 


tion of which ſhe was not bound to ſuffer the con- 


tinuance, whenever it became oppreſfive. It was 
borne, however, ten long years, in the midſt of in- 
ſults and mortifications, on the one part, and of 
intreaties and remonſtrances on the other. Pride, 
ambition, and avarice, were the motives that ſtimu— 
lated Britain in this unhappy trial of the temper of 


the Colonies. She had lately been uſed to fee her 


enemies at her feet ; ſhe had ſpread her triumphant 
banners, and extended her dominion through every 
quarter of the globe; riches poured in upon her 


From all parts. But in the midf of this grandeur 


and proſperity, ſhe forgot that America had ſtood 
by her in its acquiſition. She ſeemed unwil- 
ling to admit her Colonies to a participation of 
her honours and emoluments, and determined to 
confine them to herſelf. She ſought to abridge 
them of thoſe benefits that reſulted from their fitu- 
ation, and to deprive them of thoſe rights that be- 


longed equally to both, and without which no peo- 


ple can claim the title of Britiſh ſubjects, and can 
only be conſidered as the vaſſals of Britain. 


But this was an appellation which the ſpirit of 


America would not brook. She had been taught 
to glory in the rank and privileges of Engliſhmen; 
ſhe would give up neither. She was reſolved to al- 


ſert them, and was conſcious of her ability to do it. 


Britain was unfortunately of opinion, ſhe wanted 
both the courage and the means requiſite for that 


purpoſe; and in that perſuaſion, continued thole 


provo- 
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provocat ions, which rouſed at laſt the reſentment of 


America to a degree that ſhowed ſhe was deficient in 
neither. 


In an evil hour did Britain think meanly of theſe 
Colonies: but the day was come which fortune had 


long projected for their deliverance from a ſituation 


unworthy of the greatneſs and importance to which 
they had attained. They were duly ſenſible of the 
regard that was owing co them; and had it been 
properly paid, never would have conceived the de- 
ſign of a ſeparation. They bowed before the parent 
ſtate with a reſpect and humility, which neither 
that, nor any other potentate will ever again expe- 
rience. They beſought Britain to recollect, that 
though they were her children, yet they were come 


to their full. growth. They would aſſiſt her, they 


would bleed, they would die for her ;—but they 
would not be burthened with the yoke of ſervitude. 


There is unhappily a propenſity in human nature 
to overload thoſe who are willing to bear. 


had the Colonies acquieſced in reſtrictions of various 
forts, on every branch of their external commerce, 
and their internal trade. Accuſtomed to peaceable 
obedience from them, Britain imagined it would 
have no bounds. In that imprudent expectancy, 

ſhe raſhly tranſgreſſed all thoſe of moderation, and 
invaded thoſe privileges of which the poſſeſſion had 

always been left entire to the Coloniſts, on which 

the very exiſtence of their freedom depended, and 
which ought therefore to have remained untouched, 

while Britain meant to ſecure them by any other tie 

than that of thraldom. 

Such a change of conduct on the one hand, natu- 
nally produced an alteration of behaviour on the 
other. The bonds of friendſhip once broken, en- 
mity, as uſual, increaſed apace ; but according to 
experience, was much greater in the aggreſſor than 
u the ſufferer. America would willingly have been 
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reconciled; but the injury came from Britain, and 
and ſhe knew not how to forgive. She judged of 
the reſentments of America by her own; and con- 
fiding in the ſuperiority of her power, determined 
; to cruſh an apponent whom ſhe was afraid to truſt, 

Compelled to draw the ſword in her defence, ſtill 
America looked forward with an eye to reconcilia- 
tion. But the arrogance of Britain demanded un- 
conditional fubmiifon. Deſpairing of being able 
to ſoften the rigour of ſo unreaſonable a demand, 
what meaſures were the Coloniſts to take, but ſuch 
2s the ſpirit and wiſdom of thoſe who had been in 
the ſame circumſtances as themſelves, pointed out as 
juſt and neceſſary? 

But let not America repine at her fate; ; 1t was the 
happieſt that could befal her. If ſhe knew her own 
intereſt, ſhe would rejoice at. the opportunity and 
the right jointly given her by Britain, to diſſolve a 
Ka r. that muſt henceforth prove a ſource of 
perpetual embaraſſment. The hour was come for the 
Colonies alone to be connected in government, and 
to form an exclufive ſovereignty. _ 

The ſtrength of America, when collected, would 
equally aſtoniſh and daunt her enemy. Britain relicd 
upon the diſperſed ſituation of the people in her Co- 
lonies, and the ſmall proportion of thoſe who would 
take the field. She calculated the reſources of Ame- 
rica by the rule of European politics, and fondly be- 
lieved that pacific occupations would prevent the 
Americans from affording ſufficient numbers for the 
ſupport of their cauſe. But herein the leaſt attention 
to experience, and to the circumſtances of the Co- 

| loniſts, would have undeceived her. There are 
caſes wherein all men are ſoldiers : the defence of 
liberty and of property is the moſt intereſting of 
theſe caſes; it always has, and always will put arms 
into the hands of all thoſe who can wield them.— 


T here are allo nations wherein men are ſooner fitted 
tor 
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caſe of America; where greater multitudes ſpend 
their lives in the laborious buſineſs of clearing and 
cultivating the ground, than in any country what- 
ever. But Britain was blinded by the impetuoſity 
of her reſentment, and bethought herſelf of nothing 
but inſtant revenge. 

She now beheld, however, a union of force in 
America that began to alarm her. She had haſten- 

ed a determination which would have lingered many 
2 year, unleſs it had been thus forced into comple- 

tion. She had brought America to that point, at 
which no option remained between ſervility and in- 
dependence. Could ſhe flatter herſelf that the Ame- 
ricans would heſitate about the choice? 

Now therefore was the auſpicious moment to car- 
ry the ſyſtem of their government to perfection. 
With all its excellencies, it would admit of many 
others. Fond of their conſtitution as the Englith 
were, it had involved them in many terrible diſ- 
putes. This proved its imperfection, and ſhowed 
that ſome radical deficiency lurked at bottom, which 
unleſs eradicated, would always be productive of 
evils, which might be palliated, but never tho- 
roughly cured. 

o what were due the civil wars that deluged 
England with blood in the laſt century? Whence 
aroſe thoſe inteſtine feuds, that filled it with heart- 
burnings and animoſities, after the reſtoration of 
Royalty? What cauſes had brought about the Re- 
volution? What was it, that in ſpite of theſe terri- 
ble remedies, ſtill continued to afflict the conſtitu- 


5 tion of England, and to render its boaſted eminence 
1 highly problematic ? 

i Theſe were queſtions which they forebore to an- 
E 


wer, leſt they ſhould ſeem to aſſume the province 
of dictators to the reſt of mankind. But they were 
maſters at home; and without meaning to offend the 
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HISTORY OF THE 


ſovereigns of the world, they would venture to lodge 
the ſupremacy of the ſtate in thoſe from whom it 
proceeded. The people of America, after ſo many 
examples of the inconveniencies England had ſuffer. 
ed under its preſent form of government, would 
now make trial of another, 

The fituation of America was particularly fortu- 
nate in this reſpect : ſhe could chuſe that model 
which appeared moſt eligible, without exciting any 


civil ſtrite; and ſhe lay too far off, in caſe of an 


erroneous choice, to be expoſed to the interference 


of ambitious neighbours. 


againſt, was domeſtic diſſentions. 
no individuals among them poſſeſſed of riches and 
influence enough to diſturb the peace of ſociety on 
their own private account ; the only danger they 
had to apprehend, was from an union among the 
principal families. But even this was a very remote 


apprehention ; there was ſo general an equality in 
the fortunes and circumſtances of moſt men, and 


All ſhe had to guard 


But there were 


ſuch a levelling diſpoſition among all, that it would 
be an impracticable attempt in any ſer of men, much 
more in a fingle indiy dual, to Apire at excluſive 


power, 


A government ſuited to the diſpoſition and wiſhes 
of the Americans, ſeemed, in the univerſal opinion, 


to be very attainable. 


Ambition was a Vice foreign 


to their character; the defire of domineering had 
never appeared in the moſt opulent and confiderable 


among them; 


a kind and friendly behaviour to 


cach other, marked all denominations of people, 
and placed them on a footing of neighbourlinets, 
that peculiarly diſtinguiſnhed them from all others. 


To men of this deſcription, a government that 


would ſet their rulers at a great height above them, 
muſt prove highly unacceptable. 
would pleaſe them beſt in which laws would be re- 


{pected more than individuals, and wherein all diſ- 


1 


Such a ſyſtem 


tinctions 
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tinctions would be avoided that were not evidently 
and indiſpenfibly neceſſary. It was therefore their 
duty to frame a conſtitution correſponding with in- 
clinations of this kind, which were well Known. to 
be uppermoſt in the generality. 6 

Few nations, if any, had, like the Americans, 


been favoured with ſo defirable an opportunity of 


conſtructing a government entirely to their liking. 
Force, and the preſſure of circumſtances, had de- 
cided the fortune of moſt nations in this reſpect. — 
How careful, therefore, ought they to be in ſeizin 
this critical opportunity, while nothing obſtructed 
them, while their enemies were unable to prevent 
it, and while themſelves were unanimous in their 
endeavours to obtain it. 

Were they to delay ſo fulary a work, dificul- 
ties might ariſe, of which they had at preſent no 


conception. The enemy they had to encounter 


would undoubtedly aſſail them with every weapon 
of which he was poſſeſſed. One he had of univerſal 
power ; that was his gold. If arms were to fail 
him, {till he had that reſource. Before he tried it, 
he would employ the other. This was the interval 
to come to a reſolution among them to ſettle their 
affairs on ſo firm a foundation, as to fruſtrate all his 
attempts to overcome them by the temptation of lu- 
cre, which was in truth the only one they had to fear., 
In order to effect this purpoſe beyond all danger 
of a defeat, nothing now remained to do, but to 
confirm all they had already done, and reſolve to 
abide by all the determinations they had taken. 
Theſe were the beſt preparations they could have 
made for the great buſineſs that was next to be 
tranſacted. ; 
This buſineſs, great and important as it was, 
might be accompliſhed with the greateſt facility. 
It confiſted in no more than a declaration of inde- 
pendency. In doing this, they did no more than 


aſſert 
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aſſert the plaineſt truth. Of whom were they de. 
pendant at this day, but Providence and their ow n 
renten and courage. 

But though this meaſure was attended with no 
difficulty, contrary to thoſe things that were eaſily 
obtained, it would be productive of a multitude of 
benefits. It correſponded with the wiſhes of an in- 
comparable majority, if indeed the diminutive 
proportion of ſuch as might diſapprove of it, de- 
terved even a mention. It hfted America to the 
rank of a ſovereign ſtate ; and impreſſed foreign na- 
tions with a reſpe& much greater than that which 
they would, or were inclined to pay them, while 
they continued to acknowledge the ſovereignty of 
Britain. Such an acknowledgment entitled her, in 
fome meaſure, to call them rebellious ſubjects ; but 
when they had caſt off their allegiance, they would 
fpeedily meet with thoſe who would recognize their 
dependency. Even the very act of claiming it, 
would give them a confideration, which 15 never re- 
fuſed to a brave and magnanimous people. It would 

rocure them a reſpecttul treatment even among 
thoſe whom the dread of diſobliging Britain kept 
in awe ; and among ſuch as were known to be ini- 
mical to her, it would ſecure every favour that 
could be granted to them, without coming to an 
open rupture with the Britith Court. 

A meaſure that came accompanied with ſo many 
adyantages, ought not to be delayed, To waver 
and hefitate was the readieſt method to awaken the 
vigilance of the enemy, and to excite him to coun- 
teract it. No uncertainty ſhould be allowed to take 
place in ſuch a caſe; to reſolve and to execute 
thould be the ſame deed ; ; the enemy ought to be 
apprized of both at once: he then would be con- 
vanced of the inutility of ſtriving to divide them; 


end, together with this conv tion, would feel a 
Fon | diminution 
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diminution of the influence of which he deemed 
himſelf poſſeſſed. 

To ſome this might ſeem an hazardous enter- 
prize, full of danger, and tending to exaſperate an 
enemy equally vindictive and formidable, and whoſe 
reſources were an object no leſs of notoriety than 
amazement. He would exert them unqueſtionably 
to the utmoſt on fo urgent an occaſion; and they 
might at length be found of ſuperior weight in the 
ſcale of compariſon with theirs. 

To thoſe who argued in this manner, no other an- 
{wer could be given, than that in all emergencies of a 
ſimilar nature to the preſent, to require an abſence of 
all peril, betrayed imbecility of mind and weakneſs of 
heart in the extreme. When was fo great an object 
as that propoſed, ever compaſſed without difficulty 
and danger? Allowing both to be ever ſo preſſing 
and imminent, ſtill it were more imprudent and raſh 
to fly from, than to face them: they would purſue 
and overtake the cowardly ; the brave only ſtood a 
chance to overcome them. It was wiſer, therefore, 
at all events, to embrace reſolute meaſures : rhe 
more daring they appeared, the ſafer they were in 
reality: none but ſuch could poſſibly procure ſuc- 
ceſs ; all others led to certain deſtruction. 

But the hazards at which ſome people were ſo ter- 
rified, were imaginary, Britain had already ſum- 
moned her utmoſt ſtrength to this conteſt. What- 
cver further ſteps the Colonics might take to oppoſe 
or to irritate her, would not produce more cffectual 
efforts againſt them, than thoſe ſhe had made: they 
would indeed ſhow the inflexible reſolution in thoſe 
who governed the American councils, to reſiſt her 
endeavours to the. very laſt : but ſhe could not too 
ſoon be apprized of this intention; it might incline 
her to ponder on the ruinous expence attending the 
reduction of a people thus reſolved, the great un- 
certainty of ſucceeding in ſuch an enterprize, 5 

they 
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the dangers of various kinds, to which, in the mean 
time, ſhe would lie inevitably expoſed. 
America had much more to apprehend from her 
internal foes, than her open enemies : of theſe ſhe 
knew the ſtrength, and could obſerve the motions ; 
but the others under the maſk of friendſhip, con- 
| cealed the baſeſt treachery : they made it their bu- 
3B : ſineſs to diſhearten people, by exaggerated informa- 
tions of the numerouſneſs of the forces that were to 
be employed by Great Britain againſt the Colonies : 
| they were continually extolling their valour, expert- 
| neſs, and diſcipline ; recounting their exploits, in- 
finuating, in ſhort, that they would prove irre- 
: fiſtible, 
But who were theſe formidable troops againſt 
whom Americans would not be able to ſtand ? 'They 
= had already withſtood the braveſt men in Britain. 
; | Was the pride of Engliſhmen ſo lowered, as to ac- 
knowledge any men braver than themſelves > Were 
the Heſhans, or other Germans in Britiſh pay, bet- 
ter ſoldiers than the natives of Britain? Were they 
mere active and intrepid? Were they more zealous 
tor the honour of their country ? In a word, were 
they more completely qualified to wage war on the 
continent of America? Certainly not. The advan- 
tages, on the contrary, were on the ſide of the Eng- 
yh, in a variety of conſiderations. They fought 
in their own cauſe, were acquainted with the peo- 
ple and country of America; ſpoke their language; 
knew their ſentiments ; they had more vivacity in 
their diſpoſition, and would a& with more expedi- 
tiouſneſs, But were the Britiſh troops ever ſo ſupe- 
rior to the German, as they had not overcome the 
Americans, it was neceſſary for ſuch as aimed at 
| intimidating theſe, to repreſent the Germans as 
much preterable to them in point of ſoldierſhip. 
If ſuch excellent troops as the Britiſh had not 


ſucceeded againſt the Coloniſts, little had they to 
appr chend 
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apprehend from mercenaries, who came much more 
unwillingly to this diſtant ſcene of action, than the 
Englith themſelves. Theſe, it was well known, ex- 
preſſed reluctance enough to the ſervice they were 
upon. Numbers, if not the far greater majority, 
diſapproved of the quarrel they were engaged 1n, 
but were profeſſionally compelled to ſupport it. 

While America was true to herſelf, ſhe would 
maintain her ground againſt all her adverſaries. Thoſe 
who betrayed her, were an inconſiderable number; 
and to be apprehended only on account of their 
malice and inveteracy. But if ſhe had a few traitors 
at home, ſhe had on the other hand ſuch numerous 
and powerful friends abroad, as would not fail to 
{trixe a damp upon their enemies, when they be- 
held who they were, and with what a force they in- 
tended to ſupport the cauſe of America. 

Did Britain imagine that ſhe would be left unmo- 
leſted, to proceed at her leiſure and diſcretion 
againſt the Colonies? It was indeed the intereſt of 
the many ſecret ill wiſhers who ſurrounded her on 
every fide, that ſhe ſhould indulge herſelf in this 
perſuaſion : they would compliment her with the 
taireſt aſſurances of good will, and pacific inten- 
tions, till ſhe had waſted her ſtrength, and ex- 
hauſted her finances : but the moment they ſaw her 
ſufficiently debilitated, they would come forth and 
avow their purpoſes ; and employ ſuch a ſtrength 


in their execution, as Britain would not, in her 


enfeebled condition, be able to oppoſe. 

Nor would the Colonies in the mean time be left 
unaſſiſted. Such a relinquiſhment would ill agree 
with the ſettled ſyſtem of European politics. They 
would be ſupported by indire& and clandeſtine 
means from various quarters : theſe would fully 
enable them to keep the field, and weary out the 
enemy. It were needleſs to enumerate thoſe parts 
of the world from whence help would come. It 
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might reaſonably be expected from every nation and 
potentate, to whom the greatneſs of Britain was an 
object of envy. Among theſe were ſome of the moſt 
powerful ſtates in Europe. The maritime powers, 
in particular, would not certainly neglect ſo favour- 
able an opportunity to deprive her of that naval ſu- 


Periority of which they ſtood in ſo much dread. 


Theſe were powerful motives to induce the peo- 
ple of America to go on chearfully with the work 
they had begun; and to hope for a proſperous iſſue, 


Jo theſe might be added the certainty of being abun- 


dantly ſupplied at home with able hands to perform 
it. It was not only in the bravery of its inhabi- 
tants, and their aptitude for war, that America had 
reaſon to place the higheſt confidence; their num- 


bers were an object no lefs intereſting : the country 
was full of people, not only willing, but eager to 


act in the common defence. A ſpecimen of their 
readineſs was given the very firſt moment it was re- 
quired :- within a few hours notice, upwards of 
twenty thouſand aſſembled on the memorable day 
of Lexington. | 

They were not multitudes haſtily gathered, and as 
eafily diſperſed : they were men fincerely animated 
with the love of their country, and earneſtly defi- 
rous to ſignalize themſelves it its cauſe. It was not 
from the neceſſity of procuring a livelihood, that 
they embraced the profeſſion of a ſoldier ; they ven- 
tured their lives freely and cheerfully for the pro- 
tection of all that was dear to mankind : they left 


comfortable homes, the ſeats of plenty and content, 


and ſubmitted to the hardſhips and diſtreſſes of 2 
military life, from a far nobler proſpect than that of 
pay and plunder : theſe they left to their enemies, 
whoſe chief inducements they muſt neceffarily be, 
trom the character of thoſe individuals of whom 
their troops were compoſed ; men picked up wherc- 
ever they could be found, depreſſed with indi- 
| 2 gence, 
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gence, corrupted through ſloth, or immerſed in all 
kind of iniquity, Such were the recruits on which 


Britain was to depend for the ſupply of thoſe armies 


that were to conquer America. 


But experience had ſhown that ſuch men were not 


to be placed in competition with thoſe who fought 
in reality, for what moſt. nearly intereſted them. 
King and country were words of courſe, employed 
in all monarchies for want of ſomething more ſub- 
ſtantial and fignificant :. but what were king and 
country to individuals, who, from their ſituation in 
life, could feel for neither; who, for an increaſe 


of wages, would abandon their party, and act againſt 


it without the leaſt remorſe ? 

Add to theſe confiderations, that moſt of thoſe 
whom they were to encounter, were new. levies like 
themſelves : the troops expected from Great Britain 
and Ireland, were in fact interior to them; by far 
the major part had never ſeen ſervice, and numbers 
were freſh from the plough, the loom, and the 
ſhop ; their equals in condition at beſt ; though 
certainly not provided with ſuch cogent reaſons as 
thoſe which ought to inſpirit the Americans to ac- 
quit themſelves ; manfully 3 in the approaching trial. 

With ſo many inducements to look forward with 


the brighteſt expectations, it would be unworthy of 


men contending for their all, to ſuffer one moment's 
deſpondency. The part they were acting had raiſed 
them to a ſtation of conſpicuity that attracted the 
eyes of the whole world. Europe had fixed its en- 
tire attention on the tranſactions upon this conti- 
nent, and waited with continual anxiety for the ar- 


ral of intelligence, what progreſs the Coloniſts 


were making, They had the wiſhes of all the 
brave, the learned, and the wile, in that moſt en- 
lehted region of the globe. It behoved theni to 
preterve that eſteem and predeliction. The unani- 


uity with which it was beſtowed, was a proof they 
| were 
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were not undeſerving of it. They were preciſcly 
in the ſame poſition the valiant, though untortunate 


Corſicans had been a few years before Ppraiſed and 
admired by all nations. There was indeed an eſſen. 


tial difference in their own favour; the Corſicans 
were, from a concatenation of unhappy circum- 
ſtances, abandoned and left ſingly to ftrugele incf- 
fectually againſt the heavy weight that cruſhed them 
at laſt. But they ſtood, as it were, in the midſt of 


every kind of encouragement and aſſiſtance. Their 


own ſtrength was great and reſpectable; that of 
their friends ſtill more conſiderable. While Britain, 
their only enemy, had not a fingle ally deſerving 
of the name. They who adhered to her, were 
needy and mercenary hirelings, of no confideration 
in the ſyſtem of European affairs. They lent their 
troops to Britain, from the ſame motive they would 


lend them to any other power, pay and ſubfidy. They 


would withdraw them from the ſervice of Britain, 


and devote them to another, to its enemies if re 


quired, for a larger ſtipend. 

From theſe premiſes it was inconteſtable, that no 
people engaged in diſpute with another, could pol- 
ſibly ſtand on more advantageous ground than the 
Americans. No diſcouraging circumſtances could 


be pointed out to alarm them: the proſpect on 


every fide was clear and open : they had none but 
the common dangers of war to provide againſt ; and 
they were duly prepared for them ; but they had at 
the ſame time every reaſon to promiſe themſelves a 
proſperous termination of it, and the completeſt 
tucceſs in the attainment of that object for which 
it was undertaken. 

Such was the ſubſtance of the divers publications 
and opinions of people in America at this time. 
The communication of theſe ſentiments, propa- 


_ gated them with amazing ſpeed, among the multi- 


tudes whom the fermentation of the times had = 
Pare 
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pared for their reception. They ſpread with irre- 
ſiſtible rapidity throughout the continent; and gain- 
ed fo powerful a majority of proſelytes, that thoſe 
who intended to realize the ſpeculations they con- 


tained, were convinced they ſhould meet with no 
impediments, and would carry their ſchemes into 


the completeſt execution. | 
A declaration of independency now became the 
ſubje& of univerſal diſcuſſion. It was mentioned as 


a neceflary and indiſpenſible meaſure : thoſe who 


ventured to oppoſe it, thoſe even who appeared 
doubtful of its expediency, were looked upon with 


a ſuſpicious eye. No true American, it was ſaid, 


ought to heſitate in giving it his hearty concur- 


rence : a denial could only proceed from ignorance 


or falſeheartedneſs ; thoſe who were ignorant of 
the true intereſt of their country, deſerved no atten» 


tion; and thoſe who were falſe to it, merited pu- 


niſhment, 8 


Notwithſtanding the violence of thoſe who ſups - 


ported this meaſure, and the ſuperiority of their 
numbers, two reſpectable Colonies had the courage 


to oppoſe them. Theſe were Pennſylvania and Ma- 


ryland. A great proportion of their inhabitants 


profeſſed a moderation of ſentiments, that did not 
coincide with that impetuous zeal, ſo common and 
prevalent in the others. They were no leſs attached 
to their country; but did not approve of that out- 
rageous warmth, which bore down all coolneſs and 


reflexion, and precipitated all meaſures without ſuf- 
ficiently pondering upon their conſequences. 


The eſtabliſhmen of a new form of government, 
was a matter of too ſerious a nature, to meet with 
their immediate concurrence, , eſpecially . when ac» 


companied with a total ſeparation from the parent 
ſtate. This, in particular, was ſtxongly-difapproved 
by a plurality of the Deputies to the General Aſſem- 
bly of the Province of Pennſylvania. Though not lefs 


Vol. II. No. 11. 9 inclined 
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inclined than the others to inſiſt upon a redreſs of the 
grievances, ſo often complained of, ſtill they could 
not prevail upon themſelves to unite with thoſe who 
had reſolved to put an end to theſe complaints, by 
ſettling all domeſtic affairs on ſuch a plan as ſhould 
take them for ever out of the hands of Great Bri- 
tain, and exclude it from all interference and au- 
thority over the Colonies. 


To this idea the moſt impetuous and turbulent 


adhered with inflexible reſolution. The partizans 
of the oppoſite one, though numerous, being leſs 
warm, did not eſpouſe it with equal vehemence and 
activity. They ſtood inno little awe of their anta- 
goniſts, who repreſented them as deficient in attach- 
ment to the public, and as puſillanimous and wa- 
vering. They confidered, at the ſame time, the 
neceſſity of remaining united with the other Colo- 


nies: reciprocal aſſiſtance was the only ſure method 


of protecting them from the reſentment of Britain; 
and to diflolve their union, would lay them in a 
manner at her feet. | 

In this dilemma, after maturely weighing the re- 
ſult of conſenting to an accommodation with Great 
Britain, or of going the lengths propoſed by the 
other Colonies, they found the decifion either way 
ſo perplexing, that they determined to refer it to 
their conſtituents. They looked upon it as a queſ- 


tion, wherein the community was too deeply involv- 


decide. | | 

This. important queſtion was agitated with great 
fervour on both fides. It was argued that a ſepa- 
ration. from Britain would be followed by a mul- 
tiplicity of inconveniencies. They loſt their old 


ed, for any but themſelves finally and perſonally to 


friend and protector, united to them by conſangui- 


nity. and intereſt, who, with all his faults, had been 


a ſolid benefactor; and, grown wiſe by diſagreeable 
experience, would give them henceforward no w_ 
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of diſſatis faction. He was the ſole umpire, in whoſe 
hands they could truſt the power of holding the 
balance among them. He was the common parent 
of all, and would not behave with partiality to any. 


Such a moderator was abſolutely requiſite for the 


reſervation of their internal peace, and the ſettle- 
ment of thoſe differences which ſo often aroſe among 


them, to the ſerious diſquietude of ſuch as foreſaw 


the dangerous conſequences they would probably 


produce, when the Colonies were increaſed in 


ſtrength, and might from this conſideration, be- 
come untractable in their reciprocal diſputes, and 
incline to uſe forcible methods of terminating them. 

There were alſo various other advantages in a 
connection with Britain. Its power ſecured them 
reſpe& every where ; and their commerce, though 
ſubject to a few reſtrictions, was nearly equal to 
their means of exerciſing it : they had almoſt as 
much as they could manage; and it was always 
ſure, in caſe of need, of being eſſentially affiſted 
by the bounties ſo frequently and fo generouſly be- 
ſtowed upon thoſe branches that required encous 


ragement. 


Precipitation in a caſe of ſo delicate a nature as an 
entire ſciſſion and diſmemberment from the main- 


body of ſo noble an empire as that of Britain, would 


be unpardonable in men who had fo long and ſo 
largely experienced the benefits of an union there- 


with, Novelty had its charms in public, as well 


as in private affairs: but, as to quarrel and part with 
an intimate was juſtly reckoned a misfortune, it 
might with no leſs truth be deemed a ſerious cala- 
mity, for two branches of a nation to come to ſuch 
a rupture as to renounce each other for ever. 

The reaſonings on the other fide were conducted 
upon a different ground. Little notice was taken of 
the foregoing ons, They were held as preca- 
nous and founded upon no certainty, Liberty, it 
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was ſaid, was the only baſis on which they could 


build with any ſtability; without it no advantages 


could be depended on; and they muſt truſt to the 
diſcretion and caprice of others, which was a ſtate 


intolerable to men of ſpirit. 

An accommodation with Great Britain was im- 
practicable ;—Her terms were too imperious for the 
Coloniſts to ſubmit to while they were able to 
withſtand her. What real friend to America would 
proper to lay down their arms in preſence of ſuch a 

orce as was coming to invade the liberties of this 
continent? If they expected any terms fit for free- 
men to accede to, they muſt treat with arms in their 
1 : the moment they parted with them, all was 

Would any one, therefore, ſeriouſly adviſe them 
to conſent to ſuch a treaty as would neceſſarily de- 
liver them up, naked and defenceleſs, into the hands 
of an haughty and arrogant enemy, whoſe will and 
pleaſure they muſt implicitly obey, on pain of what 
chaſtiſement he ſhould think proper to inflict ?— 
Periſh the thought! and periſh the man who ſhould 
dare to avow it ! 

The ſeas between Great Britain and America 


were now covered with ſhips of war, and with tranſ- 


ports filled with Britiſh troops, and with mercena- 
ries hired for the purpoſe of ſubduing or of ravag- 
ing this continent. What ſhould I intelligence 
produce in men of ſenſe and courage, but an unani- 
mous determination to ſtand by each other with 
fidelity and reſolution in their common defence, and 


by. no means to truſt to the clemency of an enemy 


that offered no conditions ? 

An enemy that required them to lay down their 
arms, could mean them no good, and was not 
therefore to be truſted. But to what intent bad they 
taken up theſe arms, if they were thus tame!) 


to be ſurrendered; Did not America, Wü one uni: 


verſal 
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verſa} accord, firmly agree never to ſheath the 
ſword till its freedom was perfectly ſecured ?— 
Was this the manner ſo ſacred an engagement was 
to be per formed? What a contemptible figure 
would they make in the eyes of all nations, and eſpe- 
cially of their enemies, if after ſo ſolemn and de- 
liberate a compact, they ſhould meanly recede from 


it, on the bare rumour of the enemy's approach, 


without even having dared to riſk a fingle trial of 


ſpirit and {kill with him? 


Whence could proceed ſo unaccountable a dread 
of an enemy not more formidable than him they 
had already encountered, and found themſelves able 
to reſiſt? His numbers were indeed increaſed, but 
theirs were not diminiſhed; and their capacity to 
face him was augmented by the experience of a long 
and ſevere campaign; during which they had ac- 
quired a ſufficiency of knowledge to diſcover, that 
meer diſcipline 15 not the _ — to ſecure 
ſucceſs in war. 

It was clear, therefore, that no ſafety could ac- 
crue to them from any other meaſure than reſiſt- 


ance. It had hitherto anſwered their intentions 
more fully than moſt of them had expected. It 


was reaſonable then to hope, that by perſevering in 
the ſame track, they would continue to proſper in 
the ſame manner, and would bring the enemy to 
treat them with leſs haughtineſs. 

But if they meant to reſiſt effectually, they moſt 
adopt another ſyſtem than that which they now pur- 
ſued. It was involved in doubt and obſcurity.— 
They were oppoſing Great Britain with all their 
might, and they ſtill acknowledged themſelves her 
ſubjects. Was this conſiſtent with the end they pro- 
poled, which was an entire redreſs of all grievances, 
and a perfect enjoyment of liberty? How could 


Ether be obtained, while Britain refuſed even to 


make the ſmalleſt conceſhon, and America till re- 


0 3 mained 
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mained in her allegiance? Was it not perceptible 
that ſuch a fituation tended to throw their affairs 
into confuſion,, and to weaken that ſpirit which 
held them together ? Their reſolution aroſe from 
their unanimity; but this would not laſt, unleſs 
ople knew the ground they ſtood upon. 
They acted at preſent on no fixed principle; they 
had choſen rulers, and'had agreed to abide by their 


directions; but both they and their rulers profeſſed 


a dependence on a ſuperior, whoſe authority how- 


ever they would not ſubmit to. Such a conflict of 
power on the one hand, and of undenied claims on 


the other, would certainly, while theſe laſted, con. 


fuſe the minds of men, and render them wavering 


and undetermined on which fide of the queſtion to 
range themſelves, 

In ſuch a ſtate of indecifion America could not 
remain with ſafety, It would perplex her councils, 
unhinge her plans, and break her ſpirit. She had 
aſſumed ſovereignty, and was fearful to avow it,— 


This was, in ſome meaſure, confeſling herſelf either 


incapable or unworthy of it. People would not fail 
to be of this opinion. If ſhe continued in this fluc- 
tuating fituation, her officers and generals would 
abate of their deference and reſpect, her ſoldiers of 


their zeal and confidence, and all the community 


of its attachment to the cauſe in contention ; ſuch 


_ would inevitably be the conſequences of it at home; 


while thoſe Princes and States abroad, that had 


formed ideas of connection with them, would aban- | 


don all thoughts of that tendency, and reſign them 
to the calamities that muſt enſue from the adoption 
of fo weak and heartleſs a conduct. | 
Scrupulous and feeble minds were apt to ſtartle 
at the propoſal of caſting off all obedience to the 
parent ſtate ;. but theſe ſhould be told, that where 
protection is refuſed, obedience is no longer ps 
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and that where oppreſſion is exerciſed, reſiſtance is 
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no rebellion. 

Britain began the conteſt, not America : this lat- 
ter proffered the terms of reconciliation on which 
ſhe would conſent to remain united as heretofore ; 


the former refuſed to accept of them. Who was 


now to decide between two people, each of whom 

inſiſted upon the propriety and juſtice of their de- 

mands. | i 91 LR 
In caſes of this nature, it behoved men to pro- 


ceed with grout deliberation in giving a verdict 


for either of the parties. Much more might be 
ſaid however in favour of America, than of Great 
Britain. True it was, they were both equally de- 
termined to ſupport their pretenfions by force of 
arms. But here it ought to be conſidered, that the 
firſt acted on the defenſive. This alone was a plea 
of ſufficient weight to authoriſe her having recourſe 
toſuch a meaſure : but the ſecond had nothing to 
plead in juſtification of ſo terrible a method of en- 
forcing her claims, but the perſuaſion that they 
were juſtly founded, which was the very point in 
litigation, 85 3 

Here then was Great Britain aſſerting from the 
other extremity of the globe, her juriſdiction over 
America, and threatening ruin and extermination, 


in caſe her claims were not recogniſed in their fulleſt 


extent, Here ſtood America, in anxious ſuſpenſe how 
to act, willing to avert the evils denounced againſt 
her by every reaſonable conceſſion, and yet utterly 
averſe to yield to terms of diſhonour and humili- 
ation, 2 . 

In this perilous ſituation, the queſtion was, whe- 
ther America thought herſelf poſſeſſed of ſufficient 
ſtrength to reſiſt the force that Britain was ſending 
to execute her menaces; and if ſuch were her per- 
ſuaſion, what were the propereſt means to render 
hat ſtrength moſt effectual? 
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4 The right of ſelf-defence was clear; the manner 
of conducting it was therefore to be adapted to the 
end propoſed. Now it was evident, by the reaſon- 
ings which had been adduced, that the end would 
never be attained, unleſs a total alteration took 
ou in the maxims and objects of their politics, — 
While their meaſures were made ſubſervient to the 
idea of re- union with Great Britain, the ſtrength 
of America would never be put forth with due vi- 
gour; and it was much to be apprehended the con- 
teſt would have an unfavourable iſſue. Why then 
ſhould they delay the only meaſure that could bring 
them out of it with credit, and ſecure to them thoſe 
advantages, to obtain which ſo much blood would 
be ſpilt in vain, unleſs they reſolved to embrace it ? 
This indiſpenſible, this only meaſure to ſave. them 
from deſtruction, ' was to diffolve the union with 
Britain, and to declare America a free and indepen- 
dent State, By ſuch a declaration, a change would 
be effected in the minds of men, that would inſtantly 
give an entire turn to the face of their affairs. The 
people would aſſume ſuch ideas of their importance 
and rank in the political world, as would ſtimulate 
them to greater exertions than ever. Individuals 
employed in the ſervice of the ſtate, would conceive 
higher notions of thoſe who were at the head of pub- 
lic affairs, and would obey their commanders with 
more diligence and alacrity, The commanders 
would look upon themſelves as inveſted with powers 
derived from ſupreme authority, and would excr- 
ciſe them with more firmneſs and deciſion. There 
would be no pretence for heſitation and doubt in 
the execution of orders; obedience would be pro- 
perly enforced, and acquieſcence in all claſſes would 
become an obligation. Theſe, and many other ad- 
vantages, would reſult from ſuch a meaſure at home, 


while abroad they would command an ante to 
1 their 
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their proceedings, and a willingneſs to hearken to 


any propoſals for a connection with them. - | 

If any people felt a repugnance to ſuch a mea» 
ſure, let them reflect, that herein America did no 
more than imitate Britain. She had caſt the Colo- 
nies out of her protection; what was this but an 
abdication of all government over them? Abandon- 
ed in this manner, were they not authoriſed to look 
to their own ſafety? Were they not bound by the 
firſt of all duties, to provide for the welfare and pre- 
ſervation of that community which they compoled ? 

Such were the arguments alledged on both fades 
of this important queſtion. That which inclined to 
independency, carried it by a ſtrong majority. It 
was determined by the people at large, that their 
Delegates ſhould abide by the decifion of Congreſs. 

In the Province of Maryland, there was no leſs 
an oppoſition to independency than in Pennſylvania. 
Out of eleven counties, ſeven directed their Depu- 
ties in Congreſs to vote againſt it. They obeyed 
accordingly, and quitted that aſſembly. But ſuch 
was the general reſentment and indignation of the 
other Colonies, that the people of Maryland ſeri- 
ouſly reflecting on the danger of being diſunited 
from thoſe who ſurrounded them on every fide, and 
who bega already to mix threats with their re- 
proaches, judged it neceflary to alter their conduct, 
They commiſſioned their Deputies to return to the 
Congreſs, and to coincide with any meaſure which 
they might deem expedient. Thus authoriſed, 
they reſumed their ſeats, and gave their conſent to 

that long expected determination. ee. 
The North of July, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy-ſix, was the memorable day on which 
the Thirteen United Colonies declared themſelves 
Fares and INDEPENDENT STATES, and abjured their 


allegiance to the Crown and ſovereignty of Great 
Britain. 
The 
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The Manifeſto they publiſhed in vindication of 
this meaſure, contained a very circumſtantial enu- 
meration of the cauſes and reaſons that induced them 
do take it; and exhibited at the ſame time a ſtrong 
repreſentation of the temper, ideas, and maxims, 
that were uppermoſt among thoſe who influenced 
the affairs of America at that period. REIT 
When in the courſe of human events,” ſaid 
they, © it becomes neceſſary for one people to diſ- 
« ſolve the political bands which have connected 
< them with another, and to aſſume among the 
5 powers of the earth, the ſeparate and equal 
“ ſtation to which the laws of Nature, and Na- 
5 ture's God entitle them, a decent reſpect to the 
& opinions of mankind, requires that they ſhould 
declare the cauſes which impel them to a ſepa- 
& ration. 2% 10 5 
* We hold theſe truths to be ſelf-evident, that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endow- 
*« ed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among theſe are life, liberty, and 
«the purſuit of happineſs : that to ſecure theſe 
© rights, governments are inſtituted among men, 
« deriving their juſt powers from the conſent of the 
« governed; and whenever any form of government 
« becomes deſtructive of theſe ends, it is the right 
« of the people to alter, or to aboliſh it, and to in- 
* ſtitute a new government, laying its foundation 
on ſuch principles, and organiſing its powers in 
“ ſuch form, as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to 
effect their ſafety and happineſs. Prudence, in- 
&*& deed, will dictate, that governments long eſtab- 
* liſhed ſhould not be changed for light and tran- 
„ fient cauſes; and accordingly all experience has 
* ſhown, that mankind are more diſpoſed to ſut- 
« fer, while evils are ſufferable, than to right them 
&« ſelves by aboliſhing the forms to which they are 
“ accuſtomed, But when a long train of _ 
: ane. 
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ie and uſur pations, purſuing invariably the ſame 
& Object, evinces a defign to reduce them under 
6 abſolute deſpotiſm, it is their right, it is their 
, duty to throw off ſuch government, and to pro- 
c“ vide new guards for their future fecurity, Such 
ce has been the patient ſufferance of theſe Colonies ; 
& and ſuch is now the neceſſity which conſtrains 
te them to alter their former ſtems of govern- 
ns OF. 5 
The Declaration next proceeds to repreſent the 
treatment of the Colonies to have been a ſeries of 
6“ injuries and uſurpations, all having in direct ob- 
6“ ject the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute tyranny.” 
It then entered into a ſpecification of grievances, 
and complained that aſſent had been refuſed to laws 
neceſſary for the public good. HE 

Governors had been forbidden to paſs laws of im- 
mediate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended 
in their operation, till aſſented to in Britain; and 
that when ſuſpended in this manner, no attention 
had been paid to them. 

Aſſent had been refuſed to other laws for the ac- 

commodation of large diſtricts of people, unleſs 
thoſe people would relinquiſh the rights of repre- 
ſentation in the legiſlature, 

Legiſlative bodies had been called together at 
places unuſual, uncomfortable, and diſtant from 
the depofitory of their public records, for the ſole 

purpoſe of fatiguing them into compliance with 
miniſterial meaſures, | 
Houſes of Repreſentatives had been diſſolved 
repeatedly, for oppoſing with manly firmneſs inva- 
lions on the rights of the people. 

It had for a long time aftex ſuch diffolution 
been refuſed to permit others to be elected; where- 
by the legiſlative powers, being incapable of annihi- 
lation, had returned to the people at large for their 
exerciſe ; the ſtate remaining in the mean time ex- 


poſed 
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ſed to all the dangers of invaſion from without; 
and convulſions within. | | 
Endeavours had been made to prevent the popu- 
lation of the Colonies, by obſtructing. the laws for 
naturalization of fotei ners, refuſing to paſs others 
to encourage their migration thither, and raifin 
the conditions of new appropriations of land, 
Ihe adminiſtration 2 juſtice had been obſtructed 
by the refuſing of aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing ju- 
Geary powers. 

Judges had been made dependent on the crown 
105 the tenure of their offices, and the amount and 
payment of their ſalaries. 

A multitude of new offices had been erected, 
and ſwarms of officers ſent to America to harraſs 
the people. 

Standing armies had been kept among them in 
times of peace, without conſent of their legiſla- 
| tures. | 
The military had been rendered independent of, 

and fuperior to the civil power. 
A plan had been formed to ſubject the Colonies 
to a juriſdiction foreign to their conſtitution, and 
unacknowledged by their laws. 

Acts had been paſſed by the Britiſh legiſlature, 
for protecting, by a mock trial, the troops quar- 
tered among them from puniſhment, for any mur- 
ders which they ſhould commit on the inhabitants 
of the Colonies, 

For cutting off their trade with all parts of the 
world, 

For impoſing taxes on them withont their con- 
ſent, 

For depriving them, in many caſes, of the bene 
fit of trial by Jury, 

For tranſporting them beyond ſeas, to be tried 
for pretended offences, 

2 5 


For aboliſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in 
aneighbouring Province, eſtabliſhing therein an ar- 
bitrary government, and enlarging 1ts boundaries, 
ſo as to render it at once an example and fit inſtru- 
ment for introducing the ſame abſolute rule 1 into the 

Engliſh Colonies, 

For taking away their chanard, aboliſhing their 
moſt valuable laws, and altering tundamentally the 
forms of their governments, 

For ſuſpending the legiſlatures of the Colonies, 
and declaring the Britiſh Parliament inveſted with 
power to legiſlate for them in all caſes whatſoever. 

The Crown of Great Britain had abdicated the 
government of the Colonies, by declaring them out 
of its protection, and waging war againſt them. 

Their ſeas had, in conſequence, been plundered, 
their coaſts ravaged, their towns burnt, the lives of 
their people loſt. 

Armies of foreign mercenaries had been hired 
to complete the works of death, deſolation, and 
tyranny, throughout the Colonies. 

Their fellow citizens, taken on the high ſeas, 
had been conſtrained to bear arms againſt their 
country. 

Domeſtic inſurrections had been excited among 
them, and endeavours had been uſed to bring upon 
the inhabitants of their back ſettlements, the mer- * 
cileſs Indian ſavages, whoſe known rule of warfare 


is an undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction of all ages, ſexes, 
and conditions. 


In every ſtage of theſe oppreſſions they had peti- 


tioned for redreſs in the moſt humble terms; but 
their repeated ſupplications had been anſwered only - 
by repeated injury. 

Nor had they been wanting in attention to their 
Britiſh brethren. They had warned them, from time 
to time, of attempts made by their legiſlature to 


extend an unwarrantable juriſdiction over the Colo- 


nies 
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nies. They had reminded them of the circumſtances 
of their emigration, and ſettlement in this part of 
the world ; they had appealed to their native juſtice 
and magnanimity, and conjured them, by the ties 
of their common kindred, to diſavow thoſe uſurpa- 
tions, as they would inevitably interrupt the con- 
nection and correſpondence between both people; 
but they too had been deaf to the voice of juſtice 
and conſanguinity. ee 
From theſe cauſes they judged it neceſſary to de- 
termine upon a ſeparation from the people of Bri- 
tain ; and to hold them as they held the reſt of man- 
kind,“ Enemies in war, in peace friends.” 
„We, therefore,” concluded they, the repreſen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in General 
Congreſs Aſſembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions, do, in the name, and by the authority of the 
good people of theſe Colonies, ſolemnly publiſh 
and declare, that theſe United Colonies are, and of 
Tight ought to be, Free and Independent States ; and 
that they are abſolved from all allegiance to the Bri- 
tiſh crown, and that all political connection between 
them and the ſtate of Great Britain is, and ought 
to be, totally diſſolved; and that, as Free and In- 
dependent States, they have full power to levy 
war, conclude peace, contract alliances, c{tabliſh 
commerce, and to do all other a&s and things, 
which independent ſtates may of right do. And for 
the ſupport of this declaration, with a firm rehance 
on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutu- 
ally pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our ſacred honour.” Z 
Such was the celebrated declaration of Indepen- 
dency, of which ſo much has been ſaid and written. 
It was received by the people of America as a fault- 
leſs piece, containing truths and aſſertions of which 
no man of diſcernment, and acquainted * 
| affairs 
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affairs of America, could entertain the leaſt doubt. 


The grievances which it ſpecified, were looked upon 


throughout the Colonies as intolerable to men of 


ſpirit, and ſuch as none would ſubmit to, that were 


not in a condition entirely helpleſs, and deſtitute 
of all means of redreſs. Poſſeſſing theſe, they would 
have thought themſelves deſerving of the moſt con! 
temptuous treatment, if they had heſitated in doing 
themſelves juſtice, after it had been ſo repeatedly 
refuſed them by thoſe, from whom they had the 
fulleſt right to expect it; and who, as the authors 
of the injuries they had ſuſtained, ought to have pre- 
vented them from having recourſe to ſo deſperate a 
remedy, by applying thoſe in due time, for which 


the Colonies had ſo often petitioned. Such were 


the ſentiments of the Americans. 

That the people of America ſhould have Wendel 
this declaration with univerſal approbation and ap- 
plauſe, was no ways ſurprizing. But what was 


truly a ſubject of amazement, was the univerſal aſ- 


ſent and praiſe which it met with in all parts of Eu- 
rope. This could only procced from that ſpirit of 
invidiouſneſs and malevolence, which was exertin 

itſelf every where to the prejudice of Great Britain. 
Its conduct reſpecting the Colonies, was not a ſub- 
ject of which the ſtates and people on the Euro- 
pean continent were competent to judge. The fact 
was, that whatever it had been, they would have 
equally condemned it, from the diſpoſition they 


were in to favour and eee whatever could detri- 
ment this country. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Lord and General Howe appointed Commiſſioners and 
Commanders in Chief in America, by ſea and land. 
Operations of the Britiſh fleet and army under them. 


e 1776. 


| FTER this formal renunciation of their alle. 
giance to Great Britain, and erecting them- 
ſelves into an independent ſovereignty, it behoved 
the people of America to call forth all their ſtrength 
and abilities, in order to ſupport effectually ſo reſo- 
lute a meaſure. 33 . 
__  Hitherto their affairs had proſpered beyond the 
moſt ſanguine expectations of the wiſeſt amongſt 
them. 7 he expedition into Canada excepted, they 
had ſucceeded in every enterprize they had form- 
ed; and had completely fruſtrated every attempt 
that had been concerted againſt them. | 
Their force at ſea, though not confiſting of large 
ſhips, was truly formidable from their numbers, 
and the captures they were continually making. 
They diſtreſſed the trade of Great Britain in every 
latitude ; the Weſt Indies ſwarmed with them; on 
the coaſt of America hardly any veſſels could eſcape 
them, that did not fail under convoy. They in- 
feſted the Mediterranean; they ventured even into 
5 the Bay of Biſcay, and the neighbourhood of the 
| Britiſh Channel. 5 Rn _ 
| Befide the great number of privateers fitted out 
at the expence of individuals, a confiderable pro- 
portion of ſtout veſſels, well equipped, and manned 
with excellent failors, and expert commanders, 
were in the immediate pay of the Congreſs ticlt. 
A certain ſhare of the prizes they took, was appro: 
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priated to the public; the remainder was diſtributed 
among the captors. 1 ki) 

At land nothing had been omitted to put every 
acceſſible place in a poſture of defence: batteries 
were erected at all the uſual and commodious land- 
ings along the coaſt : forts had been conſtructed in 
every ſituation that required them. The forces in 
the field, and in immediate readineſs for ſervice, 
were exceedingly numerous, and well diſciplined, 
They amounted, at the time of. the declaration of 
independency, to upwards of fourſcore. thouſand 
mens | | | . N 

It was the general opinion of the European na- 
tions, that Great Britain, notwithſtanding its vaſt na- 
val ſuperiority, and the regular armies it was about 
to ſend againſt America, would not be able to furniſh 
a ſufficient ſtrength for the variety and complicated» 
neſs of military operations that would be required, 
It would be neceflary to carry on ſeveral at the ſame 
time, in order to make a forcible impreſhon on the 
Americans, Their diſpoſitions for defence were 
ſuch, that if they were not aſſailed effectually in 
many places at once, they would, by protracting 
the war, weary out and conſume the Britiſh troops 
merely by ſkirmiſhes and partial engagements, and 
by harraſſing them in that multiplicity of ways they 
would have it in their power to do, from the nature 
of their country, and the advantage of fighting upon 
their own ground. Here they would find an infi- 
nity of reſources at hand, while thoſe of the enemy 
would be extremely precarious, from their prodigi- 
ous diſtance, and the time that would be loſt in 
waiting for them. 

The great ſtrength of the Britiſh armament, on 
the other hand, was, by many good judges, eſteem- 
ed capable of producing all the effects for which it 
was deſigned. It conſiſted of fix ſhips of the line, 
and near thirty frigates, beſides other armed veſſels 
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anda multitude of tranſports. On board of theſe was 
an army of thirty thouſand men, as fine troops 
as any in Europe, furniſhed abundantly with all man- 
ner of warlike neceſſaries. Such an army had never 
yet beer ſeen in this hemiſphere; and Great Britain 
alone was able to fend and r ſo vaſt a force at 
ſuch a diſtance. 

It was under khe command of Ed. Howe, as 
Admiral, and of bis brother as General, both off. 
cers of eminent merit in their reſpective depart- 
ments, and who poſſeſſed, in a high degree, the 
confidence and eſteem of the nation, on account of 
their perſonal ſervices, and the character of intre- 
pidity inherent in their family. 

The Province of New Vork, from its central 
fituation, was fixed upon as the propereſt for the 
commeneement=of military operations. As moſt 
parts of it were aeceſſible by ſca, it was not doubt- 
ed the ꝓoſſeffion of it would be eafily obtained. No 
ſituation could be more favourable for the motions 
of either the fleet or the army: hoſtilities could be 
carried oh with equal ſpeed and convenience to the 
troops employed in them, either in Connecticut or 
the Jerfeys, or in the interior parts of New York. 
The ſubjugation of the firſt, would open the way to 
a e of the ſecond to Pennſylvania, and 
of the third to the country between them and Ca- 
nada. By theſe means the communicatrow would be 
cut off between. the north and ſouth Colonies, and 
à junction would be formed with the forces under 
the command of General Carlton. Could fuch 2 
plan be-carticd into execution, it would, in all pro- 
bability, decide the fate of America in one fingle 
Campaign, | 

It was with the utmoſt chearfulneſs the officers 
and ſoldiers of the army that had gone from Boſton 
to Halifax, were apprized of their new deſtination. 
1 hey had now remained above two months in this 
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ilagreeable climate, confined to the tranſports for 
want of quarters to accommodate them aſhore, and 
without a ſufficiency of thoſe refreſhments of which 
they ſtood ſo much in need. 

hs the ſeaſon for action had been long begun; 
General Howe grew 1mpatient of delay, and reſol- 
ved to quit Halifax with the force he had, and pro- 
ceed to New Vork, purpoſing there to wait the ar- 
rival of the reinforcements that were now on their 
way from England. He ſailed accordingly about the 
middle of June, and at the end of the month arrived 
at Sandy Hook, a point of land that ſtands at the 
entrance into that great body of water, which is ſur- 
rounded by New York, Staten, and Long Ifland, 
and 1s formed by the confluence of ſeveral rivers. 

The Americans, who had long expected him, had 
fortified every place that was acceſſible on the iſland 
where the city of New York ſtands. It was garriſoned 
with an army; and provided with anumerous artillery, 
and every requiſite for a vigorous defence. Long Iſland 
was alſo well guarded, and a large body of troops 
lay encamped at the moſt convenient landing- place. 

As the reinforcements were daily expected, it was 
judged moſt prudent to undertake no deſcent at 
either of theſe iſlands till they were arrived. The 
troops were landed at Staten Ifland, lying oppoſite 
1 the former, where many of the inhabitants joined 
them. | 

On the arrival of Lord Howe about the middle 
of July, a circular letter was ſent by him to the ſe- 
veral Governors who had been ately diſpoſſeſſed of 
their authority by their reſpective Provinces, in- 
forming them of the commiſſion he had received, and 
directing them to make as public as poſſible a De- 
claration accompanying the letter. Herein he made 
known the powers he was inveſted with by the le- 
giſlature of Great Britain, in conjunction with his 
brother, of granting general, or particular pardons, 
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turbances, might have departed from their al- 


lic, in order to let the people of the United States 


ple to his ſtation. His conduct in this inſtance was 


ordained that in future none of their officers ſhould 


to all thoſe who in the preſent confuſions and dif. 


legiance, and were now willing to return to their 
duty; and of declaring any colony, town, or 
diſtrict, to be in the King's peace; by which they 
would avoid the penalties they had incurred. It 
promiſed at the' fame time, that the ſervices of thoſe 
who contributed to the re-eſtabliſhment of public 
tranquility, ſhould meet with due conſideration. 

This letter and declaration were printed by order 
of the Congreſs in all the news-papers, with a pre- 
fatory advertiſement that they were thus made pub- 


know the nature of the powers with which the Com- 
miſhoners were inveſted, and the terms with the ex- 
pectation of which the Britiſh miniſtry had fought 
to amuſe and to diſarm them ; that thoſe who had 
ſtill relied upon the juſtice and moderation of Bri- 
tain, might now be convinced that they muſt truſt 
to their valour alone for the preſervation of their li- 
berties. _ Ea, : b 

In the mean time a letter was ſent by Lord Howe 
to General Waſhington, to be delivered to him un- 
der the ſuperſcription of George Waſhington, Eiq. 
But the General refuſed to receive it, as not being 
directed to him with the title and in the ſtile ſuita- 
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particularly applauded by the Congreſs; and they 


reccive letters or meſſages that were not addreſſed to 
them according to their reſpective rank. 

In order to obviate this difficulty, Adjutant-Gene- 
ral Paterſon was ſent by General Howe, with a let. 
ter directed to © George Waſhington, &c. &c. &c. 
His reception was extremely polite; upon his ak- 
ing for the General, he was immediately admitted, 
and the uſual formality of blind-folding was diſpen- 
ſed with, as a peculiar mark of reſpect. The S 
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tal received him in great form and dignity. The 
Adjutant expreſſed much concern in the behalf of 
his principals, on account of the difficulties that 
had ariſen from the ſuperſcription of the letter; 
aſſured him of their high regard and eſteem for his 
perſonal character, and that they had no intention to 
undervalue his rank. It was hoped therefore that 
the et ceteras would remove all obſtructions to their 
mutual intercourſe. EE 

The General's anſwer was, that a letter written 
to a perſon inveſted with a public character, ſhould 
ſpecify it; otherwiſe it could not be diſtinguiſhed 
from a letter on private buſineſs : true it was, the 
et ceteras implied every thing; but it was no leſs 
true, that they implied any thing. He could not, 
conſiſtently with his character, receive any letter 
relating to public affairs, that ſhould be directed to 
him, without a deſignation of his rank and office. 

It was obſerved, in the courſe of converſation, by 
the Adjutant, that the powers entruſted to the Com- 
miſhoners were very extenfive ; that they were rea- 
dy to exert themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to 
bring about a reconciliation ; and that he hoped 
the General would conſider this viſit as a firſt ſtep 
towards it. The General replied, that it did not 
appear that theſe powers confiſted in any more than 
in granting pardons ; but America not having com- 
mitted any offence, aſked for no forgiveneſs, and 
was only defending her unqueſtionable rights. 

Thus ended a conference, from which it became 
evident, that all attempts in the ſame line would 
prove ineffectual at preſent ; and that nothing ſhort 
of a decided ſuperiority in the field, would induce 
the Americans to relax of the reſolutions they had 
taken ſo unanimouſly, and with ſo much delibera- 
tion and ſolemnity. „ 

The arrival of the fleet and army in the neigh— 
bourhood of New York, had made no impreſſion on 
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the Congreſs : they continued with the ſame inflexi- 
bility in the purſuit of the meaſures they had fra- 
med, executing them with great firmneſs, and 
puniſhing with ſeverity all who oppoſed them. 
Some time before the arrival of this armament, 
meaſures had been concerted for an inſurrection at 
New York and Albany, the latter place eſpecially, 


in favour of the Britiſh government. The expec- 


tations formed by the inſurgents of being effectually 
ſupported by the Britiſh forces, then daily expected, 
induced them to this meaſure; but they were diſ- 
covered: ſome were executed, others impriſoned ; 
numbers who had fled from their houſes, were treated 
as outlaws ; and the eſtates of all thoſe againſt whom 
Proofs could be found, were confiſcated. 

Such alterations were now taking place in every 
Province, as were judged beſt adapted to the re- 
publican ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by the declaration of 
independency, They acted herein with a boldneſs 
and confidence the more ſurpriſing, as the great 
force intended againſt them was daily increafing by 
arrivals from Britain. But the firmneſs of the Con- 
greſs had inſpired them with univerſal emulation, 
It was in the very face of this fleet and army, and 
while the firſt was caſting anchor in fight of New 
York, and the ſecond landing on Staten Iſland, that 
reſolute body had declared America independent. 

It was far in the month of Auguſt before the Bri- 
tiſn forces could be collected. As ſoon as they 
were poſſeſſed of a ſufficient ſtrength, the com- 
manders reſolved to make an attempt upon Long 
Ifland, which lay more open to an attack than New 
Vork. Its ſpaciquſneſs afforded better ſcope to the 
operations of an army, and it would furniſh plenty 
of proviſions. 

Preparations being made by the fleet to cover the 


gelcent of the army, it eflected a landing, unop bo: 
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Aug. 22, ſed, between two ſmall towns, called 

1776, Utrecht and Graveſend, on the neareſt 
ſhore to Staten Iſland. General Putnam lay en— 
camped at a ſmall diſtance with a numerous body, 
at a place called Brookland, on the northern ſhore. 
His camp was on a peninſula, the whole breadth of 
which was fortified. The Eaſt River, ſeparating 
him from New York, was on his left; a marſh, ex- 
tending to the water- fide, on his right; and behind 
him was the bay. A range of hills, covered with 
woods, ſeparated the Britith and Provincial armies. 
The road to the enemy lay through a village called 
Flat Buſh : here began the aſcent to the hills, and 
near it was the principal paſs over them. 

General Putnam ordered large detachments to oc- 
cupy the hills and paſſes. The center of the Britiſh 
army, compoled of the Heſſians, took poſt at Flat 
Buſh; the left was under General Grant, near the 
{ca ſhore ; and the right, conſiſting of the major 
part of the Britiſh troops, was under General Clin- 
ton, and Lords Percy and Cornwallis. 

On the twenty-ſixth, towards evening, General 
Clinton, with the van of that part of the army, 
moved fog F lat Buſh acroſs a large extent of coun- 
try, and ſeized upon a pats in the hills of the ut- 


moſt importance, which had been neglected by the 


enemy. The road being thus cleared, the main 
body, which. followed cloſe under Lord Percy, 
croſſed the hills without moleſtation, and deſcended 
into a low and level country, that lay oppoſite to 
General Putnam's lines. 

Early in the morning of the twenty ſeventh, the 
engagement was begun at Flat Buſh, by the He ſans, 
under General Heifter, and towards the water 
ſide by General Grant; and a heavy fire of cannon 
and muſketry continued with equal vigour on both 
des during ſeveral hours. The mips in the mean 
while made ley eral motions on the right of the ene- 
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my, which extended towards the water fide, and 
was engaged with General Grant, in order to diſtract 
their attention from their left and rear, againſt 
Which the principal attack was intended. Thoſe 
who were engaged with the Heſſians, firſt diſcovered 
the danger they were expoſed to from the move- 
ments made by the Britiſh troops under General 
Clinton, and began immediately to retreat towards 
their camp ; but they were incercepted by them, 
and forced back into the woods, where they met 
again with the Heſſians. Surrounded and over- 
owered with numbers, they had no other reſource 
Fefe, than to break through them : this ſome were 
ſo fortunate as to effect; but many were cut to 
pieces in attempting it: others eſcaped through the 
woods, where numbers alſo were killed or taken. 
Their right, which was engaged with General 
Grant, was too late apprized of the misfortune 
which had befallen their left and center, to provide 
for their own ſafety in due time, Their retreat was 
cut off by a body of Britiſh troops, which had occu- 
pied the ground on their rear, and who now fel! 
upon them with great fury, Some of them took 
thelter in the woods; the greater number endea- 
voured to make their way through a marſh that lay 
between them and their lines; but here many were 
drowned or periſhed in the mud. 

The victory was total and complete, Their loſs, 
it has been aflerted, amounted to between three and 
four thouſand ; of which more than two thouſand 
were ſlain in the battle and purſuit, Their beha- 
viour did them no diſcredit : while any hopes re- 
mained, they ſtood their ground with courage; and 
when a retreat became neceſſary, they ſhowed no 
leſs ſpirit in their endeavours to effect it. 

Among thoſe Americans who fell on this day, a 
regiment from Maryland was particularly regretted, 
It confiſted wholly of young men af the beſt mw 
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Res in that Province. They behaved with aſto- 
niſhing intrepidity, and were every one Killed or 
wounded. 

This was the greateſt blow the Americans had yet 
received. The loſs they ſuſtained in the field, 
though great, did not equal that depreſſion of mind 
they underwent in conſequence of it; and which 
outweighs all other calamities in a conteſt of this 
nature, What aggravated it ſtill more, it followed 
directly the proclamation of independency, By the 
enemies to their cauſe, it was repreſented as a pu- 
niſhment ; and to the weak-minded it appeared as a 
finiſter omen. 

They loſt, in this e ſome of their beſt offi- 
cers and braveſt ſoldiers, The body under General 
Putnam was compoſed of ſelected troops; and thoſe 
which took poſſeſſion of the hills were the choiceſt, 
conſiſting chiefly of markſmen. Had not the paſs 
been diſcovered, which opened the way for the Bri- 
tiſh troops to croſs the hills, and aflail them in the 
rear, they had no doubt of being able, from the 


advantage of their poſition, to have maintained their 


ground fucceſsfully. 
Great valour and activity were diſplayed on this 
occaſion by the Britiſh troops. They had long 
wiſhed for an opportunity of meeting the Provin- 
cials on open ground. They found it; and it be- 
hoved them to improve it to their honour. They 
were conſcious it was at ſtaxe. Had they not been 


victorious, with the advantages they had ſought and 


obtained, their reputation would have ſuffered a 
ſtain, which would not have eafily been effaced, 

* impetuous was their ardour, that the eagerneſs ä 
of their purſuit could hardly be e en ai, by che or- 
ders of their Generals: they followed the enemy cloſe 


up to their lines, and would have sſſaulted them di- 


rectly; but the certitude of carrying them without 
toſs by a regular attack, prevented an indulgence of 
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this warmth, which muſt undoubtediy, however ſacs 
ceſsful, have been attended with no ſmall effufion 
of bload. The Provincials were ſtill not leſs than 
fifteen thouſand ſtrong; and would, if compelled to 
a conflict that muſt have proved ſo critical and de- 
ciſive, have probably made a moſt deſperate de- 
9 

The conduct and military ſkill exhibited through- 
gut the operations of this day, were highly ap- 
plauded by all judges, as well as the diligence and 
exactneſs with which every commanding officer ac- 
guitted himſelf in the execution of his reſpective 
orders. 

This victory was purchaſed, when the importance 
of it is confidered, at a very cheap rate. The killed 
and wounded in the Britiſh army, did not excced 
three hundreed and c;ghtecn ; of whom only fixty 
one were ſlain, Eleven hundred of the enemy were 
taken, among whom were three Generals. 

The Britith army encumped that very evening in 
front of the enemies lines, and the next day began 
to make preparations for a formal attack. But the 
Provincials, upon examination, appeared ſo dimi— 
niſhed by this defeat, that their officers thought 
it would be imprudent to venture a defence of their 
camp, unleſs it were aſſaulted before they could 
make a retreat. 

General Waſhington Wiel though a man of a 
fearleſs diſpoſition, and not apt to deſpond in the 
worſt of times, did not think it proper to riſk a ſe- 
cond action, till the firſt impreſſions of that which 
was juſt terminated to their diſadvantage had ſub- 


ſided. 2 had crofled over from New * ork in the 
height of the engagement, but too late to retrieve 


the fortune of the day. He had the mortification 
of {ceing ſome of his beſt troops ſlaughtered or ta- 
ken, without being able to afford them any aſſiſt- 
ance. The utmoſt he could now propole, was ta 
jav * 
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fave thoſe that remained. He was well convinced 
that an army ſo numerous, provided with ſuch an 
artillery, compoſed of ſuch excellent ſoldiers, and 
elated with victory, could hardly be withſtood at the 
preſent moment. New York required to be ſtrength- 
ened, and no time was to be loſt in withdrawing to 


that place. Were the wind to permit the Britiſh ſqua- 
dron to ſtation itſelf between the camp and that 
city, all might inevitably be loſt : ſhould the troops 
on Long Lliland be defeated, the remainder of the. 
Continental army might be ſo diſcouraged, as to 
loſe all hope, and no longer dare to face the enemy. 
A retreat was therefore indiſpenſible; but this too 
was become a matter of difficulty, from the poſition 


of the Britiſh army, inveſting their works, and 
watching all their motions, 


In this extremity of danger, General Waſhington 
exerted himſelf with that vigilance and circumſpec- 


tion that peculiarly characteriſed him, During the 
night of the twenty-ninth of Auguſt, favoured by 


oblcurity, and in the profoundeſt ſilence, he with- 
drew from his camp, and conveyed his troops to 
the adjacent ferry, with their baggage, and as much 
of their military ſtores and artillery as could conve- 


rently be carried off. Here they embarked, and 


landed ſafely on the oppoſite ſhore. This retreat 
was conducted with ſo much order and ſecrecy, 


taat it was not diſcovered till the next morning, 


when the Britiſh troops took poſſeſſion of the 1 | 


and artillery abandoned by the enemy. 


A few days after this evacuation of Long IMland, | 
General Sullivan, who had been made a prifoner in 


tac late action, was ſent by Lord Howe to the Con- 


greſs with a meſſage, importing that though he. 
could not conſiſtently treat wirh_ that aſſembly in 


the character they had aſſumed, yet he would gladly 


confer with fame of their members in their private 
cap 8 
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capacity, and would meet them at any place they 
would appoint. He informed them, that he was 
empowered, with the General, to terminate the 


conteſt between Great Britain and her Colonies in a 


manner acceptable to both. He expreſſed an ear- 
neſt defire that a ſettlement might take place before 
the events of war became ſo decifive as to render it 
no longer a matter of choice for one of the parties 
to treat. Were the Congreſs inclined to enter into 


an agreement, much might be granted to them 


which they had not required. Should the confer- 
ence produce the probability of an accommodation, 
the authority of Congreſs would be acknowledged, 
in order to render the treaty valid and complete in 
every reſpect. 

The anſwer to this meſſage was, that the Congreſs 
of the free and independent States of America, could 
not, conſiſtently with the truſt repoſed in them, 


ſend any of their members to confer with him in a 


private capacity. But that in order to evince how 
defirous they were to reſtore peace and amity upon 
equitable conditions, they would depute a commit- 
tee of their body to learn whether he was authoriſed 
to treat with perſons commiſſioned by the Congrels 
for that purpoſe, and what propoſals he had to 
offer. | 

The committee appointed for this buſineſs, con- 
fiſted of Doctor Franklin, Mr, Adams, and Mr. 


Rutledge, who waited upon Lord Howe at Staten 


Hand, where they were received and entertained 
with great civility and reſpect, _ 

The conference was opened by Lord Howe's ac- 
quainting them, that though he could not treat with 
them as a committee of Congreſs, yet he was au- 
thoriſed to confer with any gentlemen of influence 
in the Colonies, on the means of reſtoring a good 
waderftanding between Great Britain and . 

0 


. 3 

Tuo this the Deputies replied, that they could not 

conſider themſelves in any other character than that 

in which Congreſs had placed them; but ſhould 

however attend to any propoſition he might have 

authority to make for the purpoſe he had men- 
tioned. 

Lord Howe then entered upon the ſubject of the 
meeting in a diſcourſe of ſome length. The chief 
purport of 1t was to inform them of the fiacere and 
earneſt defire of the King and miniſtry to make the 
Britiſh government eaſy and acceptable to them in 
every reſpect. In cafe of ſubmiſhon, they were aſ- 
ſured, that thoſe acts of Parliament which were ſo 
obnoxious to them, would undergo a reviſal, and 
the inſtructions to Governors would be reconſidered; 
that if any juſt cauſes of complaint were found in 
the acts, or the inſtructions, they might be re- 
moved. 

The Deputies made anſwer, that a return to the 
domination of Great Britain was not now to be ex- 
pected. They mentioned the repeated petitions of 
the Colonies to the King and Parliament, which 
they complained had been treated with contempr, 
and anſwered by additional injuries. It was not, 
ſaid they, till the laſt act of Parliament, which de- 
nounced war againſt them, and put chem out of the 
King's protection, that the Americans declared them- 
ſelves independent. This declaration had been cal- 
led for by the people of the Colonies in general.—- 
Every Colony approved of it, and they all now con- 
ſidered themſelves as independent {tates, and had 
ſettled, or were occupied in ſettling, their govern- 
ments accordingly. It was not therefore in the 
power of the Congreſs to agree for them that they 
mould return to their former dependent fituation. 

There was no doubt,” continued they, “that 
tne Americans were inclined to peace, and willing 
D enter into any treaty with Britain, that might be 
aqvan- 
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advantageous to both countries. If there was the 
fame good diſpoſition in Britain, it would be eafic? 


for Lord Howe, though not empowered at prefent 


to treat with them as independent ſtates, to obtain 
treſh powers from the Britiſh Court tor that purpoſe; 
than it would be for Congreſs to procure them froni 
the ſeveral Colonies, to conſent to ſubmiſſion.” 

Such an explicit declaration of their ſentiments 
on the ſubject in queſtion, ſhowed at once that no 
accommodation was at the preſent to be expected, 
ung put an end to the conference: 

Such was the report made to Congreſs by the 
nomtinirale: „It did not appear upon the whole,” 
added they, © that Lord Howe's commiſſion con- 
tained any other authority of importance, than that 
of granting pardons, with ſuch exceptions, as the 
commiſſioners ſhould think proper to make, and of 
declaring America, or any part of it, to be in the 
King's peace upon ſubmiſhon. The reſidue of the 
commiſſion conſiſted in the power of inquiring into 
the ſtate of America, and of conferring and conſult- 
ing with any perſons the commiſſioners might think 
fit. But upon their repreſenting the reſult of 
theſe converſations to the miniſtry, thefe, on a ſup- 
poſition the Colonics were to ſubmit, might, after 
all ,or might not, at their pleaſure, make any alter- 
tions in the former inſtructions to Governors, or pro- 


ole in Parliament any amendment of the acts com- 
) 


plained of. Any expectation, therefore, from the 
effect of the powers lodged in the commiſſioners, 
would be too uncertain and precarious to be relicd 
upon by America, had ſhe even continued in her 
ſtate of « ependence.” | 

As the Congreſs ſcemed now immovably deter- 
mined to perſiſt | in the reſolution of maintaining in- 
_ dependency at all events, Lord and General Howe, 
in quality of commiſſioners, judged it neceſſary to 


publiſh a declaration, whercin, atter taking notice 


of 
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of that Aſſembly” s refuſal to accept of the terms of 
reconciliation offered to them, they informed the 
people of America, that they were equally defirous 
to confer with all well-diſpoſed perſons, upon the 
means of reſtoring the public tranquility, and eſta- 
bliſhing a permanent union with any Colony, AS A 
part of the Britiſh empire. 

Herein it was repreſented, that it being the un- 

doubted intention of the King and Parliament to 
remove any cauſes by which "the people of Ame- 
rica might be aggrieved, it behoved the inha- 
bitants at large, ſeriouſly to reflect upon their 
preſent condition, and to judge for themſelves, 
whether it were more conſiſtent with their honour 
and happineſs, to offer up their lives as a ſacrifice 
to the unjuſt and precarious cauſe, in which they 
were engaged, or to return to their allegiance, ac- 
cept the bleſſings of peace, and be ſecured in the 
enjoyment of their liberty and their properties, upon 
the true principles of the Britiſh conſtitution. 
In the mean time, the moſt active and vigorous 
meaſures were reſolved upon. The Provincial forces 
that had evacuated Long Iſland, were now poſted 
at New Vork; where they had erected batteries on 
every ſpot that could admit of them. They were 
incefſantly occupied in firing upon the Britiſh troops 
and ſhipping, which kept up no leſs conſtant a fire 
upon them. The Eaſt River lay between both ar- 
mies. Its breadth in this place was about twelve 
nundred yards. The Britiſh troops were extremely 
impatient to paſs it, and attack the enemy, who lay 
partly in the city of New Vork, and partly on the 
main land, guarding every place where they ſuſ- 
peed the royal army might attempt to make a 
deſcent. 

The ſhips of war had now Sion themſelves in 
tat part of the river which faces the ciry, and were 
Sntinually engaged with the batteries on ſhores It 

Was 
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was not without much difficulty they filenced thoſe 


which had proved the moſt troubleſome, and ena- 


bled the troops to ſeize upon thoſe iflands, which, 


though ſmall, annoyed them confiderably by the 
continual fire of the cannon planted upon them, and 
without the poſſeſſion of which, the operations in- 
tended could not take place, T his unceaſing can- 
nonade laſted ſeveral days, and kept both 3 in 


continual alarms. 
The intention was to make a deſcent upon the 


iſland where New York ſtands. In order to divert 
the enemy's attention from the real place of attack, 
ſeveral ſhips were direCted to move up the river, to 
the north of the ifland ; other parts were threatened 
in the ſame manner. The more to embarraſs the 
enemy, a ſmall iſland was ſecured facing the center 
of New York Iſland. 

On the 1 5th of September, a large body of Britiſh 
troops embarked, unobſerved by the Provincial 
army, and proceeded to a bay three miles to the 
north above the city. As the enemy had not ex- 
pected they would have choſen this place, they had 
not prepared it for any confiderable reſiſtance. The 
ſhips attacked their works with ſo much vigour, 
that they were ſoon abandoned, and the troops ſet 
on ſhore, 

When the enemy ſaw them landed, they did not 
chuſe to riſk a defence of the city, and left it in- 


ſtantly, retiring to the north of the iſland, where 


their principal force was collected. They loſt upon 
this occaſion a great part of their artillery, and mi- 
litary ſtores, as well as a conſiderable number of 
priſoners. They did not, however, retire without 
fighting, and engaged the Britiſh troops wherever 
they found an opportunity of making an advan- 
tageous ſtand, But it was obſerved at the ſame 
time, that they did not act altogether ſo vigorouliy 


as in the late action upon Long Iſland, Whether 1 
| migil 
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might proceed from the loſs they had there ſuſtains 
ed of many of their beſt officers and ſoldiers, or 
that it had ſomewhat diſpirited them; 8 
The length of the iſland ci New York is full fif- 
teen miles; but the breadth not more than two, 
where broadeſt. This made it eaſy for the Britiſh 
forces to extend their camp from ſhore to ſhore, 
The enemy lay in great force oppofite to them. 
They had ſtrengthened the ground they occupied 
in ſuch a manner, as to render it very difficult and 
dangerous to attack them; In order to ſecure a 
communication, and a retreat, if neceſſary, to the 
continent, they had been particularly careful to for- 
tify the paſſage called King's Bridge, by erecting 
very conſiderable works on both fides of the water. 
Their diſtance from the Britiſh encampment was 
not above two miles; but the intervening ground 
was full of narrow paſſes and defiles, which were in 
their poſſeſſion, and of ſuch a nature, as to enable 
a ſmall number to maintain them with facility againſt 
a mueh greater, 1 CI 
General Waſhington had very judiciouſly choſen 
this poſition. He could from thence advance or re- 
tire at pleaſure, without apprehending to be cut off 
in Caſe of a defeat, as he was determined to riſk no 
general engagement, and to ſend out only ſkirmiſh- 
ing parties, theſe, in caſe of repulſe, could eafily 
withdraw to their main body, which was fo poſted, 
as to cover their retreat, without being compelled 
to expoſe themſelves out of their ſtrong holds, in 
order to ſecure itz = 
Another motive was, that he found it neceſſary to 
give them time to recover from the diſcourage— 
ment they had experienced from their late defeats. 
The {kilfulneſs and diſcipline obſerved in the 
Royal army, they had found, to their coft, to be 
much ſuperior to their own; and though far from 
being deficient in courage, yet they perceived that 
Vor, II. No. 11. Q_ | the 
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the advantages reſulting from them were ſuch as 


time and experience only would procure. For this 
reaſon, their commander, without venturing any 
thing decifive, kept them in continual exerciſe 
againſt their enemy. Skirmiſhes and encounters 


happened daily; and it begun to be noticed by the 


Britiſh troops, that the Americans gradually reco- 
vered their ſpirits, and behaved with much more 
firmneſs than they had done lately. 

The poſſeſſion of New York was not attended 
with all the advantages that had been expected. It 


had been concerted by the enemy, previous to its 
falling into the hands of the Britiſh troops, if it were 
not found tenable, to commit it to the flames, rather 


than theſe ſhould reap any benefit from being poſ- 
ſeſſed of it. The precipitation with which they 


abandoned that city, prevented them at that time 


from carrying their intent into execution; but 2 
few days after, ſome perſons, who had been left be- 
hind for that purpoſe, watching the opportunity of 
dry weather and a high wind, ſet fire to the city 
in the dead of night, by means of combuſtibles, 


which they had diſpoſed with great dexterity in va- 


rious places. The conflagration was dreadful ; 
many parts at once being ſuddenly in a blaze, 
Notwithſtanding the ſpeed and activity with which 


the ſoldiers and failors exerted themſelves, the rapi- 
dity of the flames was ſuch, that a fourth part of the 
city was conſumed. Several of thoſe who had, it 


was ſaid, been the incendiaries, were, on being dif- 


covered, treated without mercy ; and were, by the 
üjrritated ſeamen and ſoldiery, thrown inſtantly into 
the midſt of the fire. 


The ſituation of the enemy in the ſtrong grounds 
between thee city and King's Bridge, rendering an 


attack there extremely hazardous, it was determined 


to make ſuch movements as to compel him to aban- 
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nett Oct. don them. For this RY an embark- 
1776. ation was made of moſt of the troops 


in flat-bottomed boats, in which they were ſafely 


conveyed through a dangerous paſſage called Hell 


Gate, and landed near the town of Weſt Cheſter, 
lying on the continent towards Connecticut. 

Lord Percy was left with a conſiderable force for 
the protection of New Vork, while the fleet ſur- 
rounded that iſland on every ſide, and from the ju- 
dicious poſition of the ſhips, could at any time af- 
ford a ſhelter, in caſe of a diſaſter, or improve any 
ſucceſs that might be obtained. 

From its encampment near Weſt Cheſter, after 
having received a ſupply of men and proviſions, the 
army moved to New Rochelle, ſituated on the ſound 
ſeparating Long Iſland from the continent. Here 


mined to intercept the communication between the 
Provincial army and Connecticut, and to ſurround 


it in ſuch a manner, as to force it, through want 


of proviſions, to leave its ſtrong holds, and venture 
an engagement to extricate itſelf. 


the lower road from New York to the Northern Co- 
lonies. The upper lies through an extent of high 
lands, known by the name of White Plains, full of 
craggy hills, and difficult paſſes. Thither the army 

egan its march, after leaving a ſufficient force to 
ſecure the lower road, and the communication with 
thoſe places from whence ſtores and neceſſaries were 
to arrive. 

General Howe's motions greatly alarmed the Pro- 
vincials. They perceived that by remaining in their 
ncampment, though too ſtrong to be forced, yet 
they would be ſtraitened to ſuch a degree, as to be 
compelled to quit it at a diſadvantage, of which he 


riment, if not their total ruin, Were an engage- 


2 wen 


being joined by freſh reinforcements, it was deter- 


The Royal army was now poſted in what i is called 


would not fail to make the moſt, to their great de- 
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gage up the country, in caſe of neceſſity. 


prevent them from moleſting the Royal army. It 


ment to enſue, unleſs they proved victorious, their 
condition would be critical in the extreme; a retreat 


would be next to impracticable, from the ſuperi- 


ority in number of the Britiſh forces, and the oppo- 
ſition they would meet from the ſhipping. 

But excluſive of theſe conſiderations, fatigue, 
bad quarters, want of cloathing, and of ſome of the 
moſt eſſential neceſſaries, ſalt eſpecially, had occa- 
ſioned much illneſs among the Provincials, which 
was further increaſed by a vice very predominant 
among many of the Americans, indolence, and 
careleſſneſs in what related to their perſons, furni- 
ture,' and manner of feeding : a deficiency the more 
ſurpriſing, as they chiefly originate from the Eng · 
liſh, who are indiſputably the moſt cleanly people 
upon earth, and whoſe examples and manners they 
had always been fond of imitating. | 

The evidence and proximity of the danger they 
were in, called up the whole attention of the Ame- 
rican commanders. In a council of war ſummoned 
upon this occaſion, it was reſolved to quit their pre- 
ſent poſition, and extend the army into a long, but 
well ſecured line, by throwing up works along its 
front, and fortify ing all the advantageous poſitions 
they could ſeize. In this manner the Provincial army 
{ſtretched along the ground oppoſite to that where 
the Royal forces were marching, from Valentine's 
Hill, near King's-Bridge, on the right, to the White 

lains, on the left. The Brunx, a river of conſi- 
derable depth, lay on their front, between them 
and the Royal army ; and the North River covered 
their rear, at no great diſtance; the intermediate 
ſpace between ſecuring a paſſage for their heavy bag: 


The poſition of the Provincials was ſo advan- 
tageous, that great circumſpection was requiſite to 


moved forwards with great coinpactneſs and vigi- 
5 lance, 
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lance, and left no opening for the enemy to avail 
himſelf of. This did not however diſcourage them 
from puſhing ſundry detachments over the Brunx, 
and ſkirmiſhing upon every favourable occafion ; 
but though ſometimes ſucceſsful, they were gene- 
rally worſted. Upon the approach of the Royal | 
army to the White Plains, they were obliged at laſt 
to call in all their detachments, and to form one 
fingle encampment on the banks of the Brunx, in 
front of the Britiſh army, on the oppoſite fide of 
that river. | 1 
On the twenty-eighth day of October, at break of 
day, the Britiſh troops, divided in two columns, 
advanced towards the White Plains. The enemy 
maintained the ground in front, occupied by their 
ſeveral detached parties, till near twelve o'clock, 
when they withdrew to their main body, which was 
preparing for the more ſerious engagement which 
they foreſaw muſt now take place. | 
At noon, the Britiſh army drew up in order of 
battle, and marched to the enemies. They were 
ſtrongly poſted upon an eminence, the ſides of which 
were protected by the Brunx. Over this river there 
was but one convenient ford, the banks of which 
were very ſteep and rocky. On perceiving the ap- 
proach of the Britiſh troops, they came out of their 
lines, and occupied the grounds adjoining to the 
ford with a large force, and a conſiderable number 
of field- pieces. 5 9 
Four Britiſh regiments, with a body of Heſſians, 
and ſome companies of dragoons, were ſelected to 
force this important paſſage. They marched down 
to the ford, croſſed it, and through a dreadful fire 
of muſketry, grape-ſhot, and cannon, aſcended the 
hill, the bottom of which commences at rhe ford, 
in excellent order, and with great intrepidity. Upon 
gaining the ſummit of that eminence, they were at 
firſt bravely received by the enemy; but their at- 
- Q3 wen 
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tack was conducted with ſuch ſteadineſs and vigour, 
that they drove them from their poſts, and compel. 
led them to retire towards their entrenchments, 

By this time, large diviſions of the Britiſh army had 
„ . followed that which forced the paſſage of the Brunx. 
1 They made themſelves completely maſters of the 
| 8 that had been poſſeſſed by the enemy, after 
diſlodging them from a variety of poſts, which 
they maintained with great obſtinacy til! towards 


Evening. | e 
As large diviſion of the Britiſh and Heſſian troops 
encamped in the night within cannon- ſhot of the 
enemy's entrenchments; and the whole army lay 
upon their arms, intending to attack the enemy's 
camp next morning, But as ſoon as it was light, 
the Provincials were diſcovered to have made tuch 
N additional works to the lines they had thrown up be- 
if fore, that it was judged too dangerous to attack 
i them without a greater ftrength, Reinforcements 
being arrived, preparations were made for the de- 
figned aſſault, but it was prevented by a rainy and 
tempeſtuous night, that quite fruſtrated the arrange- 
ments that had been taken for that purpoſe. 

But whatever ſnow the Provincials had made of a 
reſolution to ſtand their ground, when they ſaw that 
diſpoſitions were making in the Britiſh army which 

indicated a vigorous attack, they thought it moſt 
adviſable to withdraw, They accordingly broke up 
their camp in the night of the firſt of November, 
and removed into a- mountainous country, called 

the Townſhip of Newcaſtle, having previouſly ſet 
fire to the houſes in White Plains, and the ncigh- 
bourhood, 


What principally intimidated the Americans on 
this mm was the formidable appearance of the 
batteries with which they ſaw their lines threatened, 
I fron ſeveral heights ſurrounding them. They wer? 
1 alſo no leſs apprehepfive that General Howe Is 75 
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poſſeſs himſelf of the hills that lay in the rear of the | 


Provincial army, by which he would command it 
in ſuch a manner, that a retreat would become 1 im- 
practicable in caſe of a defeat. 

Neither was a formal engagement any part of the 
ſyſtem formed by General Waſhington. To avoid 
it was the ſettled intent of all his operations, which 
tended to no more than to harraſs and fatigue the 
enemy, and accuſtom his own people gradually to 
face them, that whenever it ſhould be abſolutely 
requiſite to come to a pitched battle, they might 
be ſo well trained and uſed to face their enemies, 
that a reaſonable confidence might be placed in their 
exertions. 

In the mean time, General Howe fully perceived, 
that notwithſtanding his repeated endeavours, he 
could not bring the enemy to an action, and that 
from the ſituation of the country, and their know- 
ledge of every place and {pot where they could fix 
themſelves advantageouſly, it would be impoſſible 
to compel them to fight but upon the moſt unequal 
and hazardous terms. He therefore took the deter- 
mination of ceaſing a purſuit, that would only prove 
the more ineffectual the longer it was continued, 
and to turn his attention to the diſpoſſeſſing them of 
the forts and faſtneſſes they ſtill retained in the 
neighbourhood of New York. The diſtance at 
which they had retired, would render the conqueſt 
of theſe places a work of much leſs difficulty than it 
would have been, had ſuch an attempt taken place 
before the Britiſh Fronpe had gained: a decided inpe- 
riority in the field. 

In order to carry this meafare into execution, 2 
body of troops advanced to King's Bridge, from 
which the Americans withdrew, without oppoſition, 
into Fort Waſhington, which was immediately in- 
veſted. This fort was fituaced on the weſtern de 
of New York iſland, at a {mall diſtance from King's 
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bridge, and almoſt oppoſite to Fort Lee, lately 
erected on the other ſide of the water, in the Pro- 
vince of Jerſey. The fortifications, though in good 
order, were not ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the weight 
of ſuch-artillery as would be brought againſt it, if 
neceſſary, Its chief ſtrength was in its fituation, 
and the difficulty of approaching it without being 
expoſed to a heavy fire from the garriſon, and the 
adjacent works and lines that ſurrounded it on every 
fide, It was defended by three thouſand men, and 


| well provided with artillery, and ſeemed to threaten 
i 7777 ( 


- The Governor, Colonel Magaw, being ſummon- 
ed to ſurrender, and having made anſwer that he 
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0 would defend the fort to the laſt extremity, it was 
in determined to make a general attack, Four divi- 
il ſions of the army were employed for this purpoſe, 
" One of them,  cempoſed of Heffians, under General 
it 16th Nov, Knyphauſen, moved forward about noon, 


i | 1776. from King's Bridge; a thick wood lay 
0 before him, where the enemy was poſted ſo advan- 
tageouſly, that it was a conſiderable time before he 
j could penetrate, During this attack, a body of 

ll _ Britiſh light infantry advanced upon a party of the 
| enemy, Who were poſted behind rocks and trees, 
from whence her ok up an inceſſant fire. They 
diſperſed them, however, by climbing a ficep 
aſcent, from whence they came down upon the 
enemy with fuch impetuoſity, that they were un- 
able to withſtand them, They were followed and 
ſupported by a detachment of the Guards, under 
General Mathews, and another body of Britiſh 
troops, under Lord Cornwallis, In the mean time, 
another diviſion, under Lord Percy, carried an ad- 
vanced work; and Colonel Sterling, at the head of 
the forty-ſegond regiment, forced his way up a diffi- 
cult height, which was very reſolutely defended: he 
| gained the ſummit, where he took a conſiderable 
ll == te Ny TY number 
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number of priſoners, and greatly facilitated Lord 
Percy's ſucceſs. „ 
Colonel Ralle, who led the right column oſ Ge- 
neral Kny phauſen's attack, forced the enemy from 
their poſts, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, puſhed 


forward to their advanced works, and lodged his 


column within one hundred yards of the fort. He 
was ſoon after. joined by the left column, under 
General Knyphauſen ; upon which the garriſon ſur- 
rendered priſoners of war. 

As Fort Lee lay oppoſite to Fort Waſhington, it 
was neceſſary to ſecure it, in order to acquire the 
full command of the North River. To this intent 


Lord Cornwallis croſſed over the river to the Jerſey 


fide, with a ſtrong body, and marched with all ex- 
pedition towards the fort, in order, if poſſible, to 
ſurprize the garriſon. Herein he certainly would 
have ſucceeded, had not a countryman apprized 
them of their danger. It was with much difficulty, 
18th Nov. and in the utmoſt confuſion, that they 

1770. effected an eſcape, leaving all their artil- 
lery and warlike ſtores, their tents ſtanding, and all 
their proviſions. a 3 

In conſequence of theſe ſueceſſes, the Britiſh troops 


penetrated into the furthermoſt parts of both Eaſt 


and Weſt Jerſey, without meeting any oppoſition, 
the enemy carefully avoiding them every where. 
They extended the quarters in which they propo- 
ſed to winter, from New Brunſwick, as far as the 
river Delaware, Had a ſufficient number of boats 
been at hand, for the ferrying over the Britiſh 


troops, it is highly probable that Philadelphia 


would have fallen into their hands, ſo great was the 
conſternation among the Americans at that period. 
But as an attempt of this kind had been expected, 
care had been duly taken to remove them in tune. 
While Lord Cornwallis, and the different parties 
yndex his command, were over-running the Jerſeys, 


all. 
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an expedition was undertaken againſt Rhode Iſland, 
under the direction of General Clinton, and Admis 
ral Sir Peter Parker. Their ſucceſs was complete; 


the Piovincials abandoned the ifland at their ap- 


proach, and they made themſelves maſters of it 
without loſing a man. By this meaſure, the Ame- 
rican ſquadron, under Commodore Hopkins, was 
compelled to withdraw as far up the river Provi- 
dence as it was practicable, and to continue there 
blocked up and uſeleſs. 

The ſucceſs which had attended the Britiſh arms 


during the preſent campaign, began to make a ſe- 


F1QUS impreſſion upon numbers of the people through- 
out the continent. Notwithſtanding the firmneſs 


expreſſed by their leaders, many ſeemed to entertain 


but faint hopes of their being able to continue ef. 
fectually their refiſtance to the power of Britain.— 
Such as were diſinclined to hoſtile meaſures, were 
not wanting to repreſent in their ſtrongeſt light, the 


Calamities Which had already been experienced in ſo 


many parts of the continent, and the ſtill greater 
miſeries they ſhould endure by perſiſting in a con- 
teſt that appeared ſo unequal. 

Theſe repreſentations had their weight with mul- 
titudes. Notwithſtanding the violence with which 
the warm advocates of independency ſupported the 
propriety of that meafure, there were many who. 
did not ſcruple openly to declare, that pcace and 
reconciliation with Great Britain, would have been 
far more eligible. 

Sentiments of this kind, though hated with 
great force and energy by the contrary party, were 
the more alar ming to thoſe who were at the head of 
public affairs, as they daily perceived a viſible de- 


Clenſion of that ardour in the cauſe for which they 


were contending, which had ſo forcibly animated 
all claſſes in the laſt campaign, and the beginning 
gf the punt, FREY had promited themielv es 4 
eee ä | con- 
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continuance of this diſpofition. Relying upon the 
ſpirit that manifeſted itſelf throughout the Colo- 
nies, they had ventured to take the bold and deci- 
five reſolution of declaring America independent. 
The confidence with which they had acted before, 
and after that meaſure, had ſurprized the world, and 
inclined reflecting people to think, that they had 


more reſources in contemplation than they choſe to 


divulge. 
But when in this depreſſion of their circum - 


ſtances, they ſaw none of that aſſiſtance appear 
5 ) P} 


which they conjectured had been expected, and in 
the certitude of which they imagined that ſo many 
daring meaſures had been taken, "they began to call 
in doubt the prudence and foreſight of thoſe who 
had adopted them, and to be of opinion, that raſh- 


neſs and intemperate councils had produced them. 


The danger was fo great, the preſſures of every kind 
ſo heavy, that it now ſeemed, unleſs they had pro- 


vided friends to ſuccour them in their preſent diffi- 


culties, they would unavoidably fink under them; 
and that, if having endeavoured to obtain them, 


they had failed ! in the attempt, they were guilty of 


a fatal precipitation and overſight in the manage- 
ment of their affairs, and had acted very unwitcly 
in bidding defiance to the power of Great Britain. 
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CHAP. XA. 
Tranſactions in Canada, 


| 1776. 
THILE the campaign in the Province of 


New York and its adjacencies was carried 


on with ſo much vigour and activity, the operations 


in Canada were no lets ſpirited and remarkable, 

After the expulſion of the Provincial troops from 
thoſe parts, and the reſtoration of peace and ſecu- 
rity to the government of Quebec, General Carlton 
turned his attention to the great object he had long 
had in view, that of penetrating into the Colonies 
by way of the Lakes. 

The Provincials were now collected in great 
force at Crown Point, and were abſolute maſters of 
Lake Champlain, where Britain had not a ſingle 
veſſel to oppoſe them. Had not this been the caſe, 


they would have been purſued in their retreat, by 
the troops under General Burgoyne ſo cloſely, that 


it is probable the diſcouragement they were in, from 
the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and from that illnefs 
ſo much dreaded in America, the ſmall pox, which 
was then fatally raging among them, would have 
given ſo decided an aſcendancy to the Britiſh arms, 
that all refiſtance would have fallen before them : 
they would have reduced all the forts that com- 
manded the communication between Canada and the 
Colonies, and opened an entrance into theſe, that 
would have facilitated the operations of the fleets 
and armies of Great Britain in every other quarter, 
The principal point now in view, was to remove 
thoſe obſtacles with all poſſible expedition. This 
Was an arduous undertaking, full of difficulties and 
impe- 
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impediments, and that required a peculiar degree 
of courage and perſeverance to ſurmount. Bur the 


neceſſity of accompliſhing it, infuſed uncommon 


animation into all thoſe who were concerned, and 


produced ſuch efforts and exertions as were truly 


great and aſtoniſhing. 
In order to acquire a ſuperiority upon the 


Lake, it was calculated that no leſs than thirty 
veſſels would be required. Some of the largeſt, 
indeed, came from England; but it was neceſſary 


to take them intirely to pieces, and to re- conſtruct 
them, beſides the immenſe labour which the carry- 
ing and conveying of ſuch cumberſome and prodi- 
gious loads occaſioned. 

The greateſt obſtruction lay in thoſe rapid cur- 
rents of water, that run between Lake Champlain 


and the River St. Lawrence. Here the toil and pa- 


tience of the Britiſn ſeamen and ſoldiers were almoſt 


incredible: they tranſported over land, and dragged 


up theſe rapids, thirty large long boats, a number 
of flat-bottomed boats of confiderable burthen, a 
gondola of thirty tons, and above four hundred 
batteaux. 

This ſtupendous undertaking was completed in 
three months. No leſs a diſpatch was wanted. The 
importance of the object, and the ſhortneſs of the 
time that would be left for military operations, from 
the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, were motives that haſtened 
the labour and diligence with which this armament 
was equipped, to ſuch a degree, that the principal vel- 
ſel, carrying three maſts, and eighteen twelve pound- 


ers, was finiſhed in twenty eight days from the laying | 
of her keel; and completely 1 rigged and fitted for ac- 


tion. The ſame ſpeed and eagerneſs atchieved the 


whole of this laborious and perplexing buſineſs, in 


2 proportionable ſpace of time. 
It was intended, after ſecuring the navigation of 
kg Lakes, and taking poſſeſſion of the forts com- 
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manding them, to puſh forwards with all expeditiz 
duſneſs to Albany, where they would meet with 
ſuch accommodations as would enable them to win- 
ter commodiouſly: In this cafe they would be at 


hand, as ſoon as the ſeverity of that ſeaſon was over, 


to co-operate in ſo deciſive a manner with the army 
at New York, as to put a-ſucceſsful termination to 
the war early in the ſpring, _ | | 


In the beginning of October, the fleet was in rea- 


dineſs. It conſiſted, excluſive of the ſhip already 


mentioned, of two ſtout ſchooners, the one mounts 
ing fourteen, the other twelve ſix pounders, a large 


flat bottomed radeau, with fix twenty-four, and fix 


twelve pounders, and a gondola with eight nine 


oppo Twenty veſſels of leſſer fize, called gun 
oats, carried each a braſs piece of ordnance, from 


nine to twenty-four pounders, or howitzers. Seve- 


ral long boats were equipped in the fame manner. 
Beſides theſe, there was a great number of boats and 
tenders of various fizes, to ferve as tranſports for 
the troops, baggage, warlike ſtores, proviſions, and 
Al the other appurtenances of the army, that was to 
be conveyed over the Lake under the protection of 
this fleet, 

- It was manned with a ſelect body of ſeamen, and 
the guns were ſerved by a detachment of the corps 
of artillery. Officers and ſoldiers, choſen out of 
the troops that belonged to this expedition, were ap- 
pointed to the management of the ſmall arms: Thoſe 
who were preſent on this occaſion, unanimouſly con- 
curred in acknowledging that they had never ſeen 
a completer a preparation both for military and naval 


fervice. ed 
The naval force of the Provincials bore no pro- 


portion to the Britiſh, The liſt amounted to no 


more than fifteen veſſels, the largeſt of which was 
a ſchooner, and mounted twelve fix and four 


pounders. Notwithftanding they Knew the impor- 
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tance of preſerving the ſuperiority on the Lake, 


and had exerted themſelves to the utmoſt of their 
power, they had not been able to attain their point 
in any degree adequate to the preſſingneſs of the 
occafion. The truth was, they were deficient in 
many requiſites for that purpoſe. Beſides the want 
of materials for conſtruction, they had not a ſuffici- 
ency of other ſtores, and their ſea ports were ſo 


taken Pp in the building of privateers, and ſhips 


for the ſervice of Congrets, that no carpenters could 


be ſpared. | 


They prepared themſelves, however, with the 
force they had, to encounter that of Britain; and 
endeavoured to ſupply the detect of ſtrength, by the 


dexterity of their management. They were com- 


manded by General Arnold, lately promoted to this 
rank, on account of his gallant behaviour in many 
inſtances, ſince the commencement of the war. 
Though not bred a ſeaman, he had exhibited ſo 
many proofs of an uncommon genius, in whatever 
he had attempted, that Congreſs did not hefitate to 
truſt him with the important commiſſion of defend- 
ing the Lakes againſt a much ſuperior power. 

On the eleventh of October, General Carlton, at 
the head of the Britiſh fleet, came up with the Pro- 
vincial armament. It was drawn up with great 
fcill, between an iſland and the main land, in order 
to prevent the Britiſh fleet from ſurrounding it. An 
action now began that laſted ſome hours, and was 
maintained with equal courage on both ſides. The 
wind being unfavourable, prevented the ſtrong- 
eſt veſſels of the Britith fleet from coming to action. 
The engagement was ſupported by a ſchooner of 


twelve fix poundors, and the gun boats: they be- 


haved with extraordinary firmneſs, but the inequa— 
lity of ſuch a combat, induced General Carlton to 
draw them off, and to order the feet to be anchored 

in 


and the others making but a faint reſiſtance, he de- 
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in a line; that it might, on a change of wind; be 
ready for an immediate attack upon the enemy. 

The Provincials loſt in this day's fight, a veſſel 
of twelve guns, which was the ſtrongeſt they had; 
together with one of their beſt gondolas. Great ex- 
ecution was done among their other veſſels by the 
Britiſh gun boats, in which the corps of artillery 
was chiefly ſtationed. 

From the loſs that had befallen them, they were 
now fully convinced that they would not be able to 
ſtand an attack from the whole fleet ; they deter- 
mined therefore ts make the beſt of their way to 
Crown Point, where they ſhould lie under the ſhet- 


ter of the guns of that fortreſs. They took the ad- 


vantage of the enſuing night accordingly, and, fa- 
voured by darkneſs, withdrew unperceived, and 


were the next morning out of fight : but the Bri- 


tiſh fleet purſued them with ſo much expedition, 
that after a Chace of near two days, they were over- 
taken upon the ſecond, and compelled to come to 
action in their defence. | 

It continued with great warmth upwards of two 
hours. Thoſe veſſels, in the mean while, which 
were moſt a-head, crouded fail and effected their 
eſcape : they paſſed Crown Point and ran for Ticon- 
deroga. Only two galleys, and five gondolas, re 
mained with General Arnold. With theſe he made 2 
long and intrepid ſtand ; but his ſecond in command, 
General Waterburg, being taken with his veſſel, 


— ;, S— . DIES 


termined, in order to prevent his people and ſhip- 
ping from falling into the enemy's hands, to run 
theſe aſhore, and ſet them on fire. He executed 
his! intention with great ſkilfulneſs. 

Though General Arnold had been unſucceſsful 
on this occaſion, the diſparity of ſtrength dul 
conſidered, he loſt no reputation, and roſe on the 


contrary in the eſtimation of his countrymen. gs 
AU 
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had, in their opinion, acquitted himſelf with no 


leſs ability in this naval encounter, than he had 
done at land before. One particular gained him 


much applauſe. He remained on board the veſſel 


he commanded, and kept her colours flying, till 


| ſhe was on fire, to prevent the enemy from boarding 


her and ftriking them. 

This victory over the Provincial fleet was com- 
plete and deciſive. It broke entirely their naval 
force upon the Lake; a few only of their veſſels 


eſcaped to Lake George; and the garriſon of Crown 


Point, having deſtroyed whatever could not be mov- 
ed off, evacuated it, and withdrew to Ticonderoga. 
After taking poſſeſſion of Crown Point, General 
Carlton had conceived the deſign of attacking the 
latter. To this intent parties were detached to recon- 
noitre it, and veſſels approached it on the. Lake 
with the ſame view. But the fortifications appear- 
ed ſo ſtrong, the garriſon ſo numerous, and ſo many 
other impediments preſented themſelves, that it was 
thought expedient to lay the deſign afide, until the 
return of ſpring, when he would be aſſiſted by the 
favourableneſs of the weather in an enterprize, 
which the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and the probabi- 
lity of its being obſtructed by the ſeverity of ap- 
proaching winter, rendered extremely doubttul and 
hazardous; 5 | 
Theſe confiderations induced General Carlton to 
conduct his army back to Canada, where they could 
be ſtationed in convenient winter quarters, and open 
the next campaign in health and vigour. The force 
intended for the operations to be then purſued was to 
be ſtrongly reinforced, and great efforts made to 


ſtrike a decifive blow. As the paſſage over the Lakes 


was now cleared, and no time would be loſt in 
preparing for it, as happencd in the preſent cam- 
paign, the march of the army would be expeditious, 
and the impreſſion it would make, rapid and forci- 
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ble. Sanguine expectations were alſo entertained 


that the victorious army, under General Howe, 
would find ſuch employment for the Provinciat 


troops, that inſtead of ſparing any for the reinforce. 
ment of thoſe at Ticonderoga, all that could be col- 
lected in New England, would be required for the 
ſupport of General Waſhington. Thus an eaſy road 
would be opened to the royal army in Canada. Af. 
ſiſted by a varicty of advantages, and retarded by 
few difficulties, it would take the field with the moſt 


flattering proſpects; and while the ſouthern Colo- 
nics were falling beneath the Britiſh axms on one 


. fide, the northern would be equally compelled to 
ſubmit on the other. 


AP. 


CHAP. XxX. 
20 ranſaftions in the Fer ſeys. 


1776. 


HE great ſucceſs with which the Royal ar- 
mies cloſed this campaign, had given them 


a degree of confidence that augmented daily, from 


the little proſpect remaining to the Congreſs of being 


able to retrieve their affairs. Their army was now, 
through loſfes in battle, the numbers made priſon- 


ers, and deſertions, conſiderably diminiſhed. But 
that which contributed to break it up effectually, was 
the principle upon which it had been firſt raiſed and 


embodied. The term for which the men enliſted 
was only a twelvemonth, at the expiration of which 
they were at liberty to quit the ſervice. This, 
doubtleſs, was the readieſt method of procuring. 
Joldiers, at a time when, perhaps, no other expedient 
was expected to be ever wanted ; but now, that the 
conteſt was becoming daily more ſerious, 1t was evi- 


dently neceſſary to form a more ſettled and durable 
eſtabliſhment in the military line. 


Dnaccuſtomed to the ſevere reſtraint of a ſoldier's 


life, nothing but the zeal with which all claſſes 
were animated for the common defence, could have 


prevailed upon them to ſubmit to the hardſhips ac- 
company ing ſuch a profeſſion. Having fulfilled their 


agreement, they thought it equally incumbent on 


their fellow countrymen, to undergo their ſhare of 
this public burthen, as well as themſelves. 


Herein they certainly reaſoned very juſtly ; but 


however they might be juſtified by the principles 


of equity in relinquiſhing the ſervice, it was utterly 


nconſiſtent with all ideas of good policy, A rota- 
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tion of military duty might have anſwered, had they 
been all equally experienced; but where, on the 
contrarv, they were equally new to the buſineſs, it 


was requiſite that ſuch as had gained ſome know. 


ledge in it, ſhould perſevere in the ſervice : eſpe. 
cially as thoſe whom they were to oppoſe in the field 
were veterans in the profeſhon, againſt whom every 
one ſhould now be ſuminoned that was capable of 


being of any utility. . 
The American army was now entirely diſbanded, 


Out of near thirty thouſand men, of which it con- 
ſiſted at the time when General Howe landed on 


Staten Iſland, hardly three thouſand remained em- 


bodied. Theſe, though probably the beſt troops 
they had, were too inconſiderable a nuniber to form 


any reliance upon, againſt the attempts that were 


expected from the enemy. The military turn they 
were endued with, or had acquired, and their at- 


tachment to the cauſe they were fighting for, and 
pechaps to the General that commanded them, were 


the motives that prevented them from following 


the example of their fellow-foldiers. But whatever 


cauſe retained them together, it proved, in the iſſue, 


a circumſtance much more important and deciſive, 


than could at that time have bcen imagined. 

In the mean while, various diſtreſſes were accu- 
mulating upon the Congreſs, and every day ſeemed 
to add freſh reaſons to look upon their condition as 
deſperate. Among other untortunate accidents, 


one befel them which was peculiarly calamitous in 


their preſent circumſtances. General Lee had with 
great pains and diligence, gathered a conſiderable 
number of men, with whom he was marching with 
all poſfible ſpeed to the aſſiſtance of General Walh- 
ington, who was expecting him, at the head of the 
Pennſylvanian militia.” By the junction of the!l 
forces they hoped to form a body ſufficient to guard 


the banks of the Delaware, hourly menaced by 7 
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Britiſh troops cantoned in the neighbourhood. As 
the road held by General Lee was at a conſiderable 
diſtance from any of the Royal army's quarters, he 


that fide, and, of courſe, neglected to take thoſe 


The conſequence was, that in croſſing the upper 
part of New Jerſey, from the North River, he 
took up his quarters at a houſe conſiderably remov- 
ed from the main-body, where he remained with a 
ſlender guard. Colonel Harcourt happened at that 
time to be in the neighbourhood, with a detach- 
ment of light horſe, that had been ſcouring the 
country, to obtain information, and to obſerve the 
motions of that body which was under the General's 
command. Whether it proceeded from attachment 
to Britain, or a hope of reward, a man acquainted 
the Colonel with General Lee's ſituation, and how 
eaſy it would be to ſeize and carry off his perſon 
without hindrance. Upon this intelligence, the 
Colonel haſtened with all ſpeed to the place where 
the General lay, and took his meaſures with ſo much 
dexterity, that the centries poſted about his quar— 


open, and the General made priſoner. He was 
immediately mounted, and hurried away with all 
poſhble expedition, through a conſiderable extent 
of country, where a number of poſts, well guarded, 
lay in the way of thoſe who took him, but they 
found means to avoid, or to eſcape them, by the 
rapidity of their motion, and brought him ſafely 
to New York. Be: 

This capture of General Lee was a heavy loſs to 
the Americans, His profeſſional knowledge was 
great, and acquired by an experience accompanied 
with a perpetual ſtudy. He had contributed eminent- 
ly to form the American troops; he was full of ac- 
tvity and reſources, and of an undaunted and cn- 

K 2 terpriſing 


thought himſelf fully ſecured from any danger on 


precautions which he would otherwiſe have done. 


ters were ſecured without noiſe, the houſe forced 
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terpriſing diſpoſition. Such an officer was not cafily 


to be replaced. 

This event was productive, at the ſuriie time, of 
difagreeable conſequences in other reſpects. A re- 
gulation for the exchange of priſoners had been ſet- 


tled between General Howe and General Waſhing- 


ton. It had been duly obſerved hitherto; but there 
being no priſoner at preſent of equal rank with Ge- 
neral Lee in the hands of the Provincials, it was 
propoſed to deliver fix field officers in exchange for 
him, as an adequate compenſation for the difference 
of degree. Should this offer be refuſed, 1t was re- 
quired that he ſhould be treated ſuitably to his 
rank, until he could be regs, oo wp a footing 
of perſonal equality. 


The anſwer was, that General Lee had deſerted 


from the Britiſh ſervice, and could not be conſider- 
ed as a priſoner of war. He could not, therefore, 
claim the benefit of the regulation, This refulal 
occaſioned much altercation. As General Lee had 
in the beginning of theſe troubles, reſigned his 
half-pay as a Britiſh officer, it was inſiſted, that he 
could not, in common cquity, be eſteemed a de- 
ſerter; and that no perſon being excepted in the 
regulation, he was entitled to it in the ſtricteſt 
Juſtice. 
The Americans expreſſed much reſentment at the 
refuſal to releaſe General Lee. Several Britiſh offi- 
cers, who were their priſoners, were treated with 
ſeverity upon that account. The Congreſs renewed 
the declaration they. had made preciſcly a twelve- 
month before, by which they threatened, that 
whatever puniſhment ſhould. be inflicted upon any 
perſons in the power of their enemies, for favour- 
ing, aiding, or abetting the cauſe of American 
liberty, ſhould be retaliated in the ſame Kind, and 
the ſame degree, upon thoſe in their own power who 
had favoured the cauſe of their- enemies, They 
babes = 4 I now 
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now declared, in the ſame manner, that their fu- 
ture treatment of ſuch officers of the Britith army as 
fell into their hands, ſhould in every reſpe& be re- 

ulated by that which General Lee experienced, 
and that their perſons ſhould be anſwerable in the 
utmoſt extent for any violence that was offered to 
him. FE: 

This declaration of the Congreſs was accompa- 
nied by ſeveral others equally bold and reſolute ; 
by which it was manifeſt, that the dangers with 
which they were at this time environed had not de- 
preſſed their courage. The lofles and defeats they 
had ſo repeatedly met with, had inclined many to 
think that they would relax of their inflexibility, 
and propoſe ſome terms of pacification. But they 
who had entertained ſuch an opinion of them were: 
utterly deceived. Inſtead of betraying the leaſt mark 
of deſpondency, their behaviour was full of un- 
dauntedneſs; they encouraged all men to perfiſt 
reſolutely in the meaſures they had embraced, and 
to admit of none that were not firm and ſpirited. 

They exerted themſelves in the mean time with 
indefatigable diligence to retrieve their loſſes, and 
to recover their army from that ſtate of feebleneſs to 
which it had been reduced, by the neceſſity of comply- 
ing with the requiſitions of thoſe people whole time 
of ſervice was expired. They now were furniſh- 
ed with a juſt plea for altering their military plan in 
that particular. They had in almoſt an inſtant been 
deprived of their army; and from this untoward 
circumſtance, the affairs of the public were thrown 
into the utmoſt confuſion, and every body was alarm- 
ed for the ſafety of the ſtate. | 

In order to obviate the fatal conſequences that 
might enſue from the continuance of ſuch a ſyſtem, 
tne Congreſs ordered a new army to be levicd ; of 
which the ſoldiers ſhould be bound by the form of 
their enliſtment, to ſerve three years, or during the. 
1128 R 4 con- 
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continuance of the war. This army was to conſiſt 
of eighty- eight battalions, furniſhed in proportion- 
able ſhares by each of the Colonies, and to be raiſed 
and ſupported at their expence. Great prudence 
and diſcretion were uſed upon this occaſion, that 
no Colony ſhould have reaſon to complain of being 
charged with any more than its due proportion.— 
Perſons well informed of their comparative abilities, 
were employed in drawing up the ſcheme, by which 
they were to carry this meaſure into execution.— 
Virginia and Maſſachuſet were each aſſeſſed at fif- 
teen battalions; Pennſylvania at twelve; North 
Carolina at nine; South Carolina at fix; Connecti- 
cut at eight; Maryland the lame ; New Hampſhire 
at three; Rhode Iſland at two; Delaware at one; 
and Georgia the ſame. The two Provinces of New 
York and Jerſey, being partly in the enemy's poſ- 
ſeſſion, having greatly ſuffered already, and being 
liable to ſuffer fill further from his incurſions 
and depredations, were on that account highly fa- 

voured in this eſtimate, and rated at no more than 
four battalions each. 

The moſt liberal encouragements were held out, 
in order to induce people to enliſt, Twenty dol- 
lars were given as a bounty to every ſoldier that en- 
liſted ; befides an allotment of lands at the end of 
the war to all that ſurvived, and to the families of 
thoſe who ſhould loſe their lives in the ſervice. In 
this re-partition of lands among the military, the 
republican carefulneſs to prevent too much inequa- 
lity, was remarkably viſible. The ſhare of a ſoldier 
was one hundred acres; that of an enſign one hun- 
dred and fifty; a lieutenant two hundred; a cap- 
tain three hundred ; a major four hundred; a lieu- 

tenant- colonel four hundred and fifty; and the high- 

| eſt of any; that of a colonel, no more than five 

hundred, To thoſe who engaged ny for three 
years, no lands were aſſigned. A 

ih 
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An inſtance of care and foreſight was manifeſted 
in the arrangement of this buſineſs, that reflected 
much credit upon thoſe who conducted it.— 


In order to prevent the evil effects of that prodigal 
and carcleſs diſpoſition ſo common among ſoldiers, 


they were not permitted to alienate the lands deſign- 
ed for them during the courſe of the war. By theſe 
means, they would not, at its concluſion, find 
themſelves in a ſtate of indigence; and thoſe indi- 


viduals would be diſappointed, who lie on the watch 
to make a profit of the thoughtleſſneſs and indo- 


lence of others in pecuniary matters. 

Previous to this new regulation, the Congreſs 
had ordained, as an encouragement and reward of 
military ſervices, that all officers, ſoldiers, and ſea- 
men, diſabled through wounds received in action, 


ſhould enjoy during life, half of the pay to which 


their rank entitled them when the misfortune befel 
them. | | 


This meaſure of br nen lands, as a recom- 


pence to the military, was deſigned as a counter- 
action to another of a ſimilar kind on the part of 


Great Britain. Large grants of vacant lands were 


promiſed to thoſe who acted with loyalty in the pre- 
ſent diſpute, But inſtcad of producing any bene- 
fit, this meaſure had more powerfully contributed 
to increaſe reſiſtance, and to augment animoſity, 
than any other that had been "adopted. Con- 
fidering vacancy to mean forfeiture, the Americans 
made no doubt, that in caſe the Britiſh arms ſhould 
prevail, their eſtates and poſſeſſions would be con- 
fiſcated, and become the property of the victorious 


party, ad that very little moderation would be 


ſhown, where ſuch a number of claimants were to 
be rewarded. 

In the mean time, the funds provided by each 

Colony reſpectively, being found inadequate to the 

ſupport of ſo large a force as they were about to 

raiſe, 
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raiſe, and to the vaſt demands arifing from ſo 
expenſive a war, the Congreſs addreſſed them- 
felves to the public for a loan of five millions of 
dollars, at the rate of four per cent. intereſt, for 
the reimburſement of which the United States be- 
came ſecurity. | 

During the proſecution of theſe meaſures, the 
firvation of the Americans was becoming daily more 
critical. The Britiſh troops were at this time over- 
running the Jerſeys: they were maſters of all the 
country in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and 
occupied all the places of any conſequence on the 
Delaware, which was the only boundary between 
them and that city. 

In this extremity, the Congreſs thought it ne— 
celfary to appeal to the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent, in order to remind them of the engage- 
ments they had entered into for their mutual de- 
fence, and to ſummon them forth for the protection 
of the ſtate in its preſent danger. 

They repreſented to them the immediate neceſ. 
ſity of concurring with ſpeed and unanimity in the 
meaſures planned for the common ſafety. They 
recapitulated the grievances they had ſuffered, the 
contempt with which they had been treated, and 
the many other complaints, ſo often alledged by 
the people of America. No alternative remaincd 
but a manly reſiſtance, or a ſpiritleſs ſubmiſhon. 
Nothing but an unconditional ſurrender would ſa- 
tisfy the pride of their enemies. It had been, to 
avoid ſo enormous an evil, that Congreſs had re- 

curred to the Declaration of Independency, which 
alone could place them on a proper footing to with- 
ſtand their enemies, and to procure them, in caſe 
of need, the aſſiſtance of friends. Their cauſe had 
proſpered | in a manner that had even outgone their 

expectations. The enemy had been foiled | in a Va- 
N of attempts, from which they had entertained 
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no doubt of ſucceſs, and had dearly paid for the ad- 
vantages they had lately gained. But theſe had lit- 
tle ſolidity, and would not laſt, when once the Ame- 
ricans had reunited their now ſcattered forces. 
Theſe, however, had not yielded to the foe.; their 
diſperſion was occaſioned merely from the ſhortneſs 
of the term of enliſtment, and the punctuality with 
which the ſoldiers had bcen diſcharged at its expira- 
tion. This was the only cauſe of the diſtreſs to which 
the public was now reduced; which, however, 
would ſpeedily be remedied by the arrangements 
that were to take place in future. Theſe would ef- 
fectually prevent a repetition of the difficulties un- 
der which they now were labouring. They aſſured 
them, at the ſame time, that foreign ſtates had al- 
ready rendered them effential ſervices, and had given 
them the moiſt poſitive aſſurances of further aid. 
With ſuch a proſpect of aſſiſtance on the one hand, 
and of the miſeries they would be ſubjected to, it 
the enemy was not refiſted on the wh they would 
be ſhamefully wanting to themſelves, if they did not 
combine their whole ſtrength for the protection of 
ſo many valuable objects now at ſtake. 

Such was the ſubſtance of the repreſentation 
made by the Congreſs to the people of America. 
It produced accordingly the deſired effects. They 
unanimouſly determined to exert themſclves to the 
utmoſt in this ſeaſon of univerſal danger, and to ſend 
whatever reinforcements could be raiſed, to join 
thoſe forces that lay in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
The protection of that rich and important city, now | 
became the principal object of attention ; and it 
was reſolved to leave nothing untried, to prevent it 
from falling into the poſſeſſiom of the Britiſh troops. 

Excluſive of the natural dread of being expoted 
to the mercy of a victorious enemy, the Americans 
were at this juncture particularly apprehenſive of 
the Heſſians, and the other Germans 1 in the Pay of 
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Great Britain. Of all the meaſures that had been 
taken againſt them, that of hiring foreigners to in- 
vade their country, had given them the higheſt of- 
fence. Britiſh ſoldiers, though acting in the capa- 
eity of foes, {till retained the feelings of country- 
men, and would not ſhed their blood without ſome 
compunction. They were born and bred in a coun- 
try noted for humanity, and the conſtitution of 
which inculcated mildneſs. But the Heſſians were 
of a ferocious diſpoſition : eUucated under a deſpotic 
government, they knew no rights but thoſe of force. 
Their manners were haughty and violent; they car- 
ried deſtruction wherever they were maſters, plun- 
dering all before them without diſtinction, and com- 
mitting the moſt barbarous ravages, 

They had, it was ſaid, been told, before their de- 
parture from Germany, that they were to be put in 
pPooſſeſſion of the lands of thoſe whom they conquer- 
ed ; and they were full of this expectation at their 
arrival. But upon diſcovering their miſtake, they 
reſolved however to make themſelves amends by 
appropriating whatever they could lay their hands 
upon. In this manner they carried on a fierce and 
predatory war; ſparing nothivg that came in their 
way, and behaving with a rapaciouſneſs and inſo- 
tence that rendered them deſervedly objects of exe- 
cration. 25 

Such was the picture which the Americans drew 
of the Heſſians. But they not only detefted, they 
deſpiſed them equally, as baſe mercenaries, ready 
to commit murder, and to ſlaughter a people with 
whom they could have no pretence to quarrel, in 
obedience to a ſovereign, who, like them, was in- 
fluenced by no motive but that of pay. _ 

The conduct of the Heſſians was extremely of- 
fenſive to the Britiſh commanders ; but they were 
too powerful a body to reſtrain by compultion, 28 
they compoſed almoſt one halt of the army, Not- 

| withſtanding 
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withſtanding the prudence and ſteadineſs with 
which General Howe conducted himſelf upon this 


emergency, it was not poſſible to reſtrain their ex- 
ceſſes, nor even to prevent them from ſpreading 


among the Britiſh troops, in a degree to which they 


would not have certainly been carried, had they not 
had ſuch examples for a plea. 

The depredations of the Heſſians grew at lat, i it 
was ſaid, ſo enormous, that the ſpoils they were 
loaded with became an abſolute incumbrance to 
them; and a frequent impediment 1n the diſcharge 
of their military duties. 

The deſolation of the Jerſeys was one of the conſe- 
quences of this ſpirit of rapine. The Americans who 
adhered to Britain, attributed to it the ſubſequent 
decline of the Britiſh cauſe in thoſe and other parts. 
As the devaſtation was extended 1ndiſcriminately to 
friend and foe, it equally exaſperated both parties ; 
it confirmed the enmity of the one, and raiſed u 
new enemy in the other; and it injured the Bririſh 


Intereſt in all the 6 


But, unhappily, the miſchief was not confined to 
America. The accounts which were ſent to Europe 


by the enemies of Britain, repreſented the behaviour 


of its troops in ſo ſcandalous a light, as could not 
fail to affect the character of the Britiſh nation. 
Doubtleſs theſe accounts were exaggerated; but 
they were not the leſs inſiſted upon by thoſe to whom 
they were addreſſed; who, being the natural ene- 
mies of this country, would of courſe encourage 
every report injurious to its reputation. The 
French, who from the commencement of the con— 
teſt, were the ſecret abettors of the Americans, 
openly countenanced all their accuſations, and pro- 
Pagated them every where, in order to prejudice 2 
people, againſt whom they were preparing to act 
avowedly an hoſtile part, after having long acted an 


Aſidious one. 
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In the mean time, the approach of winter began 
to alarm the Americans for the ſafety of Congreſs, 
-As the Britiſh troops lay cantoned on the banks of 
the Delaware, waiting the opportunity of a froſt, 
to croſs it without oppoſition, it was judged advif. 
able for them to remove to Baltimore in Mary land, 
which lay at a conſiderable diſtance, 

By their departure the city was thrown into the 
utmoſt confuſion. The awe which their preſence 
inſpired, reſtrained that party which, though ini- 
mical to Britain, had oppoſed the declaration of in- 
dependency. As it found itſelf unable, while alone, 
to reſiſt the torrent of that ſuperiority which ſup- 
ported the power of Congreſs, it now united with 
that party which was well affected to the cauſe of 
Britain. 

The retreat of the Congreſs, the diſtenkions pre- 
vailing in the American metropolis, the ſucceſſes 
of the Britiſh arms , and the danger they now threat- 
.encd on every ſide, began to operate powerfully upon 
many individuals. The impreſſion made upon ſome 
was ſuch, that they left Philadelphia, and came 
over to the Britiſh quarters, to claim the benefits df 
ſubmiſſion. 

Thoſe who remained in that city, x were 10 * 
lute in oppoſing the meaſures of Congrels, that they 
forcibly prevented it from being put into a poſture 
: of defence, as it had been ordered. General Waſh- 
ington, upon information of theſe diſturbances, was 
obliged to detach a confiderable part of his ſmall 
force, in order to quell it. 

But though he ſucceeded in ſuppreſſing his oppo- 
nents within, he was ſtill in hourly apprehenſions 
from the formidable enemy that threatened from 
without, and that was now ſtationed in ſuch a man- 
ner, as indicated a fixed defign to force a patlage 
into Philadelphia, the moment the froſt was ſet in. 


In 
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In expectation of that opportunity, the Britiſh 
troops were placed in cantonments, extending from 
Brunſwick on the Rariton, to the Delaware. They 
occupied a chain of towns and villages through the 
heart of the Jerſeys ; and had ſtretched their quar- 
ters along the latter river, into leveral places border- 
1ng upon Philadelphia. 

Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, Ge- 
neral Waſhington determined to make ſome attempt 
on thoſe quarters of the Britiſh army that lay neareſt 
to that city, in hope of diſlodging and conſtraining 
them to remove to a leſs alarming ſtation. A body 
of Heſſians lay at Trenton; another at Borden- 
town, ſome miles lower ; and a third was poſted at 

Burlington: theſe three towns were on the Dela- 
ware, the laſt within twenty miles of Philadelphia. 
Their late ſucceſſes had inſpired them with a pre- 
ſumption, and confidence in their military ſupert- 
ority, and a contempt of the Americans, that was 
by no means juſtifiable. They forgot the many 
cauſes that had contributed to the defeats of theſe ; 
and were too ready to aſcribe them cntirely to their 
own valour. In conſequence of this idea, they 
looked upon them as a people quite broken and 
conquered, from whom they had nothing hence- 
forth to apprehend, and whom they might treat as 

they thought proper, without any danger of reta- 
lation. 

Full of theſe notions, they laid aſide all . 
neſs and vigilance. They became inattentive to the 
motions of the Americans; and were wholly taken 
up with thoſe licentious courſes that had rendered 
them ſo odious. It was in a great meaſure owing to 
the hatred that was borne them on theſe accounts, 
that ſo much alacrity was ſhewn in concurring with 

the project that was forming againſt them. Privat 


animoſity was no leſs powerful upon this occakion 
Han public ſpirit, 


Grace 
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General Waſhington availed himſelf of this diſpo- 
ſition, to execute the plan he had in view, which 
was to ſurprize them in their quarters, while they 
lay at a diſtance from each other. This was the only 
method remaining to attack them with any hope of 
ſucceſs; as when united, their force was ſuch, as to 
overwhelm the ſmall numbers to which he was now 
reduced. Should he delay this attempt, they would 
undoubtedly collect their whole ſtrength, the mo- 


ment they found the Delaware was ſufficiently fro- 


zen to afford them a paſſage. As this was daily ex- 


pected, the intended attempt admitted of no pro- 


craſtination. At all events it would prove of ſer- 


vice, by obliging them to withdraw to more diftant 


quarters, when they found themſelves unſafe from 


the moleſtation of the enemy in thoſe which they 


occupied: this would give time for the ſuccours 
that were haſtening from various quarters, to join 
him, and to compoſe a ſtrength, which might en- 
able him effectually to protect Philadelphia, and 
the Province of Pennſylvania, from the incurſon 
that was projected againſt them. 

A conſiderable proportion of the force which Ge- 
neral Waſhington had under his command at this 
time, conſiſted of men drafted from the militia of 
Pennſylvania and Virginia : though new levies, they 
were expert in their exerciſe, and good markſmen. 
When incorporated with thoſe who had remained 
with him, on the American army's late diſbanding, 
and who were the beſt troops he had, they would, it 
was reaſonably expected, become ſhortly no con- 
temptible ſoldiers themſelves, and fully ſupply the 


place of thoſe who had left him. They had a pow- 


erful motive to ſtimulate them to exert themſelves: 

the certainty, that were the enemy to penetrate into 
their country, they would ſhew it no more favour 
than they had done to thoſe of which they had taken 
polieihon. 
General 
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General Waſhington having aſſembled as conſi- 
derable a force as he could collect in the vicinity, 


and as the expeditiouſneſs with whieh he muſt act 
would permit, divided it into three bodies ; they 
were each to arrive at the place of appointment on 


the evening of the twenty-fifth of December. The 


firſt was to croſs the Delaware at Trenton ferry, a 


| little below the town; the ſceond ſomewhat lower 


than Bordentown ; the third diviſion he command- 
ed in perſon, accompanied by Generals Sullivan and 
Green. It conſi ſted of near three thouſand of the 
beſt men in the American ſervice; he had alſo a 


train of twenty field pieces. He marched at the 


head of his diviſion to a ferry ſome miles above Tren- 
ton, with an intent to paſs it at midnight ; which 
would enable him to arrive at Trenton by break of 
day, and ſurprize the enemy before they could make 
ready to receive him. But he was ſo retarded by 


the difficulty of breaking the ice, for the paſſage of 


the boats, that it was four in the morning before 
he could land his party on the oppoſite ſhore ; and 
when this had been effected, a heavy ſtorm of ſnow 
and hail rendered the roads ſo ſlippery, that it was. 
paſt eight o'clock before they reached the precincts 
of Trenton. The General had, upon landing, or- 
dered a diviſion of his men to take the lower road on 
the water fide, while he proceeded with the other 
on the upper road, the more effectually to ſurround 
and cut off the retreat of the enemy. 


Notwithſtanding the retardments they met with; 
and that it was now broad day, the enemy did not 
diſcover them, till one of his detached poſts was 
attacked by the General's diviſion, and the out guards 
on the lower fide of the town were attacked by the 


other. Aſſailed in this unexpected manner, Colo- 


nel Ralle, who was the cominanding officer at 

Trenton, made every effort that could be expected 

from a veteran of great experience and bravery 
| 4 
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He formed his own regiment with the utmoſt cele. 


rity, and advanced at the head of it to ſupport 
the party that had been firſt attacked; but it was 


now flying in ſuch confuſion, that it threw his 


' regiment into diſorder, and obliged it to retire into 
the town. They were rallied, and brought again 
to charge the enemy by Colonel Ralle; but on his 
receiving a mortal wound, he was compelled to 


quit the command, and his troops, diſpirited by 
this accident, were broken after a ſhort reſiſtanee, 
and their artillery ſeized. They were at laſt com- 


pletely ſurrounded ; and after making a fruitleſs 
- endeavour to retreat, they were compelled to ſur- 
render. - 

The number of lain upon this occaſion was not 
_ confiderable on either ſide; but that of priſoners 
was near a thouſand. None eſcaped but ſuch as lay 


at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, in places fur- 


ther down the River. Had the two other diviſions 
of General Waſhington's little army been able to 
croſs the Delaware, as propoſed, the whole corps 
ſtationed at Trenton, muſt unavoidably have fallen 
into his hands; but the ice had rendered the river 
impaſſable. Mu 8 
In conſequence of not being joined by theſe two 
diviſions, he repaſſed the Delaware. His own was 
too weak to maintain its ground againſt the force 
that would infallibly march out againſt him, on re- 
ceiving intelligence of what had happened. A large 
body of the enemy lay in the neighbourhood of 
Trenton, and might in a few heurs be aſſembled. 
His return to Philadelphia, with ſuch a conſider- 
able number of priſoners, was a circumſtance the 


more pleaſing, as it was totally unexpected. To 


ſurprize a body of veterans, and to defeat them in 
their own quarters, was an aCtion that no people 
durſt hope to ſee executed by troops ſo much mic- 
_ rior to them in military diſcipline and experience. 


Such 


— 
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Such as were religiouſly inclined, attributed this 
ſucceſs to the interpoſition of Providence; which 
had purpoſely ſuffered America to be reduced to the 
loweſt ebb of diſtreſs, in order to teach them not to 
rely ſo much upon their own ſtrength, as on that of 
an all-ruling power. Thoſe, on the other hand, 
who choſe to account for events from natural 
cauſes, aſcribed this ſurpriſing of the Heſſians to 
the ſupineneſs of their conduct, in neglecting to 
keep a proper look out, and in holding their enemy 
in too much contempt, to imagine that they would 
have the boldneſs to conceive, and the ability to ex- 
ecute ſo hazardous an undertaking. 

The ſucceſs of this expedition, may be confider- 
ed as one of the moſt favourable circumſtances that 
befel the Americans in the whole courſe of the war. 


It happened at a time, when nothing leſs could have 


ſupported the leaſt hope of their being able to extri- 
cate themſelves from their embarraſſments. Neither 
they, nor their enemies, imagined they could hold 
out many months; and multitudes were now pre- 


paring to make the beſt conditions they could with 


the-conqueror. 


The capture of theſe foreign mercenaries, who 


had done them ſo much miſchief, and of whom 
they had ſtood ſo much in dread, gave a new 


turn to their diſpoſition. It removed at once 


all the fears they were in for their favourite city : 


it taught them, that they had leſs to apprehend 
from theſe ſtrangers, than from the Britiſh troops, 


over whom their only ſuperierity was 1n the exer- 
cile of rapine. None of theſe had yet ſuffered them- 


ſelves to be ſurprized in ſo careleſs and unſoldierlike 


a manner, 

Such were the ideas and reflections of the Ameri- 
cans upon this occurrence. 'The report of it was 
loon ſpread with the utmoſt care and diligence 
throughout the continent, in order to animate the 

5 8 2 people, 
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cople, and recall them from their late depreſſion. 
It produced inſtantaneous effects in the parts adja- 
cent to Philadelphia. Numbers of the moſt reſo- 
lute and able bodied men in Pennſylvania, joined 
their countrymen who were already with General 
Waſhington ; and they all behaved with particular 
bravery in the laborious operations that took place 
during the enſuing winter. | 
Nor were the contiguous Provinces deficient in 
their aſſiſtance upon this emergency. The criticalneſs 
of it was obvious to all the Provincial Aſſemblies, 


and they neglected nothing that could tend to fo 


neceflary a ſervice as that in which their General 
was ſo deeply engaged. Thoſe Provinces from 
which he derived the moſt effectual aid, were thoſe 
of Virginia and Maryland: the firſt ſupplied him 
with a good body of rifle-men ; the ſecond, with 
ſome regiments compoſed of the beſt men that could 
be drafted from the regiments on their eſtabliſh. _ 
ment. | 
The alarm and concern occaſioned at New York 
by this affair, was equal to the ſurprize and indig- 
nation which was felt by the commander in chief. 


The chain of cantonments had been ſo diſpoſed that 


nothing but an unpardonable negligence, could 
have expoſed any of them to be infulted by the 
enemy with impunity. The advanced poſts, efpe- 
ci:\lly, were ſo ſtrong, and the communication be- 
tween them ſo quick and eaſy, that the efforts of a 
broken and ſcattered enemy could not poſſibly have 


made any impreſſion upon them, had they exerted 


the leaſt vigilance. 
This unfortunate affair was attended by further 


con ſequences, that proved very detrimental to the 
intereſt of Britain in America: it much diminiſhed, 


if it did not entirely remove, the terror with which 
the Provincials had hitherto beheld the Heſſians; 


and what was, perhaps, no leſs prejudicial, it os 
1 te 
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ted the eſteem which the Britiſh troops had conceiv- 
ed for them, and leſſened the confidence with which 
they had been relied upon before. 

The Americans began now to revive on every 


| fide. Reinforcements came in to General Waſhing- 


ton from various parts, and he again found himſelf 
at the head of an army. He now re paſſed the Dela- 
ware, and took up his quarters at Trenton. Lord 


Cornwallis, who was purpoſing to return to Eng- 
land, was, upon this intelligence, obliged to haſten 


back to the Jerſeys; and General Grant moved with 
all ſpeed from Brunſwick to Princetown, with all 
the troops that were ſtationed in thole parts, 
The Americans were ſtrongly poſted at Trenton 
Creek, the bridge in their front, with other pafles 
well defended with cannon. Lord Cornwallis ad- 


vanced upon them with all expeditiouineſs, intend- 


ing to attack them before they had completed their 


works, Several ſkirmiſhes enſued, followed by a 


very ſevere cannonade on both ſides; but the poſt 
had been ſo ſtrengthened, that notwithſtanding a 
very ſpirited attack, it could not be carried. 

Darkneſs put an end to the engagement, which 
was intended ta be renewed the next morning. But 
General Waſhington, whoſe intention it was to de- 
cline it, reſolved, in the mean time, to make a ſecond 
trial, in the nature of that wherein he had ſo well 
{ucceeded at Trenton. | | | 

A Britiſh brigade was ſtationed at Maidenhead, a 
town ſituated halt way between Trenton and Prince- 
town, where Colonel Mawhood lay with the ſeven- 


teenth, fortieth, and fifty-fifth regiments, He had halt- 


ed here in his march from Brunſwick, and was to ſet 


out early the next morning. This body of men Gene- 


ral Waſhington propoſed to come upon by ſurprize, 
while at a diſtance from relief, hoping to capture 
them in the ſame manner as he had done the Heſ- 
ſians at Trenton. 
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To this intent it was neceſſary that he ſhould de. 


_ ceive thoſe who were encamped oppoſite to him, by 


ſeeming to remain in his own camp. The fires were 
kept up, parties left to go the rounds, and a de- 
tachment left to guard the bridge and the paſſes.— 
With the remainder he decamped in the proiound- 
eſt ſilence, during the dead of night; and taking a 
large circuit, to avoid the brigade at Maidenhead, 
he fell in next morning with Colonel Mawhocd, 
who had begun his march at break of day, and was 
advancing on the road to Maidenhead. The hazineſs 


of the weather, and the unevenneſs of the ground, 


prevented the Colonel from diſcovering the num- 
bers of the enemy, Their van firſt attacked him, 
but this was eafily repulſed ; and he continued his 
march, not expecting farther moleſtation. 

But General Waſhington having arranged his 
force ſo as to aſſail him on both fides, he was again 
furiouſly attacked, and ſhortly ſurrounded. He 
found, by the repeated diſcharges that were made 
where the fifty-fitth regiment was following him, 
that it was in the ſame fituation. 

On the clearing up of the fog, he perceived the 
great ſuperiority of the force that encountered him, 


and that he was cut off from the other regiments.— 
Nothing could extricate him but the moſt deſperate 


efforts; they were made accordingly: the regiment 
charged the enemy with their bayonets, and by dint 
of the moſt extraordinary valour, forced their way 


through them, and marched forwards to Maiden- 


head; -- -- | | 

The fifty-fifth regiment behaved with no leſs re- 
ſolution : finding it impracticable to join the ſeven- 
teenth regiment with Colonel Mawhood, they re- 
tired in excellent order; and notwithſtanding the 


violence with which they were attacked, they made 


good their retreat to Brunſwick, = 
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The fortieth regiment, which had not begun its 
march when the two others were attacked, deter- 


mined to fight its way back in the ſame manner as 


the fifty-fifth. It was aſſailed by the Americans 
with great impetuoſity, and its fate remained ſome 
time undecided ; but it was equally ſucceſsful with 
the two others, and found means to retire with ſafe- 
ty, and even with ſmaller loſs. 


In theſe three ſeparate engagements, the Britiſh | 


troops behaved with an intrepidity and a coolneſs of 
diſcipline, which excited the admiration, and even 
the praiſe of the Americans. Happening ſo cloſe 


upon the affair of the Heſſians at Trenton, it occa- 
foned compariſons between their behaviour and 


that of the Britiſh troops, that were very unfavour- 
able to the former. 'There was no occaſion, the 
Americans ſaid, of going to Germany in ſearch of 
ſoldiers, at ſo enormous a price : experience ſhowed 
that much better were to be found at home, 

From this period, the Americans conſidered the 
Heſſians as much leſs formidable than the Britiſh 
troops, and always expreſſed leſs apprehenſions 
when any military operation was committed to 
them. They repreſented them as a heavy and tardy 
people, not deficient in courage and military pa- 


tience and diſcipline, but wanting in diligence, and 


activity: they ſtood their ground, but their motions 
were of a nature that would rather prevent a defeat, 
than gain a victory. | 
Whether theſe repreſentations were well or ill 
founded, certain it is, that an antipathy, mixed with 
contempt, prevailed among the Americans with re- 


ſpect of the Heſſians: it laſted the whole war, and 


is not forgotten at this day. 

Notwithſtanding the American General miſcar- 

ried in his original deſign, yet the ſpirit with Which 

it had been attempted, and the bravery diſplayed 
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in the late conflicts by the American troops, did 


both him and them great honour, The difficulty 


of maintaining poſts ſo far in the enemy's country, 


obliged the Royal army to retire from the banks 


of the Delaware, and to move towards Bruntwick, in 


order to prevent it, with the troops and magazines 


lodged there, from falling into the power of the 


enemy, Lord Cornwallis made ſeveral motions to 


draw them to an engagement; but General Waſh. 
ington did not chuſe to commit the advantages he 
had gained to the chance of a battle, which might 
in one day deprive him of what it had coſt him 
many to obtain, - „„ 


But while he declined an engagement, he was 


not the leſs active in recovering what had been loſt 


in the Jerſeys. Dividing his army into detach- 


ments, that could be re- united in a few hour's no- 
tice, he ſpread them, as it were, over the Province. 
As they met with every ſupport and aſſiſtance which 
a people, irritated to the higheſt degree againſt a re- 
treating ent my could afford to their deliverers, they 


quickly repoflefſed themſelves of all the poſts of im- 


portance in the interior parts of the country, and at 
laſt extended themſelves to the very ſhores in ſight 
of Staten Iſland. Here they poſted themſelves ſo 
advantageouſly, and fortified every place they had 
retaken ſo ſtrongly, that conſidering the ſeverity of 
the ſeaſon, and the conſequent difficulty of the ſer- 
vice, it became impracticable to diſlodge them at 
the preſent, The only places that remained in the 
poſſeſſion of the Britiſh army in the whole Province 
of Jerſey, were Amboy, ſituated on a neck of land 


at the mouth of the Rariton, and Brunſwick, a lit- 


tle way higher on the ſame river, What prevented 
the enemy from ſeizing them, as he had done the 


reſt, was that they were open to the ſhipping, and 
at hand to be immediately and effectually ſupported 


by the great force that lay at New York, Th 
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| 
the courſe of the next campaign. It was therefore 1 
he could not poſſibly ſurmount; that by his activity = | | 
and dextrous management, he had compelled the 4 


Jerſey; that he was in ſome reſpects become maſter 


quarters, and that theſe were ſo ſtraitened, that they 0 


of the conteſt, and deſirous of giving it over. Aſcrib— 
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The ſuddenneſs of this recovery of the American 
affairs from a ſtate of ſo much diſtreſs, to ſuch un- 
looked for proſperity, was a matter of utter aſto- 
niſhment to all the world. In Britain it was preſu- 
med that the war was partly at an end, and that a 
few finiſhing ſtrokes would terminate the buſineſs in 


with equal griet and aſtoniſhment they were inform- ul 
ed that General Waſhington had extricated himſelf * 
from the difficulties which it was firmly believed, 


Britiſh troops to withdraw from the neighbourhood oY 
of Philadelphia, and to evacuate the Province of 0 
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dable body of men, with which he made continual 


of the field; and was again at the head of a formi- N j 
. 
incurſions into the country round the Britiſh out | 
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were obliged to be perpetually on their guard to pre- ii 
vent ſurpriſe. | il 
Now it was, that people began to d iſmiſs thoſe 00 
ſanguine expectations of a ſpeedy reduction of Ame- 
rica, which had been ſo predominant during the 
laſt campaign. The ſucceſſes that had attended it 
had appeared ſo brilliant, and the termination of it Wi 
lo promiſing, that they had flattered themlſelyes hl 
with the completeſt iſſue to the plan of conqueſt 1 
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that had been adopted, and expreſſed much regret _— 
| 


at its not having been proſecuted ſooner. The dillo- 179 
lution of the American army was looked upon as an |; 
infallible proof that the Colonies were already weary | 


ing it to other cauſes than the true one, they were per- 1 
ſuaded that a deficiency of finances, and a general deſ- | 
pondency had occaſioned it; and that little or no reſiſt- — 
ance would henceforward be made, The warmth 
with which people had cheriſhed theſe ideas, was not 
greater than the damp with which they were 25 „ 
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when they found how wron gly their notions had been 


neral perſuaſion, that America muſt at laſt ſubmit. 


fiſt hes, now embraced the contrary belief; and 


 impracticable, were confirmed in their mn 
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founded. | 

Nor were the European nations lefs ſurprifed at 
this unexpected intelligence from America. They 
had in a manner given up the hopes they had form. 
ed in favour of the Coloniſts. The maritime ſtrength 
of Britain, the courage and ſuperior diſcipline of 
her troops, the aſſiſtance of auxiliaries, deemed as 
brave a people as any in Germany, and whoſe chief 
profeſſion is that of war, and, above all the prodi- 
gious reſources of the Britiſh government; all theſe 
were motives that inchned multitudes to think that 
the Colonies would not be able to ſtand a long con- 
teſt. Others, indeed, relying on the accounts given 
of the internal ſituation of the country, had con- 
ceived another opinion. They conjectured, that 
the many obſtructions formed by the hand of Na- 
ture to military operations in America, would, of 
themſelves, retard the progreſs of the Britiſh arms, 
and combat effectually for the Americans. But the 
tranſactions of the laſt campaign had ſtaggered 
them, and they too began to coincide with the ge- 


to Britain. F 

Though their wiſhes continued as ſtrong and fer- 
vent as ever on the fide of America, yet their hopes 
were become very faint, when the news of the ſud- 
den ſucceſs of General Waſhington arrived in Eu- 
rope. No intelligence could be more welcome: 
they received it as if they had been as deeply con- 
cerned, and were to be as much benefited by it as 
the Americans themſelves. It revived the drooping 
ſpirits of all the numerous enemies to Britain. Such 
as had doubted of the ability of the Colonies to re- 


ſuch as had imagined from the natural impediments 
which would ariſe, that a ſubjugation of them was 
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All apprehenfions vaniſhed on account of America, 
and ſhe was unanimouſly pronounced to be out of 


all danger with reſpect to Britain. 
The name of General Waſhington now became 


famous over all Europe. The difficulties he had 


ſtruggled with, the ſpirit and abilities he had mani- 
feſted, his perſeverance i in the midſt of fo many diſ- 


couragements, his patience under the moſt afflicting 


preſſures, his vigilance in watching for opportuni- 
ties to overcome them, his conduct in improving 


them to the utmoſt,—all theſe were juſt motives to 


place him in a moſt ſplendid and reſpectable light. 
He was every where extolled as the ſaviour of his 
country, and as an honour to that part of the world 
where he was born. America was compared to 
Rome, when driven to the laſt extremities by the 


victorious arms of Hannibal; and the appellation 


of Fabius, who reſcued her from deſtruction, was 
now univerſally applied to General Waſhington. 


In this general enthuſiaſm of the European na- 


tions in the cauſe of America, it was however allow- 
ed that no diſgrace had befallen the armies of Bri- 
tain. They had behaved upon every occaſion with 
an intrepidity that was acknowledged even by their 
enemies. But it was evident that the local diſad- 
vantages againſt them were ſo many, that no gene- 
ralſhip or valour could counteract them. The ir- 
regularity of the land, interſected by ſuch variety 
of bars and impediments to military operations, 
formed, as it were, a perpetual chain of ramparts 
againſt all attacks ; the means of defence were ſup— 
plied by nature, and were too numerous and power- 
ful to be overcome by the exertions of art. | 

Thus circumſtanced, though neither {kill nor 


bravery were wanting on the part of the Britiſh 


commanders and troops, ſtill they were exerciſed 
in vain upon a country that ſlipped, as it were, 
through 
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through their hands, the moment they moved from 


to make a ſucceſsful impreſſion upon America.— 


poſſible to ſupport a larger number. The fertility 


or to render them of no ſervice to their aggreſſors. 
This was an obſtacle which no allurements of gain 
would ſurmount. They had been tried, but the 


ly exceeded their value. Such were the allegations 


tience and fortitude which ſo peculiarly characteriſe 
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one part of it, in order to ſecure another. It was 
experimentally found, that none but armies of the 
moſt prodigious magnitude would ſuffice for ſuch a 
ſyſtem of hoſtilities, as were indiſpenſibly neceſſary 


But had Britain been able to raiſe and tranſport ſuch 
armies to America, they muſt have been famiſhed 
for want of ſubſiſtence. It was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that proviſions were procured for the 
Britiſh torces already there, and it would not be 


of the country was no reſource, as the inhabitants 
were maſters of all its pere and uſed all 
manner of care and induſtry to withhold them from, 


hatred and animoſity of the natives had fruſtrated 
them, and had cut off every hope of ſucceeding 
by ſuch methods. Thoſe of force were the only 
that remained; but the blood that was ſhed to 
make them effectual, was a price that too frequent- 


of numbers. 

The Americans, it was ſaid, poſſeſſed the ge- 
nius and capacity of the European nations from 
which they were deſcended, together with the 
temper and diſpoſition of the original natives ot 
the continent which they inhabited. From the firſt 
they derived the ſtrength of mind, vivacity of action, 
and the promptitude to learn and improve, which 
give the Europeans ſo decided a ſuperiority over all 
other people: from the ſecond, they acquired that pa- 


the American Indians. From theſe mixed qualities, 
aroſe a firmneſs in their reſolutions, and a perſe- 
verance 
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yerance in their undertakings, that rendered them 


they might be reduced. 

Oppoſed in this inceſſant manner by every ima- 
ginable difficulty, the difference of a climate, where- 
in the weather is ſubject to ſuch extremities of 
change, a country full of internal obſtructions, and 
a people inflexibly bent to reſiſt them to the laſt, 
and abounding in means to haraſs and per plex them 
in every ſhape, it was often ſaid, the utmoſt that 
could be expected from the Britiſh troops in ſuch 


age, and to preſerve their honour. 


fectly ſuited to the character of the Americans; 
full of acuteneſs and circumſpection, and fertile in 
contrivances and ſtratagems. Hence every poſt 
that was tenable, was fortified in the moſt judici- 
ous manner, and detended with equal obſtinacy .— 
Inſtead of regular engagements, for which the 
enemy might have time to prepare, ſudden en- 


no other advantage, they were ſure of waſting the 
ſtrength of the enemy, who muſt be recruited from 
an immenſe diſtance, while their loſs would be 
ſupplied without delay. Depending upon ſurpri- 
| fals, they were indefatigable in exploring and ma- 
king the beſt uſe of opportunities to that intent; 
this, of courſe, fatigued the attention of their an- 
tagoniſts, and kept them in continual alarms. 


abroad and at home. Here, indced, the warmth of 
thoſe who had avowedly diſapproved of an Ameri- 
can war, became notorious. They now infiſted upon 
the rectitude of the many arguments they had al- 
ledged againſt it; all which, they now ſaid, were 
verified by the faireſt experience. They admoniſh- 
ed thoſe who were at the head of affairs, to deſiſt 


a dangerous foe to encounter, to whatever ſtraits | 


a fituation, would be to behave like men of cour- 


The manner of carrying on the war was per- 


counters were ſought, wherein, if they obtained 


Repreſentations of this kind took place equally. 


from 
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from an enterprife, from which it had ſo often beey 
predicted, and facts now made it evident, that no ſuc. 
ceſs could reaſonably be expected. The calaniities 
with which it had been accompanied were great, but 
they were nothing to thoſe that would follow, if 
thoſe who begun, till obſtinately perſiſted in ſuch 
ruinous meaſures. Before a trial of them had been 
made, they had juſtly been pronounced hazardous in 
the extreme; but now that their fatality was un- 
queſtionable, it would be unpardonable in men who 
pretended to have the public welfare at heart, to 
purſe them any longer. 


CHAP. 


AP. 
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Articles of Confederacy between the United Colonies.— 


Indians defeated by the Americans. Winter Cam- 
paigu in the Ferſeys. 


1776. 


URING the operations that were carried on 
by the Britiſh army under General Howe, and 


the American army under General Waſhington, 


the Congreſs determined to put the laſt hand to that 


ſyſtem of confederacy, upon which the Colonies 


had eſtabliſhed their union. 
Articles of confederation had been entered into 


the preceding year; but they were temporary and 
and ſtill ſuppoſed a reconciliation 


conditional; 
might take place between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, 

But now that a determination had been ſolemnly 
embraced to renounce all dependance upon Great 
Britain, and to erect the Colonies into Free and So- 
vereign States, it became neceſſary to frame a ſet- 


tled and permanent form of union among them, 


abſtracted from all ideas of any political connection 


with the parent ſtate, that ſhould imply ſubordi- 


nation. 


To this intent, another ſet of articles was drawn 


up by a committee of the Congreſs, appointed for 
that purpoſe. They underwent a long diſcuſſion, 
and were weighed, line after line, by the Congreſs 
itſelf, and were at length approved and reſolved 
upon by all the delegates, who ſigned them in a ſo- 
lemn manner on the fourth of October. 
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In the former articles they called themfelves the 
the United Colonies; but in the preſent inſtrument 
they took the title of the United States of America. 

They contracted by the preſent conſtitution, a re- 


ciprocal treaty of union and friendſhip for their 


common defence, for the maintenance of their li- 


berties, and for their general and mutual advan- 
tage; obliging themſelves to aſſiſt each other againſt 


any violence that might threaten all, or any of 
them, and to repel in common all the attacks that 
might be levelled againſt all, or any of them, on 
account of religion, ſovereignty, commerce, or un- 


der any other pretext whatever. 


Each ſtate reſerved to itſelf alone the excluſive 
right of regulating its internal government, and of 
framing laws in all matters that were not included 


in the articles of the preſent confederation, and 


which could not any way be prejudicial to it. 


No ſtate in particular, was either to ſend or to 


receive embaſſies, enter into negociations, contract 
engagements, form alliances, or conclude treaties 


with any king, prince, or power whatſoever, without 


the conſent of the United States aſſembled in Gene- 
ral Congreſs. 5 


No perſon inveſted with any poſt whatever, under 


the authority of the united States, or of any of 


them, whether he had appointments belonging to 


his employment, or whether it ſhould be a com 


miſſion purely confidential, was allowed to accept 
of any preſents, gratuities, emoluments, nor any 
offices, or titles of any kind whatever, from any 
kings, princes, or foreign powers. NS Es 

Neither the General Aſſembly of the United 


States, nor any ſtate in particular, was to confer any 


title of nobility. _ | 

The ſtates were not to form alliances, or confe- 
derations, nor gonclude any private treaty among 
themſelves, without the content of the United 
2 States 
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States aſſembled in General Congreſs, and without 
the intent and duration of that private convention 


being exactly ſpecified in the conſent. 


No ſtate was to lay on any impoſt, nor eſtabliſn 
any duties whatever, the effect of which might alter 
directly or indirectly the clauſes of the treaties 


that might hereafter be concluded by the Aſſembly 
of the United States, with any kings, princes, or 
powers. | | 

No ſtate, in particular, was to keep any ſhips 


of war above the number judged neceflary by the 


Aſſembly of the United States, for the defence 
of that ſtate and its commerce ; and none of the 
ſtates were to keep on foot, in time of peace, any 
troops above the number determined by the Aſſem- 
bly of the United States, to guard the ſtrong places 
or forts neceſſary for the defence of that ſtate. But 
each ſtate was always to keep up a well dilaiplined 
militia, ſufficiently armed and equipped, and was 
carefully to procure, and keep in conſtant readineſs 
in the public magazines, a ſufficient number of 
field pieces, and tents, with a proper quantity of 
ammunition and implements of war. 


When any of the ſtates raiſed troops for the 


common defence, all the officers of the rank of Co- 
lonel, and under, were to be appointed by the le- 
giſlative body of the ſtate where the troops were raiſ- 
ed, or in ſuch manner as that ſtate ſhould judge 
proper to regulate the nominations ; and when any 


vacancy happened in theſe poſts, it was to be filled 


up by that ſtate. 


All the expences of war, and all other diſburſe- 


ments to be made for the common defence of the 
general weal, and that wers ordered by the Aſſem- 
bly of the United States, were to be paid out of the 
funds of a common treaſury. 
That common treaſury was to be formed by the 
contribution of each of the ſtates, in proportion to 
Yor. II, Ne. 12. T. the 
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the number of inhabitants, of every age, ſex, or 


quality, except the Indians exempt from taxes in 
each ſtate; and in order to fix the quota of the con- 


tribution, every three years the inhabitants were to 
be numbered; in which enumeration the number 
of white people was to be diſtinguiſhed, and that 


enumeration was to be ſent to the Aſſembly of the 
United States. „ 

The taxes appropriated to pay this quota, were 
to be raiſed and levied in the extent of each ſtate, 
by the authority and order of its legiſlative body, 
within the time fixed by the Aſſembly of the United 
States. = 

Each of the ſtates was to ſubmit to the decifion 


of the Afſembly of the United States, in all matters 


. 


ſent act of confederation. | | 

No ſtate was to engage in war without the con- 
ſent of the United States aſſembled in Congreſs, 
except in caſe of actual invaſion of ſome enemy, or 
from a certain knowledge of a reſolution taken by 
fome Indian nation, to attack them; and in that caſe 
only, in which the danger was too urgent to allo- 
them time to conſult the other ſtates; 

No particular ftate was to give any commiſſion 
to veſſels, or other ſhips of war, nor any letters of 
marque or repriſal, till after declaration of war, 


or queſtions reſerved to that Aſſembly by the pre- 


made by the Aſſembly of the United States; and in 


that cafe they were to be granted only againſt the 
kingdom or power againſt whick war ſhould have 
been declared; and they were to conform reſpecting 
theſe objects, to the regulations made by the Aſſem- 
bly of the United States. „ 

In order to wateh over the general intereſt of the 
United States, and direct the general affairs, a cer- 
tain number of Delegates was to be nominated every 
year, according to the form ſettled by the legifla- 
ve body of cach ſtate, who.were to fit at Phila- 


delpha 
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delphia, until the General Aſſembly of the United 
States ſhould order otherwiſe ; and the firſt Monday 
in November of each year, was to be the time fixed 
for their meeting. . | 
Each of the ſtates was to preſerve the right and 
wer to recall, at any time whatever of the year, 
their Delegates, of any one of them, and to ſend 
others in the room 6f them for the remainder of the' 
year; and each of the faid ſtates was to maintain 
their Delegates during the time of the General Aſ- 
ſembly, and alſo during the time they were mem- 
bers of the council of ſtate. | 
Each ſtate was to have a vote for the deciſion of 
queſtions in the General Aſſembly. | 
The General Aſſembly of the United States, was 
alone and exclufively, to have the right and power 
to decide of peace and war; to eſtabl}ſh rules for 
Judging, in all caſes, the lawfulneſs of the prizes 
taken by ſea or land; and to determine the manner 
in which the prizes taken by the land or ſea forces 
in the ſervice of the United States, ſhould be di- 
vided or employed; to grant letters of marque or 
repriſal in time of peace; to appoint tribunals to 
take cognizance of piracies, and all other capital 
crimes committed on the high ſeas ; to eſtabliſh 
tribunals to receive appeals, and judge finally in 
all cafes of prizes; to ſend and receive ambaſſa- 
dors ; to negotiate and conclude treaties and alli- 
ances z to decide all differences actually ſubſiſting, 
and that might ariſe hereafter between any of the 
ſtates, about limits, juriſdiction, or any other 
cauſe whatſoever ; to coin money, and fix its value 
and ſtandard; to fix the weights and meaſures 
throughout the whole extent of the United States; 
to regulate commerce, and treat of all affairs with 
the fas who were not members of any of the 
ſlates ; to eſtabliſh and regulate the poſts from one 
ſtate to another, throughout the whole extent of the 
©T 4 United 
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United States; and to receive, on the letters and 
packets ſent by poſt, the neceſſary tax to defray the 
expence of that eſtabliſhment ; to appoint the ge- 


neral officers of the land forces in the ſervice of the 


United States; to give commiſhons to the other 
officers appointed by each ſtate; to appoint all the 
officers of marine in the ſervice of the United 


States; to frame all the ordinances neceſſary for the 
government and diſcipline of the land and fea forces, 


and to direct their operations. 


The General Aſſembly of the United States, was 
to be authoriſed to appoint a council of ſtate, and 


ſuch committees and civil officers as they ſhall 
judge neceſſary for guiding and diſpatching the ge- 


ngral affairs under their authority, while they re- 


main ſitting ; and after their ſeparation, under the 
authority of the council of ſtate, 
They were to chufe for preſident one of their 
members; and for ſecretary, the perſon whom they 
ſhould judge fit for that place ; and they were to 
adjourn at what time of the year, and to what place 


inthe United States they might think proper. 


They were to have the right and power to deter. 
mine and fix the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed, and 
the diſburſements neceſſary to be made; to Perron 
money, and to create bills on the credit of the 
United States; to build and fit out fleets ; to de- 
termine the number of troops to be raiſed, or kept 
in pay; and to require of each of the ſtates, in or- 
der to compoſe the army, a contingent proportioned 


to the number of its white inhabitants: theſe requi- 


ſitions of the General Aſſembly, were to be bind- 
ing; and in conſequence, the legiſlative body of 
each ſtate, was to nominate the particular officers, 
levy the men, arm and equip them properly; and 


thoſe officers and ſoldiers, thus armed and equipped, 


were to proceed to the place, and within the time 


fixed by the General Aſſembly. | 
Et : * But, 


— 
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But if the General Aſſembly, from ſome particu- 
lar circumſtances, ſhould think proper to exempt 
one or ſeveral of the ſtates from raifing troops, or 
to demand of them leſs than their contingent ; or 
ſhould, on the contrary, judge it convenient. that 
one, or ſeveral others, ſhould raiſe more than their 
contingent, the number extraordinarily demanded 
was to be raiſed, provided with officers, armed and 
equipped in the lame manner as the contingent, 
unleſs the legiſlative body of that, or of thoſe 
ſtates to whom the requiſition ſhould have been 
made, ſhould deem it dangerous for themſelves to 
be drained of that number extraordinary, in which 
caſe they were to furniſh no more than what they 
might think compatible with their ſafety. 
The General Aſſembly was never to engage in 


any war, nor grant letters of marque or repriſal in 


time of peace, nor contract any treaties of alliance, 


or other conventions, except to make peace, nor 
coin money, or regulate its value, nor determine 


or fix the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed, or the diſ- 
burſements neceflary to be made for the defence or 
advantage of the United States, or of any of them, 
nor-create bills, or borrow money on the credit of 
the United States, nor diſpoſe of any ſums of money, 
nor reſolve on the number of ſhips of war to be 


built, or purchaſed, nor on the number of troops 


to be raiſed for the land or ſea ſervice, but by the 
united conſent of Nine of the States; and no queſ- 
tion on any point whatſoever, except for adjourn- 
ing from one day to another, ſhall be decided but 
by a majority of the United States. 


No Delegate to be choſen for more than three 
years out of ſix. 


No perſon inveſted with any emplo 7ment what- 


bocver, in the extent of the United States, and re- 
ceiving by virtue of that employment, either by 
kimſelt, or by the hands of any other for him, any 
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ſalaries, wages, or emoluments whatever, could be 
choſen a Delegate. | 

The General Aﬀembly was to publiſh every 
month, a journal of their ſeſſions, except what re. 
lated to treaties, alliances, or military operations, 
when it appeared to them that theſe matters ought 


to be kept ſecret. The opinions pro and con. of 


the Delegates of each ſtate, were to be entered in 
the journals as often as any one of the Delegates 
ſhould require it; and a copy of the journal was to 
be delivered to the Delegates of each ſtate, on their 
demand, or even to any one of the Delegates. of 
each ſtate at his particular requiſition, except of 
the parts above mentioned, to be carried to the le- 
giflative body of his reſpective ſtate. 
The council of ſtate was to be compoſed of one 
Delegate of each of the ſtates, nominated annually 
by the other Delegates of his reſpective ſtate, and 
ſhould theſe electors diſagree, that Delegate ſhall 
nominated by the General Aſſembly. | 
The couneil of ſtate was to be authoriſed to re- 
ceive and open all the letters addreflcd to the United 
States and anſwer them; but was not to contract 
any engagement binding to the United States : they 
were to correſpond with the legiſlative body of each 
ſtate, and with all perſons employed under the 
authority of the United States, or of any of the 
particular legiſlative bodies; they were to addreſs 
themſelves to theſe legiſlative bodies, or to the 
officers to whom each ftate ſhall have intruſted the 
executive power, for aid and aſſiſtance of every 
kind, as occafion ſhall require; they were to give 


Inſtructions to the generals, and direct the military 


operations by land or by ſea; but without making 


any alterations in the objects or expeditions deter- 


mined by the General Aſſembly, unleſs a change of 
circumſtances intervening, and coming to thelr 
knowledge, fince the breaking up of the Ann 
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ſhould render a change of meaſures indiſpenſably 
neceſlary ; they were to be careful of the defence 


and preſervation of the fortreſſes and fortified poſts ; 


to procure information of the fituation ang deſigns 
of the enemy; to put into execution the plans and 
meaſures reſolved upon by the General Aſſembly, 
by virtue of the powers with which they were in- 
veſted by the preſent confederation ; they were to 
draw upon the treaſurers for the ſums, the deſtina- 
tion of which had been ſettled by the General Aſ- 


ſembly ; and for the payment of the contracts which 


they might have made by virtue of the powers grant- 
ed to them; they were to inſpect and reprove, or 
even to ſuſpend all officers civil or military, acting 
under the authority of the United States. In caſe 
of death or ſuſpenſion of any officer, whoſe nomi- 
nation belonged to the General Aſſembly, they 


might replace him by what perſon they ſhould think 


proper, until the next Aſſembly; they might pub- 
liſn and diſperſe authentic accounts of the military 


operations; they might convene the General Aſſem- 


bly for a nearer term than that to which they had 
adjourned when they ſeparated, if any unportant 
and unexpected event ſhould require it for the wel- 
fare of the United States, or of any of them ; they 
were to prepare the matters to be ſubmitted to the 
inſpection of the General Aſſembly, and lay before 
them at the next fitting, all the letters or advices 
by them received, and to render an exact account 


of all that they had done in the interim; they were 
to take for their ſecretary a perſon fit for that em- 


ployment, who, before he entered on his function, 
mould take an oath of ſecrecy and fidelity: the 
preſence of ſeven members of the council was to 
empower them to act. In cale of the death of one 
of their members, the council was to give notice of 
it to the colleagues of the deceaſed, that they 
might chuſe one of themſclves to replace him in 
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the council, until the holding of the next General 
Meeting ; and in caſe there ſhould be but one of 
his colleagues living, the ſame notice ſhould be given 
to him, that he might come and take his ſeat until 
the next fitting. 

In caſe that Canada ſhould be willing to accede 


to the preſent confederation, and come into all the 


meaſures of the United States, it was to be admitted 


into the union, and participate in all its benefits; 
but no other Colony was to be admitted, without 


the conſent of nine of the ſtates. 

The above articles were to be propoſed to the le- 
gillative bodies of all the United States, to be exa- 
mined by them; and if approved of, they were to 
authoriſe their . Delegates to ratify them in the 
General Aſſembly; after which all the articles 
which conſtitute the preſent confederacy, were to 


be inviolably obſerved by all the United States, and 
the union to be eſtabliſhed for ever. 


No alteration was to be made hereafter in any of 
theſe articles, unleſs that alteration ſhould be previ- 
ouſly determined upon in the General Aſſembly, 
and confirmed afterwards by the . bodies. 
of each of the United States. 

Such was the tenour of the famous Treaty of 
Confederation and perpetual Union between the 
Thirteen Colonies, It followed at the diſtance of 
three months preciſely, the no leſs celebrated de- 
claration of Independency; and like that, it was 
agreed upon at a time when their fate was yet in 
ſuſpenſe, It may even be faid, that this latter de- 
termination was adopted at a {till more dangerous 
crifis than the preceding. Their armies had been 


repeatedly defeated, and were retreating every 


where before the enemy. So much reſolution and 
conſtancy was an object of no ſmall ſurprize in Eu- 
rope, Their favourers compared their behaviour 


id that of the ancient Romans, when almoſt van- 


. 
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quiſhed by Pirrhus, and who, in the midſt of the 


ſevereſt defeats and loſſes, never ſubmitted to de- 


ſpondency, and ftill continued to bid him defiance. 

It was not only with Britith troops and their Eu— 
ropean auxiliaries the Congreſs had now to contend ; 
a domeſtic enemy had been excited to invade the 


territories of the Colonies, in a part which was con- 


ſidered as the leaſt defenſible. 

The Britiſh agents among the Indians, had long 
exerted their endeavours to bring them into the 
conteſt, as allies to Britain. Through the vigilance 
and addreſs of thoſe who had been employed by the 
Congreſs to prevent ſuch a meaſure from taking 
place, it had been reiteratedly defeated, and a plan 
of amity between the Indian nations and che Coloniſts 
had been ſettled upon terms equally acceptable to 
both. But notwithſtanding theſe ſucceſſive failures, 
the Zeal and activity of the Bätiſh agents did not 
abate. They were experimentally acquainted with 
the fickleneſs of theſe people, and with their rea- 
dineſs to concur in any enterprize from whence pro- 
fit was to ariſe. By dint of ſeaſonable preſents, and 
by holding out to them the proſpect of the immenſe 
booty that would fall into their poſſeſſion, they in- 
duced them to take up arms in the caule of Britain, 

In order to encourage them by the probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs, they laid before them the ſcheme 
of action that was to be purſued upon this occaſion. 
A confiderable force was to be ſent to Weſt Florida, 


which was to march through the country of the 


Creeks, Chickeſaws, and Cherokees. Strengthened 
by the warriors of thoſe nations, this force was to 
tall upon Virginia and the Carolinas, and thus dif- 
tract the attention of the Coloniſts, while the Bri- 

tiſn armaments were invading the ſea coaſts, 
Bur the Indians were not the only ſupport relied 
pon in this undertaking. It was to be forwarded 
the co-operation of others, in whom a ſtill 
greater 
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greater dependance might be placed. Circular let. 
ters were diſtributed among the well- affected to the 
Britiſh government in the back ſettlements, ac- 
quainting them with the preparations that were 
making againſt the Colonies, and exhorting them 
to ſecond a deſign that ſeemed to promiſe the ſureſt 


fucceſs. The other inhabitants in general were 
ſummoned to join the adherents to Britain, with 


promiſes of the kindeſt treatment in caſe of their 
compliance ; but warning them at the ſame time, 


of the certain and inevitable miſeries they would 


ſuffer, in caſe of a refuſal. They were required to 


repair to the place where the royal ſtandard was to 
Pa - ] * 


be erected, together with their horſes, their cattle, 


and as large a ſtock of proviſion as they could col- 


lect; for all which they ſhauld be generouſly paid. 
In the mean time, a ſubſcription to a paper declar- 
ing their allegiance, was demanded, that it might 
be known wha were the friends or the enemies to 
Britain. | | 


Thoſe who conducted this hufineſs, did it ſo ef- 


fectually, that an extenſive inſurrection followed in 
conſequence of it, among the Indians, Won by the 


plauſibility of a plan that offered them ſuch great 
advantages, they eaſily forgot the engagements they 
had formed with the Colonies, and entered heartily 
into a confederacy againſt them. Even their anci- 
ent friends, the Six Nations, ſwerved from their 
fidelity on this occaſion; and numbers of them were 
induced, by the hopes of plunder, ta jaip their 
enemies. 5 
This Indian inſurrection commenced among the 
Creeks, a fierce and rapacious people, whole hoſti- 
lities were accompanied with thoſe dreadful perpc- 
trations of barbarity, that render an Indian war ſa 
terrible to all that are expoſed to 1ts conſequences. 
In expectation of being powerfully ſeconded, they 


In 
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in their incurſions ; but finding themſelves unſup- 
ported, and knowing that if they were left alone, 
they would quickly be overpowered, they held a 
conſultation, wherein it was agreed among their 
Chiefs, to deſiſt, and to apply for peace to thoſe 
whom they had offended. It was fortunate for the 
Congreſs that this tribe had begun hoſtilities before 
they were joined by the others, and had for that 
reaſon deſerted them: this aſſembly wiſely diſſem- 
bled the injury, and quickly concluded a treaty of 
eace With hem 8 
Their neighbours, the Cherokees, having com- 
pleted their preparations, ſent a meſſage to inform 
them, that they were marching againſt the enemy, 


and expected their aſſiſtance; but the Creeks re- 


turned them anſwer, that they had buried the 


hatchet ſo deep, that it could not be found. The 


Cherokees, however, proceeded without them, 
and invaded the back ſettlements in a variety of 
places, ſpreading maſſacre and deſolation every 
where. 5 | 

This barbarous incurſion was not of long dura 


tion. The Colonies of Virginia and Carolina aſſem- 


bling a large body of militia, haſted with all ſpeed 
to the relief of their countrymen. They attacked 
the Indians with great bravery, and defeated them 
in every encounter with prodigious ſlaughter. They 
drove them out of all the frontier ſettlements, and 
purſued them into their own country ; where they 
deſtroyed all their habitations, and burned all their 


fields of corn and other proviſions. The ruin and 
devaſtation was ſuch, that the Cherokee nation 
was in a manner exterminated : what remained 


was glad to accept of any terms the Coloniſts 
thought proper to impoſe upon them. 
A ſucceſs ſo complete and deciſive, put an 
end to all apprehenſions from the other In- 
dians. Dreading the fate of the Cherokees, they 
2 ths Continued 
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continued quiet at home, and gave up all thoughts 
of the projected expedition. The cruelties that 
had been exerciſed by theſe ſavage warriors, 


gave ſuch univerſal offence to all parties, that 


both the well and ill- affected to the Britiſh cauſe, 
concurred in exprefling the utmoſt abhorrence of 
fuch a manner of carrying on hoſtilities, and in con- 
demning thoſe who had promoted this Indian inva- 
fion. The conſequence was, that numbers of the 


adherents to Britain, determined to renounce al} 


fuch meaſures in future; as experience had proved 
them to be fruitleſs, and as they were entirely re- 
pugnant to humanity. 

Ihis total deliverance from the fears which had 


fo long alarmed the inhabitants of the interior and 


remote parts of the Colonies, was an event of the 
utmoſt conſequence to the Americans. It anſwered 
two ends; it ſhowed that the Indians were not ſo 
formidable as they had been repreſented, and that 
they might eaſily be repulſed; and it removed at 


the ſame time, all apprehenſions that they might be 


aided by thoſe among the Coloniſts who were dif- 
affected to the meaſures of Congrels, 

This ſecurity to their back- ſettlements, was a 
circumſtance the more defirable, as it enabled Con- 
greſs to turn the whole of their attention to thoſe 
operations that were immediately under their eye.— 
Had they been obliged to provide for the defence 
of thoſe diſtant places, while they were fo cloſely 
preſſed by the Britiſh armies towards the cloſe of the 
campaign, their diftreſs might poſſibly have been 


too great to be remedied, But having now no in- 
ternal foe to oppoſe, they were quite at liberty to 
improve thoſe advantages which General Waſhing- 


ton had gained towards the end of that year, and 


the commencement of the enſuing. 
He was now bufily employed in the Jerſeys in 
haraſſing the out- pony of the Britiſh army, and pre- 


venting 
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venting ſupplies from coming to the forces at New 
Vork. The troops ſtationed on the Jerſey coaſt un- 
derwent the ſevereſt duty ; they were day and night 
conſtrained to keep an inceſſant look-out ; ſkirmiſh- 
es followed each other in perpetual ſucceſſion : the 


were in the iſſue very deſtructive; for though few 


might fall at a time, yet the total amount of them 
that fell in ſo many, was very conſiderable. They 
bore their ſituation with great firmneſs and patience, 


and endured all the hardſhips of a long winter, in- ; 


creaſed by the fatigue of unceaſing hoſtilities, with 
the ſame courage and fortitude as they had done at 
Boſton a twelvemonth before. 

But though they maintained the poſts that re- 
mained to them in the Jerſeys, they could not pre- 
vent the Americans from reaping the greateſt bene- 
fit they could propoſe at this time. Theſe conti- 
nual encounters contributed to inure the Coloniſts 
to military diſcipline, and to prepare them for the 
operations of the next campaign, which General 
Waſhington reaſonably imagined would be very ex- 
tenſive and important. To this purpoſe, he loſt no 
opportunity of bringing the Americans to action as 
often as it could be done without riſking too much. 


By this prudent management, he found them at the 


opening of the ſpring ſo much improved in the va- 


rious branches of warfare, as to afford him a well- 


grounded expectation of being able to face the 


Britiſh armies, if not with ſucceſs, at leaſt in ſuch 


a manner, as would not reflect diſgrace upon 
America. 1 | 


The reſentment occaſioned by the depredations 


that had been carried on in the Jerſeys, had lefr 
few, if any, friends to Britain in that Province.— 
The dread of ſeeing thoſe plunderers return, who 
had ſpared neither friend nor foe, rendered all par- 
ties averſe to the cauſe in which they were employ- 
ed, To this it was owing that their motions were 


oblerved with ſuch extreme vigilance, that they 


ſtood 
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ſtood little or no chance of ſucceeding in any of 
their enterpriſes. So many had ſuffered through 
them, that there was no defictency of fpies to give 
inſtant information of whatever they were ſuſpeQed 
to have in view; and as much miſchief was done 
chem by ſuch as acted fecretly from motives of pri- 
vate revenge, as by thoſe who took an open part 
againſt them in the field. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Diftreſs of the Weſt Indies—Loſſes by American Pri- 
pateers—Attempt of John the Painter —Parliamen- 

tary Debates relating to America—State and Senti- 
ments of the Nation. 


87900 
T had been frequently predicted, both in Par- 


liament and elſewhere, that in caſe of hoſtilities 
with America, the Weſt India iſlands would be in- 
yolved in great diſtreſs. That prediction began 
now to be fulfilled in all its parts. From the de- 
privation of thoſe numberleſs ſupplies with which 
they were furniſhed from the American continent, 
all the neceſſaries of life became ſo ſcarce, as to riſe 
to four or five times their former price. The ne- 
groes, and the inferior claſſes of white people, ſuf- 
tered greatly on this occaſion. Materials of indiſ- 
penſible uſe for the bufineſs of their plantations, 
were not to be procured at any rate, and a ſtagna- 
tion enſued that became a moſt ſerious object of 
alarm. Had it not been for the adventitious help 
that aroſe from the capture of American veſlels, fa- 
mine and abſolute ruin, muſt inevitably have been 
the fate of the Weſt India iflands. | 
But if the Americans were loſers in this reſpect, 
they made themſelves amends by ſeizing numbers of 
the Britiſh ſhips home laden from thoſe iſlands with 
rich cargoes. Herein they were favoured by a variety 
of circumſtances, reſulting from winds, weather, 
and ſeaſons. An accident happened in particular 
during the courſe of this year, which proved highly 
detrimental to the mercantile intereſt, of this . 
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Ihe negroes in Jamaica had formed a conſpiracy 
againſt the white inhabitants. As part of the militar 
force uſually ſtationed on that iſland had been drafted 
off to America, the few ſoldiers that remained were 
not ſuſhcient to keep the negroes in awe. They had 
determined to riſe upon their maſters as ſoon as a 
farge fleet of merchant-men was ſailed that was then 


loading with ſugars in the different ports of the 


iſland. Fortunately for the inhabitants, the plot 
was diſcovered and ſuppreſſed ; but until the danger 
had entirely ſubſided, the fleet was detained, and 
did not depart until after the cuſtomary time. By 
this retardment, it failed at a ſeaſon that was ac- 
companied with much tempeſtuous weather, which 
ſcattered the ſhips, ſeparated them from their con- 


voy, and expoſed them to the American cruiſers 


that were lying in wait for them in the latitudes 
through which they were to paſs in their voyage 
homewards. Notice had been received in America 


of the detention of the merchant-men at Jamaica, 


and they had employed the time given them by this 


delay, in fitting out a large number of ſtout priva- 


teers to intercept them. 'The conſequence was, that 
many of the ſhips compoſing this fleet were taken, 
and proved valuable prizes to the enemy. 

The trade from the other iſlands fuffered propor- 
tionably; and it was computed in London, at the 
cloſe of the year feventy-fix, that the loſſes of the 
merchants, and of government, by thoſe veſſels 
employed in its ſervice as tranſports for troops, 
or ſtores, amounted to little lefs than eleven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. 

The American privateers were at no loſs where 
to diſpoſe of theſe prizes. The ports of France 


and Spain, eſpecially the firſt, were open to them 


both in Europe and in their American dominions. 
Here they fold them openly, without the leaſt hind- 


' Tance or controul. Such an indignity was not, how- 
e : | ever, 
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Ker, unnoticed by the Britiſh miniſtry: remons 


ſtrances were made to the reſpective Courts, which 
produced ſome reſtraint on theſe practices; but 
though they were publicly diſavewed, they receiv- 
ed all manner of private encouragement, and no ef- 
fectual interruption was put to the ſale of the many 


veſſels belonging to Britain that were brought in by 
the Americans, 


Had either France or Spain, or any power in 


Europe, acted in ſuch a manner at any other time, 
they would ſoon have felt the reſentment of this 
nation; but they knew its embaraſſments; they 
faw that its ſituation would compel it to bear with 


ſuch liberties as they were taking, and they conti- . 


nued them accordingly. 

The behaviour of the French in their Weſt India 
Hands, was ſtill more injurious and i: ſulting than 
in France itſelf, They not only admitted the Ame- 


ricans openly into their ports, and purchaſed their 


prizes as faſt as they could bring them in; they 
carried their audaciouſneſs ſo far, as to fit out pri- 
vateers under American colours, and to take com- 


miſſions from the Congreſs, in order to cover their 


2 upon the Britiſh ſhipping in thoſe 
eas. | | ; 

The captures made, on the other hand, on, the 
Americans, by the ſhips and armed veſlels of the 


Britiſh navy, were very numerous; but they did 


not counterbalance the value of thoſe which the 
Americans made on Great Britain: as they were 
chiefly laden with proviſions, and articles for the 
trade of the Weſt Indies, they proved however 


bighly uſeful to the Britiſh iſlands, where they al- 


ways found a ready ſale. EE 
But it was not only the permiſſion or connivance 


of the French and Spaniſh miniſtry at this encour- 
agement of American privateers, that gave juſt 
eauſe of alarm to that of Britain. The ports 
Von. II. No. 1 ([ * 
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of both kingdoms were full! of ſuch indications ag 
denoted that objects of far higher and more den- 
gerous importance were in agitation. An alterca- 
tion ſubſiſted between Spain and Portugal: but it 
was evident to all diſcerning people, that ſomething 
more was meant than a quarrel with that Crown by 
the vaſt armaments that were carried on by the 
Houſe of Bourbon. The compact that had been 
framed between the different branches of that po- 

tent family, was preſent to the mind of all thoſe 
who reflected on the opportunity that was now given 
to it, by the diſſention between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, to depreſs that power of which it ſtood 
ſo much in awe, and of which it had lately ex- 
perienced the ſtrength in ſo many parts of the world. 

In the midft of the ſolicitude which the naval 
Preparations of thoſe two great monarchies occaſion- 
ed in all thinking men, the attention of the public 
was called forth by one of thoſe ſtrange events that 
are ſometimes produced by ſeaſons of general tur- 
bulence and fermentation. 

A man of an extraordinary turn of mind, arrived 
in the courſe of this year from America. He was a 
native of Britain :—Impelled by an unſettled, reſi- 
leſs diſpofition, his whole life had been a perpetual 
ſcene of rambling from one country to another, 
without fixing any where for a conſtancy. The 
viciouſneſs of his character engaged him in a vari- 

_ ety of ſuch adventures as men given to profligacy 
ſeem to delight in. Leading a vagabond, irregu- 
lar life, he had gone through many changes and 
viciſſitudes. He had enliſted ſeveral times as a ſol- 
dier, and had as oftet deſerted, after receiving the 
bounty money. He had, as opportunities offered, 

been ſucceſſively 2 highway-man, a houfe-breaker, 
and a robber in every ſhape and form. He alſo 


4 
* 


worked ꝙcaſionally at his trade, which was that of „ 
a painter. Having committed a number gy mo 
| : ceds, 
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deeds, for which, if detected, he was conſcious 
that his puniſhment would be fatal, he thought it 


prudent to abandon his native country, and tranſ- 
port himſelf to America, Here he remained 


about three years, rambling from Colony to Co- 
lony, and ſupporting himſelf by his trade. As his 
adventures were known only to himſelf, he met 
with a friendly treatment among a people, who be- 
fore the unhappy quarrel with Britain, made it a 
duty to receive the natives of this ifland with kind - 
neſs and hoſpitality. This quarrel was at that time 
beginning to be ſerious, and took up the attention 
and converſation of all people. It was principally 
among thoſe of his own degree, that the conduct of 
the Britiſh government was condemned in the moſt 


outrageous manner. By frequenting and tee, b 


with men of this deſcription, he gradually imbibe 
their opinions, and conceived an averſion to this 


country and nation, that increaſed to the higheſt de- 
gree of inveteracy and violence. In the warmth 


and impetuoſity of a fearleſs and enterpriſing tem- 
per, he was continually brooding on the means of 
wreaking his vengeance upon a people and kingdom 
he held in ſo much abhorrence. He projected at 
laſt the moſt daring plan that ever entered into the 
conception of a political enthufiaſt, that of con- 
triving and effeQting, alone and unaffiſted, the com- 
plete Everton of the power of Great Britain. 


Fraught with a project that involved at once the 
total annihilation of the ſtrength of this realm, and 


the deliverance of America from all its attempts to 
ſubdue it, he again croſſed the ocean to this iſland, 
without communicating his intentions to any one.— 


It was by this deep reſerve, and averſeneſs to mix 


with affociates, that he had formerly preſerved him- 
ſelf from diſcovery in the perpetration of his wick- 
ednefs. He determined therefore to act upon the 

| - U 2 ſame 
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308 HISTORY OF THE 
ſame plan in the execution of the enterpriſe he wa 
labouring to compals, 


He neglected nothing which could in any manner 


prove ſubſervient to it. It was indeed of ſuch a 
nature, as required the utmoſt boldneſs, perſeve- 
rance, and induſtry of which human nature is ca- 


pable. Theſe qualities he exerted in the ſupremeſt 


degree upon this occaſion, and carried them all to 
an extent that was truly aſtoniſhing. 


His deſign was no leſs than to deſtroy the whole 
navy, together with the eommercial greatneſs of 
Britain. In order to accompliſh this end, his in- 


tent was to ſet fire to the King's dock-yards, and 
afterwards to the principal ſea- ports and trading 
towns in the kingdom. 

Full of this deſtructive ſcheme, he viſited and 


inſpected with the keeneſt attention and vigilance, 


thoſe docks and places at which his attempts were 


chiefly to be aimed. He ſtrictly examined their 


fituation and circumſtances, and eſpecially the de- 
oree of care and watchfulneſs that was beſtowed up- 
on them by thoſe who were appointed to their guard. 
This he acknowledged, upon his trial, to have 
found ſcandalouſly deficient, and inadequate to ſo 


oreat a truſt, and ſuch as afforded him the higheſt 


encouragement to proceed in his undertaking. 
In the mean time, he was indefatigable in devi- 


ſing and preparing implements and materials for the 


execution of his purpoſes. His inventive genius 


contrived ſeveral of a very ſingular and extraordi- 
- nary nature, and his whole time was taken up in 


making trials of their efficacy. 

After failing in ſeveral attempts, he at laſt found 
means to ſet fire to the Rope-houſe at Portſmouth; 
hoping from the combuſtible articles with which 1t 
was filled, that the conflagration would be ſo V10- 
Lent as to extend to the adjoining Magazines and 


ſtore · 


ous CATS WAR mW 
ſtore-houſes, and thus complete, at one ſtroke, the 
ruin of the firſt arſenal in the kingdom. 

The fire was however happily extinguiſhed by 
the dexterity and diligence with which it was en- 
countered ; but not without having entirely conſu- 
med all the hemp and cordage contained in the 
Rope-houſe ; a great, but comparatively ſmall loſs, 
when the danger is conſidered, to which the im- 
menſe value of the prodigious quantity of naval 
ſores lodged in the contiguous buildings was expo- 
ſed, together with their very narrow eſcape, 

But though the loſs upon this occaſion was not 
difficult to repair in ſuch a country as England, the 
dread and apprehenſion excited by ſo daring an at- 
tempt, were not eaſily removed. An alarm was 
ſpread over the nation, that plots and machinations 
were forming againſt it of the moſt inſidious and 
baſeſt nature; and that ſhould open and avowed 
hoſtilities fail, clandeſtine meaſures would be'em- 
ployed againſt it of ſuch a kind, as no care nor cir- 
cumſpection would be able to defeat. As no diſco- 
very could be made of the author of the miſchief 
done at Portſmouth, it was accounted for, in the 
mean while, by various conjectures. It was attri- 
buted by numbers to incendiaries hired from abroad; 
fome ſuſpected France or Spain; others charged it 
to America; nobody imagined that meer political 
enthuſiaſm, uninfluenced by the proſpect of reward, 
would ſpontaneouſly have ventured upon ſo deſpe- 
rate an undertaking. . 1 

The perpetrator of this deed was now at Ply- 
mouth, watching an opportunity of repeating what 
he had done at Portſmouth. But the intelligence 
of what had happened at this place, had ſet people 
upon their guard; and in making an attempt on the 
dock, he was near being diſcovered. | 

Deſpairing of ſucceſs in either of theſe places, 
he next projected to burn the ſhipping in ſome of | 
os U 3 the | 
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the mercantile ſea- ports. Here he expected to find 
men leſs apprehenſive of ſuch a deſign, and there- 
fore leſs watchful. To this intent he proceeded to 
Briſtol, where the party that ſided with the mea- 

ſures that were now proſecuting againſt. the Colo- 
nies, had lately procured an addreſs of congratula- 
tion to the Throne upon the ſucceſles of the late cam- 
paign in America. 

This was a powerful motive to inflame the mind 
of ſo reſolute and vindictive a man. He arrived at 
Briſtol in January ſeventy-ſeven, and directly be- 
gan with an attempt to ſet fire to the ee of 
which the crouded ſituation in the narrow gut that 
runs along the key, and is almoſt dry at low water, 
expoſes them to the moſt imminent danger in ſuch 
caſes. Failing in ſeveral endeavours upon thoſe 
veſſels, he next determined to make an eſſay upon 
the warehouſes lying near them, in hopes that the 
flames would ſ read on both ſides, and deſtroy both 
the city and Ki ipping. No Res however, than 
fix or ſeven were conſumed. 

The terrors of the public were renewed upon this 
occaſion, and the rage of party was added to them. 
The enemies of the Americans aſcribed theſe miſ- 
chiefs to their favourers ; and theſe retorted the ac- 
cuſation, and repreſented them as proceeding from 
their own machinations, in order to have a pretence 
to blacken thoſe who oppoled their iniquitous 
meaſures. 

In this manner did individuals of narrow concep- 
tions and violent tempers, labour to defame each 
other reciprocally ; while the more cool and tempe- 
rate of both parties ſuſpended their opinions, and were 
ſtruck with amazement and doubt, whence ſo un- 
precedented and unaccountable, and at the ſame time 
ſo perſevering a ſyſtem of iniquity could proceed. 

It was happily at laſt brought to a concluſion by | 
a ſeizure of the Mer, rhe ſome time after leav- 

f ing 
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ing Briſtol, in queſt of further adventures of the 
fame ſort, was taken up, on ſuſpicion. He beha- 
ved, upon examination, with a coolneſs and aſſu- 
Trance that almoſt diſconcerted thoſe who were au- 


thoriſed to inquire into his conduct. He avoided 


with ſurpriſing art, every captious queſtion; nor 


when he was brought before the Lords of the Ad- 


miralty, did his undauntedneſs fail him; he anſwer- 


ed every queſtion with the ſame guardedneſs, and 


remained equally calm and unperplexed. 

Means, however, were found to bring him to de- 
tection.—A man of the ſame profeſſion, who had 
alſo lived in America, or was an American, vifited 
him ia priſon, and pretended much concern and 
ſorrow at his ſituation. He ſtrongly affected to be no 


leſs attached to the cauſe of America than the pri- 


ſoner himſelf, and as ready to engage in any underta- 
king to ſerve that country. An intimacy being thus 
produced between them, the firſt was at length in- 
duced to diſcloſe himſelf, Evidence being obtained 
in this manner, he was brought to his trial at Portſ- 
mouth, where he maintained his character to the 
laſt, rejecting and invalidating the teſtimony of his 
falſe friend, from the baſeneſs and treachery of his 
behaviour. He received his condemnation to death 
with great compoſure, and met his fate with a for- 


titude worthy of a better cauſe than that for which 


ne ſuffered. When at the point of execution, he 
acknowledged his guilt; and as an atonement for 
it, he left ſome directions how to prevent the dock- 
yards, and other public magazines, from being at- 
tempted after the like manner in future. 


Such was the deſtiny of this wicked, but extra- 


ordinary man, His real name was James Atken ; 
but he was much better known by that of John the 
Painter, He was perhaps the moſt ſingular pheno- 


menon to which the tempeſtuouſneſs of the times 


gay birth, The boldneſs and magnitude of his en- 


v4 terpriſe 
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terpriſe, the motives that produced it, which thaugh 
erroneous and unjuſtifiable, were not mean, the reſo- 
lution and induſtty with which it was conducted, the 
toils, difficulties, and hardſhips, with which an indi- 


vidual in low circumſtances, muſt have conſtantly 
ſtruggled in his labours to accompliſh it: all theſe 


| © conſiderations render it, though highly atrocious and 


criminal, no leſs an object of aſtoniſhment than ex- 
ecration. 

The ideas of the danger with which Great Britain 
was menaced, both from within, as well as from 
without, received an additional weight from this 
event. Miniſtry had already begun to put the na- 
tion in a ſtronger ſtate of defence than had hitherto 
been thought neceſſary. Sixteen ſhips of the line 
had been added to thoſe already in commiſſion ; and 
other preparations made, that manifeſted ſuſpicions 
of unfriendly defigns from abroad. 

In the mean time, the ſeſſion of Parliament was 
9 opened on the laſt day of October. In 
1770. the ſpeech delivered . the Throne, it 
was repreſented, among other particulars, that the 
people of America had not only renounced their al- 
legiance to the Crown, and their political connec- 
tion with this country, but rejected, with circum- 
ſtances of indignity and inſult, the means of conci- 
liation held out to them by the commiſſion ſent out 
for that purpoſe. That if their reſiſtance continued 
unſuppreſſed, much miſchief would enſue to the 
commerce of Great Britain, and to the political 
ſyſtem of Europe. That no people ever enjoyed 
more happineſs, and lived under a milder govern- 
ment than the Coloniſts in America. Their im- 
provements in every art, their numbers, their 
wealth, their ſtrength by ſea and land, now unhap- 
pily exerted againſt the parent ſtate, were ample 
proofs of the proſperity to which they had fc 

| c 
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The addreſs of the Houſe of Commons. in an- 
ſwer to the ſpeech, after coinciding with the decla- 
rations it contained, attributed the circumſtances of 
inſult and indignity, which accompanied the rejec- 
tion of the eonciliatory offers made by the commiſ- 
fioners to the Americans, to their reſentment of the 
firm and conſtant adherence of the Crown to the 
maintenance of the conſtitutional rights of Parlia- 
ment, diveſted of every poſſible view of any ſepa- 
rate intereſt; and it expreſſed accordingly, the 
ſtrongeſt ſentiments of gratitude for this marked at- 
tachment to the Parliamentary authority of Great 
Britain. | 5 85 Fo 
This addreſs produced, however, great debates, 
and met with a determined oppoſition from the mi- 
nority. An amendment was moved by Lord John 
Cavendiſh, which was the moſt remarkable of any 
that had yet been propoſed fince the commencement 
of the troubles, for the freedom and pointedneſs 
with which it was expreſſed. It entered into 
a comprehenſive view of the conduct of the Britiſh 
miniſtry reſpecting America. It lamented that the 
minds of ſo large, and lately ſo loyal a part of the 
King's ſubjects, ſhould be entirely alienated from 
this country. Such an event, it was aſſerted, as the 
defection of a whole people, could not have hap- 
pened without ſome conſiderable errors in the con- 
duet obſerved towards them by government. It 
reprobated, in the moſt explicit terms, the late 
meaſures and proceedings of the miniſtry reſpecting 
the Colonies ; it reproached them with the purſuit of 
ſchemes formed for the reduction and chaſtiſement 
of a party, ſuppoſed to confiſt of ſome inconſidera- 
ble and factious men, but which had, in the iſſue, 
driven thirteen large Colonies into an open and 
armed reſiſtance. Every act of Parliament, propo- 
poſed as a means of procuring peace and ſubmiſſion, 
bad proved, on the contrary, a new cauſe of oppo- 
Lancs | ition 
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fition and hoſtility. The nation was now almoſt in- 
extricably involved in a bloody and expenſive civil 
war, which threatened to exhauſt the ſtrength of 
the Britiſh dominions, and to lay them open to the 


moſt deplorable calamities. No hearing had been 


granted to the reiterated petitions of the Colonies, 
Nor any ground laid for a reconciliation ; the com- 
miſhoners nominated for the purpoſe of reſtoring 
peace, not being furniſhed with ſuthcient powers to 
bring about ſo deſirable an end. | 

After a variety of other obſervations, it conclu- 
ded with a declaration peculiarly ſpirited and ſtri- 
king.—“ We ſhould look,” ſaid it, “with the ut- 
« moſt ſhame and horror, upon any events that 


«© would tend to break the ſpirit of any part of the 
«© Britiſh nation, and to bow them to an abject, uns 


«© conditional ſubmiſſion to any power whatſoever, 
© to annihilate their liberties, and to ſubdue them 
„to ſervile principles and paſhve habits, by tae 
force of foreign mercenary arms, becauſe amidſt 


< the exceſſes and abuſes which have happened, we 


** muſt reſpect the ſpirit and principles operai:2g 
in theſe commotions. Our wiſh is to regulate, 


* not to deſtroy them; for though differing in ſome 


„ circumſtances, thoſe very principles evidently 
{© bear fo exact an analogy with thoſe which ſup- 


port the moſt valuable part of our own conſtitu- 


„tion, that it is impoſſible, with any appearance 


of juſtice, to think of wholly extirpating ther2 
{© by the ſword, in any part of the Britiſh domini- | 
ons, without admitting conſequences, and eſtab- 
liming precedents the moſt dangerous to the li- 


berties of this kingdom,” 


The oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords was no eſs 
animated. The ſpeech underwent a ſevere exami- 
ration, and the debates were carried on with' 8 


- warmth and freedom of expreſſion ſeldom. prece- 


de cd, 
dente « The 
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The Miniſtry afferted in that ſpeech,” ſaid 
they, that the people of America were oppreſ- 
ſed by the arbitrary government of their leaders.— 
But who were thoſe rulers whom they ſo paſhvely 
obeyed? They had not any nobles among them; 
they were notoriouſly averſe to titular pre-eminence ; 
they had in their articles of confederation, guarded 
with particular care againſt the future creation of 
nobility ; their great men were ſuch merely by the 
ſufferance of the people, and the leaſt deviation from 
the duty they owed to the public, would diveſt them 
in a moment of all popularity, and all power.— 
They were, it was true, an improved and poliſhed: 
people; but they were too clear-fighted and ſaga- 
cious, to admit of any diſtinctions that would ſub- 
ject them to the controul of chieftains. They lived 
throughout the continent on a footing of equality, 
that extinguiſhed every ſpark of ambition in thoſe 
who might be inclined to aſpire, from the imprac- 
ticability of ſucceeding in any views of this kind. — 
Commerce had enriched them, and the country 
contained many men of ſubſtance and property, but 
none were ſo ſuperior in opulence to the reſt, as to 
become through ſuch means objects of any magni- 
tude. The circumſtances of the wealthieſt among 
them were but moderate, when compared with the 
prodigious fortunes of ſome individuals in this 
country. The fact was, that from the general dif- 
fuſion of induſtry, they were nearly upon a level; 
and that ſuch among them who made the greateſt 
figure, did it more by the eſteem in which they 
were held, and the reſpect that was ſhown to them 
on account of their merit, than by the influence of 
3 wealth, or the ſplendor of their manner af 

mg. 5 TA b 
The Continental Congreſs had choſen Mr. Hancock 
their Preſident; but would any one aſſert that his opu- 
lence had raiſed him to that dignity ? He was a gen- 

| tleman 
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tleman of great worth and integrity in the commer- 
-cial line; was known to be free from ambition, and 
to harbour no other deſigns, but ſuch as were per- 


fectly confiſtent with the welfare of the commu- 


nity. His zeal, indeed, for the honour and intereſt 
of his country, was notorious; ; and he had given 


ſignal proofs of it in ſeveral inſtances: it was this, 


and this only, abſtracted from all other conſidera- 


tions, that had placed him in the ſeat which he now 


occupied. He had no authority at Boſton, and poſ- 


ſeſſed no influence over his countrymen, till the pre- 


ſent diſputes had brought him into notice, from 
his oppoſition to the Britiſh miniſtry: had not this 
been the caſe, he would have remained unnoticed, 
and paſſed his life in the ſhade, like all other per- 


ſons in that country, who did not acquire the 


favour of the public by rendering it ſervices. Theſe 


alone, in America, entitled men to ſuper-eminence 
and conſpicuity. 


The caſe of General Waſhington was a clear proof 
that merit was the only motive that influenced the 
Americans in the choice of their chiefs. He was 


appointed to the command of their armies ſolely on 


account of his military abilities; there was neither 


favour nor bribery uſed in his promotion : he was 
choſen a deputy to Congreſs by the people .of the 


diſtrict where he lived, from the good will and re- 
ſpect which the worthineſs of his character had Pro- 
cured him. Being a man of courage and expert- 
ence 1n war, the Congreſs nominated him, as the 
fitteſt perſon they knew for the ſtation he now filled 
with ſo much reputation. Previous to this unhappy 
diſpute, he was a private gentleman poſlefled of a 
handſome patrimony; but his mind was much more 
liberal than his fortune: his generous and hoſpita- 
ble behaviour had recommended him to public no- 
tice, much more than his affluence. Had this been 
his only diſtinction, he would have attained neither 

greatneſs 
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greatneſs nor fame among his countrymen; and 
would have remained in obſcurity like many others, 
that had no other claim to their predilection. 

Thoſe who compoſed the Congreſs, were not the 
richeſt men in the land. Their capacity and their 
reſolution had dictated the propriety of electing 


them. They held their authority from the good 
opinion of the people; the republican ideas pre- 


vailing in America, allowed them no other right 
to rule. It was abſurd, therefore, to aſſert that 


the Americans were now become ſlaviſh and ſub- 


miſfive : ſuch a ſudden change could not be ſup- 


poſed in men, who were known to be ſtaunch le- 


vellers, and declared enemies of all perſonal prero- 
gatives; who thought and acted with more freedom 
and independency of judgment, than any civilized 
people whatever ; who were more jealous of theis 


liberties than any other nation; and who, in de- 


fence of their rights, had taken up arms, and were 


now inſpired with a determination to ſacrifice all 


that was dear to them, rather than ſubmit to de- 
mands that were contrary to their inclinations. 

Such a race of men were not to be made tools of 
by a few defigning individuals. The truth was, 
the whole continent had unanimouſly diſapproved 
the conduct of the Britiſh adminiſtration ; and when 
it was found, that it perſiſted in meaſures oppoſite 
to their requeſts, and that no expoſtulations would 
prevail, the Colonies had aſſociated to oppoſe theſe 
meaſures ; and had, like all other people in the 


ſame circumſtances, been compelled to chuſe direc- 
tors for the ſupreme management of their affairs. 


But could a direction of this nature imply tyranny ? 
Their leaders were appointed by the people at 


large, choſen annually, and reſponſible to a public 


that continually watched all their proceedings, and 
would withdraw its confidence the moment it ſaw 
the feaſt cauſe, With what face could miniſters 
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put ſuch aſſertions into a ſpeech, that ought to con- 
rain nothing but the ſtricteſt and moſt unqueſtion- 
able truth? 
What were the terms of conciliation offered to 
the Americans? Forgiveneſs upon unconditional 
ſubmiſſion. Did miniſters ſeriouſly imagine the 
Americans would accept of ſuch terms? Could they 
doubt an inftant, that they would be refuſed with 


indignation, and that ſuch a treatment would ne- 


ceſſarily produee reſiſtance ? This, in the neceſſary 


courſe of things, muſt be followed with a determi- 


nation to ſhake off the yoke of a power, from 
Thich they had nothing further to expect but en- 
mity. 3 

It had been aſſerted, that no people enjoyed 
greater happineſs, and lived under a milder govern - 
ment than the Britiſh Colonies ; their proſperity, 


and the ſtrength to which they had attained, were 


inſtanced as proofs. The aſſertion was true; bur 
militated againſt thoſe who made it. Why did 


they force fo rich and powerful a part of the Britiſh 


empire to ſever itſelf from the parent ſtate, at a 
time when unanimity and good underſtanding were 
fo neceſſary, to enable this country to face the po- 
tent enemies, who were ſecretly watching for op- 
portunities to deſpoil it of its power ? The noble 
tabric of Britiſh grandeur, erected by the wiſdom of 
our forefathers, and ſo long preſerved by their pru- 
dence and valour, was on the point of irretrievably 
falling to pieces, by the incapacity, the raſhnels, 
the obſtinacy of individuals, whom warnings of 
every kind could not admoniſh, nor even reiterated 
experience induce to defiſt from meaſures that were 
evidently pregnant with deſtruction ? 
What could miniſters mean by aſſurances of 
friendly and pacific ſentiments from abroad? Poor 
politicians muſt they be, who depended upon ſuch 
aſſurances, in the beſt of times, from thoſe quar- 
ters 
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ters whence they now came. Old grudges were 
not ſo eaſily forgotten; and this nation had every 
thing to apprehend from thoſe to whom it had done 
ſo much miſchief in the laſt war. Reſentment and 
ambition went hand in hand upon this occaſion, and 
would not loſe ſo fair an opportunity of revenge, as 
that which was opened by this fatal quarrel between 
Great Britain and her Colonies. The preparations 
of thoſe powers who ſpoke ſo friendly a language, 
were no ſecret ; their partiality to the Americans 
ſhewed their intentions to this country; their en- 
couragement to the privateers that were capturing 
the Britiſh merchantmen, was a ſufficient earneſt of 
the deſigns that were uppermoſt in their councils, 
and was but a prelude to what we were to expect, 
as ſoon as circumſtances had brought their plans to 
maturity. 

To aſk for unanimity, after plunging the nation 
into ſuch calamities, was the higheſt inſult to a ſen- 
fible, people. Unanimity was the reſult of good 
conduEt and ſucceſs ; but not of imprudence and 
malverſation : it implied confidence and eſteem ;- 
but who could give them to men who had ſorfeited 
both ; who had cruſhed all reaſoning by dint of 
numbers, and derided ſagacity and foreſight itſelf, 
when pointing to the unhappy events it had pre- 
dicted ? The aſſertions of that minority which ad- 
miniſtration affected to contemn, had been fatally 
too prophetic. The Colonies had refiſted ; they 
had declared themſelves Independent ; they were 
ſecr retly, and would ſoon be openly aſſiſted by our 
enemies: all this had been foretold ; and all this had i 
happened: minority would now venture to make ! 
one more aſſertion, which was, that America Was 
loſt for ever. | | 

One method only remained to extricate this coun- wit 
try from the difficulties wherein it was involved, it 
and to prevent ſtill greater. This was, to recal pt 
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our armies from America, and to repeal all the acts 
obnoxious to that people. This, perhaps, might 
induce them to a re- union; but ſhould they refuſe 
to return any more to a ſtate of ſubordination to 
Britain, ſtill it were wiſer to acknowledge their in- 
dependency, and to unite with them upon a footing 


of parity, than to continue ſhedding their blood, 
together with our own, to no other purpoſe, than 


to ſatiate a baſe and unprofitable reſentment, 
A war with the whole Houſe of Bourbon, and 


perhaps with other powers, would be the inevitable 


conſequence of continuing hoſtilities in America; 


but ſuch a war at preſent, would no longer reſem- 


ble thoſe we had formerly waged with the Princes 
of that family. Powerful as they were at that time, 


they would ſtill be much more formidable now 


that the ſtrength of America would be thrown into 


their ſcale. It was a ſorrowful, but a true reflection, 


that one half of the Britiſh nation, was become an 
inſtrument in the hands of our natural enemies, 
with ' which moſt effectually to diſtreſs the other. 
Impelled by theſe cogent reaſons, it was the duty 
of every man who felt them, to oppoſe an addreſs 
approving of meaſures which muſt, if perſiſted 
in, terminate in calamities, that would give ſuch 
deadly wounds to Britain, as might prove incur- 
able, and bring her to ſuch a ſtate of debility, as 
would, from one of the firſt powers in the world, 


reduce her to hold but a ſecondary rank among the 
European nations. ED 


The addreſs was juſtified on the other fide in all 
its parts, as founded upon equity, prudence, and 
ſpirit. Nothing was recommended by it, that tend- 
ed to oppreſs the Americans: no more was to be re- 
quired of them than a return tv the ſame obedience, 
which every other Britiſh ſubje& was bound to 
pay. Was it, in the mean time, conſiſtent with 
the wiſdom, in which this nation ſo juſtly dae 
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ſelf, to throw away the fruits of the infinite cares 
and expences it had beſtowed upon the Colonies, 


while any hope remained of reclaiming them from 
their defection? To give them up, would be to 


reſign the wealth, the ſtrength, and the import- 


ance of Great Britain : they were evidently at 
Fake in the preſent. conteſt; were the iſſue of it 
contrary to what was hoped by all well. wiſhers to 
their country, its fall and degradation ane be the 
neceflary conſequen ce. 
It was equally repugnant to that idea of] courage, 
ſo much boaſted of in the Britiſh-nation, to be terri- 
fied out of their rights by threats, or by reſiſtance. 
The firſt was unworthy of their notice; and the ſe- 
cond it became them to overeome by that valour 
which had ſo long been the dread of their enemies. 
The queſtion was now, who ſhould be maſters of 
America; whether Britain, that had founded, nur- 
tured, and protected its Colonies there, during the 
ſpace of near tuo centuries, ſhould ſtill retain them; 
or whether thoſe Colonies, now arrived at maturity, 
ſnould ſpurn at the hand that had-raifed them, and 
plunge the dagger into the boſom of their parent 
ſtate? Would any one that was not an enthuſiaſt in 
republican principles, and an advocate of political 
licentiouſneſs, deny this to be a fair ſtatement of 
the queſtion? too” 
There was a morality. i in public, as well as in 
private tranſactions. Nations were bound to each 
other by ties of gratitude, no leſs than individuals; 


all and when they ſwerved from their. duty, were equal- 
and ly deſerving: of cenſure. . The frequent breach of 
nd- this duty did not diminiſh its heinouſneſs : it was 
re- indeed become ſo common, that unreflecting peo- 
nce, ple thought it hardly merited notice, and claimed, 
| 10 as it were, A fort of tacit allowance from the gene- 
with rality of its practice. But ſuch people ought to be 
d it- told, that neither habit nor tes Hogg can give a 
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ſanction to iniquity. The more common the crime 
the greater the ſcandal. Nations ought no more 
to be exempted from condemnation when they de- 
viate from rectitude, than the moſt obſcure indiyi. 
„mal i of a be ie tes 

Upon this principle the inhabitants of the Colo- 
- nies were guilty of great undutifulneſs and ingrati- 
rude, in denying the requeſt of their parent ſtate, 
to aſſiſt her in the difficulties ſhe had incurred on 
the joint account of both. To ſay that the mono- 
poly of their trade was a ſufficient compenſation for 
what ſhe had done on their behalf, was a fallacious 
aſſertion: they were a: part of the empire, and 
ought, in juſtice, to contribute to the utmoſt of 
their abilities to its common exigencies, as well 
as this country. But this they moſt certainly had 
not done. While preſſures of every kind fell upon 
the inhabitants of Britain, thoſe of the Colonies en- 
joyed an eaſe and proſperity, ſuch as no people on 
earth had ever been recorded to have experienced, 
Severe indigence was the lot of multitudes in this 
iſland: the poor's rate bore ample teſtimony of what 
numbers were in want; but the Americans knew no 
diftrefles of this kind ; they were well houſed, well 
fed, and well clad; and whoever was induſtrious, 
was {ure to lead a comfortable life. 

This was an unanſwerable proof, that the people 
of Britain exerted themſelves. much more for the 
common good of the empire than thoſe of her Co- 
lonies. It was therefore a reaſonable argument 
in favour of the demands made by the Britiſh 
legiſlature upon the Colonies. Their refuſal was 
not founded upon equitable motives. The internal 
felicity and opulence of which they were poſſeſſed, 
| manifeſted a much greater ability to bear additional 
taxes than the comparative circumitances of indi- 
viduals in Britain. 15 
. But 
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But the ſeaſon for arguing was over; the Ameri- 
cans had bid us defiance, and were become our ene- 
mies; the ſword was therefore to decide: it was now 
to be ſeen, whether we could reduce them to obe- 


dience by ſuperior force. Were this to fail, it would 
be vain to try any other expedient. They were ex- 


perimentally found to be ungovernable but through 


fear. Lenity and forbearance had been tried to no 


effect; and had only prompted them to raiſe in their 
audaciouſneſs, and to aſſume the ſtile of dictators 


in their correſpondence with government. It had 


been carried on indeed under the title of humble re- 


monſtrances and petitions ; but theſe could not con- 


ceal the haughtineſs and obſtinacy of their diſpo- 
fitions, nor the determination that was apparent 
through all their pretences of attachment, to render 


Britain ſubſervient to their own conveniency, and 


to conſult her intereſts no further than they could 
be made conducive to their own, exolufively of all 
confiderations of the far heavier weight of burthens 
and expences borne by Britain, for the defence and 
protection of the whole empire. 

It was yet time to aſſert our national dignity and 
ſupremacy z. we were in full ſtrength and vigour; 


the reſources of this country, though they had been 
tried to a great extent, were far from exhauſted. 
They could not be employed upon a more eritical 
and neceffary occaſion than the preſent. 

Miniſtry, had a right to demand unanimity, and 


to call upon oppoſition to deſiſt from thwarting 
the meaſures that were purſuing againſt America. 
Whatever truth had been contained in ſome of their 


| predictions, they had erred eggregiouſly in the prin- 


cipal point of the diſpute, by deny ing the intention 


of the Colonies to caſt off the ſovereignty of this 


country. It was incumbent upon all good ſubjects, 


after ſuch a proof of inſincerity, to place no further 


confidence 1 in the proteſtations, of whatever kind, 
X 2 that 
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that might eome from America. While they con- 
3 on the footing of ſubjects dine. 
ing fot their rights; people might be excuſed for 
Pleadzng in their favour; but they had how forfeited 
all right to patronage in this-country 5 = and to eſpouſe 
their cauſe at prefent, could hardly be conſidered 
in any ofieright” nes chat of diſaffection mw dit- 
J0yalty 11: 0529 467685 

It was baſe and indes to FS selir this: circum- 
ſtances of the nation as-deplorable' and deſperate. 
Such ideas could only incuilcate deſpondeney, which 
ougght not to be admitted at the worſt of times: men 
of true ſpirit would preſerve hope in the midſt of 
adverfity; and real friends to their country would 
never encourage deſpair; but the teſtof Patriotiſm 
in thoſe who patroniſed the Americans, ſeemed of 
why to conſiſt in repreſchtiig E Britain as at t che loweſt 
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The ſuceeſſes of the last canyon in Auer 
afforded a well-grounded proſpect of ſertling affairs 
Xo our fatisfaCtion : A ſp itired proſecution of the 
| bufineſs in hand would ſpeedily conclude it. None 
but enemies to their country would throw any ob- 
ſtacles in the way of ſo deſirable an object, as that 
Of humbling her foes,” whether they dwelt in Eu- 
rope or on the continent of America; whether they 
were foreign nations, long uſed to rivalſhip-and en- 
mity, or a people fprung from the ſame origin as 
ourſelves, and emboldeneC by that flouriſhing fitu- 
ation in which we had placed them; to make the 
firſt eſſay of THRU: repgth. 8 30 chole from whom 
it was derived; © 31472 15 
Much was threaten! fro abi6dd , * and- great 
terrors held out; that ocoaſion would be taken from 
theſe unhappy broils, to do Great Britain irreparable 
damage, either by fomenting them, or by attacking 
us in the: abſence of our fleets and armies. But the 
 Pridenee: of Ss 920 fully obviated theſe 
objections. 
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objections. A ſufficient force was preparing to face 
all dangers at home; and the proſperity of our arms 
abroad had, it was well known, caſt a damp on all 
the partiſans of the Americans throughout Europe. 
However well they might wiſh them, the moſt in- 
veterate of our foes- would not venture to engage 
in ſo diſtant a quarrel, until they ſaw better liens 
of its terminating to the Sang f of out oppo- 
nents. 13: 4 

We were now in the career of victory ; it would 
betray weakneſs and imbecility to be driven out of 
it by mere apprehenſions. The object in purſuit 

was of ſuch conſequence, that we could not deſert” 
it, either in honour or intereſt. It was the preſerva- 
tion of thoſe poſſeſſions, on which ſo great a pro- 
portion of our commerce and our ſtrength was 
founded. We ſhould not therefore relinquiſh them, 
until every effort had been made to retain them: 
To act other wiſe would juſtly ſubject us to the im- 
putation of a heartleſs and puſilanimous people. 
If it were not to be our misfortune to loſe theſe va- 
luablę dominions, ſtill we ought not to put it in the 
f power of our enemies to ſay, that we loſt them for 
want of courage to defend them. 

What countenance could we bring to a treaty of BH 
accommodation with the Americans, the very mo- "14 
ment, as it were, after they had done us the greateſt ll 
injury they were able? Had a treaty been adviſable _ 
before, it was no longer practicable at preſent, un- 9 
leſs we meant to condeſcend to the loweſt degree of id 
humiliation. But the preſervation of our honour | 
was of more importance than even that of America. j 

Admitting that we had acted erroneouſly in our for- f 
mer proceedings with the Colonies, their preſent 9 
behaviour counterbalanced all the grievances of | 
which they complained. At all events, we had a | 
clear right to make good our claims to the partici- i 
pation of thole benefits, the proſpect of enjoy ing 0 

X 3 | which, | 
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which, had induced us, in common with ſo many 
other nations, to found colonies in this newly diſco- 
vered part of the world. 

The people at large were now greatly alienated 
from the Americans : however they might once 
have been inclined to favour them, they were full 
of reſentment at their late conduct. The declara- 

tion of Independency had entirely altered their opi- 

nion of the Coloniſts; and they were heartily diſ- 
poſed to concur in any meaſures, in order to compel | 
them to ſubmiſſion. 

With ſo many reaſonable motives, to perſiſt in 
the determination to reduce the Colonies to obedi- 
ence, it was but juſt to approve of an addreſs that 
recommended it. The general ſenſe of the nation 
coincided with the opinion of the majority in Par- 
liament upon this occaſion: and an unanimity of 
this nature had always been conſidered as a proof of 
rectitude in the conduct adopted by miniſtry. 
The conclufion of theſe debates was, that the 
addreſs was carried in the Houſe of Lords, by 
ninety-one votes to twenty-fix ; and in the Houſe of 
eee by two hundred and Wi two to eighty- 
three. 

Various, in the mean time, were the ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions of people relating to the ſituation 
of public affairs. Though a majority aſſented to 

the propriety of compulſive meaſures in America, 
pet their approbation was not given with that 

warmth and fervour which uſually accompanies a 
declaration of hoſtilities againſt the known and long 
ævowed enemies of this country. The idea of that 
object for which they were to contend, was not ſuf- 
ficiently powerful to awaken much reſentment. The 
vaſt diſtance of the ſcene of action, and the re- 
moteheſs of immediate peril, rendered people leſs 
attentive to the tranſactions that were taking place, 
and leſs alarmed at their conſequences than 2. 
rea 
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real importance required a een nation to have 


been. 


Thoſe who chiefly intereſted themſclves in the 
buſineſs, were ſuch as hoped for large contributions 
from America, to alleviate the public burthens at 
home. Theſe were the moſt numerous. This be- 
ing a clear and diſtinct idea, obtained of courſe the 
moſt extenſive influence. Others again, were actu- 


ated by motives of zeal for the glory of the nation, 


which they thought would ſuffer a diminution by 
yielding in a conteſt with its Colonies. There 
were alſo great numbers who profeſt themſelves 
unable to decide which of the two contendants, 


Britain or America, were moſt juſtifiable in their 


reſpective pretenſions. Theſe are a kind of 
neutrality, and ſeemed to be totally indifferent about 
the ſucceſs of either party. 

Nor ſhould it be forgotten, that the ſpirit of dif. 
fipation, and the eagerneſs in the 2 of plea« 
ſure which had for ſome years ſo ſtrongly charac- 
teriſed the nation, operated at this period in a 
marked and ſtriking manner. So violent was this 
propane ty, that nothing but amuſement was allow- 

d of in company, among many of the politeſt 
claſſes; and that politics eſpecially were excluded 
from all genteel converſation. 

Among perſons of this deſcription it was univer- 


tally remarked, that a paſſive acquieſcence in the 


views and meaſures of adminiſtration was the reign- 

ing maxim. But as it aroſe from no other motive 
than the fear of being interrupted in their favourite 
purſuits. by party diſquiſitions, they ſeemed in ge- 
neral to be little affected by the good or ill fortune 
of either fide, _ 

That diviſion of the people which eſpouſed the 
cauſe of the Americans, was incomparably more 
animated than any other. They had from the be- 
ginning of the conteſt acquired this charaCter, and 
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they continued to preſerve it. They dreaded the 


ſucceſs of miniſterial meaſures in America, from an 
apprehenſion of the danger that would reſult from 
it. to the liberties. of this country. In this perſua. 


ſion, they were indefatigable in repreſenting every- 


where the neceſſity of putting an end to the diſ- 
pute. They conſidered it as ruinous in every ſhape: 
ſhould the Britiſh arms prevail, though this might 
redound to the reputation of Britain, it would even- 
tually, by a chain of cauſes not difficult to unfold, 
occafion, in all likelihood, the loſs of freedom: 


Should America, on the contrary, be ſucceſsful, the 


dignity of Britain would be hurt, and its luftre tar- 
niſhed among the nations. The dilemma was equally 
perplexing either way; and the only expedient to 


avoid it, was a reconciliation with America, found- 


ed upon terms of reciprocal equality, before the 


operations of the war had decided the ſuperiority in 


the field. Such were. the ſentiments and wiſhes ot 
A conſiderable, part of the nation, 


„ 


8 


by Lord John Cavendiſh, for a reviſal of all thoſe 


* mn, 


Parliamentary Tranſaftions relating 1 to America. 
eee ee, e 


HORTL Y after the meeting of Parkiiinbve; 
a motion was made in the Houſe of Commons, 


atts by which the Colonies thought themſelves: ag 
rieved. 


The reaſon he alledged for making this motion 
was, that ſuch a reviſal would come very effectually 


in aid of the proclamation iſſued by the commifſſion- 
ers in America, by which the people in the Colo- 
nies were given to underſtand, that the Crown would 
concur in ſuch a meaſure, _ 


It was neceflary, he obſerved, that Patliament | 


ſhould as ſpeedily as poſfible confirm this declara- 
tion, Whatever propoſals were made to the Ame- 
ricans on the part of adminiſtration, they would not 
be credited without this additional ſanction, It would 


remove all miſtruſt, and eſtabliſh that confidence, 


without which no negociation could proceed. If it 
was therefore ſeriouſly meant to fulfil the purpoſes 


of the declaration, miniſtry ought cheerfully to 


concur 1n this motion. 
It was however oppoſed with great warmth, — 


The arguments alledged againſt it were, that to 
take up Tuch a diſcuſſion at the preſent, might em- 


baraſs the commiſſioners, and impede a negociation 


that was perhaps commenced, and already in ſome 


forwardneſs, If they had begun, they ought to be 


left to conclude it. Being on the ſpot, they were 


beſt judges how to conduct a treaty with the Colo- 
niſts, 
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_— , and what conceſſions might be granted or with- 
held | 

In the ſequel of the debate occaſioned by this mo- 
tion, it was aſſerted by miniſtry, that until the Con- 
gre ſs had reſcinded the declaration of independency, 

no treaty could be entered into with America. 

Such an aſſertion was violently cenſured by oppo- 
fition. It was no leſs than a denunciation of war, 
and all its calamities, unleſs the Americans im plicitly 
admitted the prineipal point now in litigation, with 
out any preliminary ſtipulation. 

The moſt haughty and arbitrary Princes had con- 
deſcended to treat with their revolted ſubjects, not- 
withſtanding they had renounced their allegiance. 
Philip the Second of Spain, treated with the people 
of the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
after they had abjured his authority, and declared 
tbemſelves independent: he was not above making 
propoſals to them, and promiſing to reſtore them to 
all their rights. 

Inftances of the ſame kind might be adduced 
from all hiſtories : our own afforded enough to ſhew 
the impropriety and raſhneſs of ſuch an aſſertion, 
which was utterly inconſiſtent with ſound policy, 
and tended to produce the molt fatal conſequences. 


Other reaſonings were alſo adduced in ſupport of 


the motion; but it was nevertheleſs rejected by a 
majority of one hundred and nine to forty- ſeven. 
This rejection exaſperated the minority to a vio- 
lent degree. They how ſeemed to have formed a 
determination to drop entirely the conteſt with mi- 
niſtry upon all queſtions relating to America. They 
avowedly withdrew whenever any were propoſed; 


and, from this period, left the Houſe to the full and 


undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the majority. 


In order to juſtify this ſeceſſion, it was alledged | 


that an attendance in the Houſe upon theſe matters, 
| was 


„ -- 


was ineffectual and nugatory; the weight of num 
bers was irreſiſtible, and baffled all arguments. It 
was a degrading office always to contend with a cer- 
tainty of being defeated. ' Diſcuſſion was vain where 


time when reaſoning was liſtened to, and had its due 
influence; but as experience had ſhown that time 


than to undergo the fatigue of a fruitleſs oppoſition. 
They had for years laboured to convince their op- 
ponents of the dangers into which they were about 
to precipitate this country; but finding it impoſ- 
fible to ſtem the torrent of a deluded multitude, they 
would defift for the preſent, and wait with patience 


until the phrenzy of the day had ſubſided, and peo- 


ple were brought to a cool conſideration of things, 


| either through their own timely reflection, or the 
conviction enforced upon them by diſagreeable 
) events. „%ꝙꝙC 00 
The ſeaſon was not yet come for the nation to be 
4 undeceived. It was the intereſt of ſo many to con- 
s WE tiue the deception, that it would laſt till an accu- 


, mulation of calamities had oppreſſed the public to 
ſuch a degree, as to be felt by all degrees. Until 


benefits which were held out to thoſe who could fur- 


ſo degenerate, that no man could have an opinion 


tion, when compared to its preſent increaſe. 4t was 
then temporary and occaſional, but it was now re- 
duced into ſyſtem ; it pervaded all ranks and pro- 
ged feſſions. Means were found to make them all ſub- 
ers, N ſervient to the purpoſes of miniſtry ; ſuch amazing 
was numbers were benefited by their meaſures, that till 


defeats, 


people's votes were pre-determined. There was a 


was no more, it was wiſer to acquieſce in ſilence, 


then, individuals ſeemed too generally diſpoſed to 
ſubmit to miniſterial influence, and to graſp at thoſe 


ther the deſigns of men in power. The times were 
of his own, with ſafety to his intereſt or pretenſions 


in public affairs. The venality ſo much complain- 
ed of in former days, was an object of no confidera- 


ſecure ſuch perſons as were accuſed, or ſuſpected 


% 
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defeats, diſappointments, and loſſes of every kind, 
had diſabled them from purſuing. their ſchemes any 
longer, they were ſure of a ready ſupport from thoſe 
whom they employed in their execution. 

For theſe reafons, minority judged it neceſſary to 
refuſe! their preſence to tranſactions which they dif. 

proved of, and could not hinder. They would re- 
ferve themſelves for a more probable opportunity of 


being able to do fervice to their country. When 
they perceived that adverfity had, as uſual, opened 


the eyes of men, they would then come forth again, 


and endeavour, if poſſible, to remedy the evils 

Which it was not now in their power to prevent.— 
Such was the apology | made "uy the minority for 
their feceflion. 


The ſtrength of ay was now become ſo de- 
ciſive, that whatever was propoſed was immedi- 


ately approved of, and carried without any oppo- 


fition or debate, Never had thoſe at the helm met 


with more accord and acquieſcence i in the moſt ſuc- 


ceſsful Kras. 
The number of ſeamen was now increaſed to forty- 


ive thouſand for the enſuing year; and the expence 


of the navy amounted to four millions two hundred 
and ten thouſand pounds, including the ordinary, 
the building and repairing of ſhips, and a million 


5 that was voted to diſcharge the debt of the navy. 


The expences of the land ſervice were not leſs 
enormous: their amount was near three millions, 


excluſive of the extraordinaries of the preceding 


year, which exceeded twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds, beſides new contracts for additional troops 
from Germany, together with the half-pay liſt, and 
the penſioners of Chelſea. 

A bill was alſo paſſed for granting commiſſions 
to fit out private ſhips againſt the Americans. This 
was followed by another to empower the Crown to 
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of high treaſon, committed either in America, or at 
ſea;*'By'rhe proviſions of this bill, they were liable 
to be detained 1n cuſtody without bail or trial, while 
the lau continued in force: it was reſerved to the 
Pry: Council only to admit them to either. 
This bill, however, did not paſs without oppo- 
ſrion and ſevere animadverſion. It was contended, 
that no legitimate or obvious: reaſon ſubſiſted for 
inveſting the Crown with ſo unuſual a power.— 
There was no rebellion, either exiſting or appre- 
hended, in any part of Britain or of Ireland. Such 
an extraordinafy meature' could only be tolerated in 


caſes of great domeſtic danger, when the realm or 


conſtitution were immediately threatened ; but nei- 
ther of theſe could be pleaded in the preſent- i in- 
ſtance. The coercive meaſures already taken againſt 
the Americans, were amply ſufficient, without any 
further addition; and the ſafety of the kingdom 
was amply provided for by the vaſt force by ſea and 
land, now in commiſſion, and the readineſs with 
which a now well e milka nh be callen 
forth. | o S111 

The operations of this bill were Jo an 1 alarming 
nature. It would augment the animoſity of the 
Americans, and excite them to retaliate, by adopt- 
ing meaſures of the like nature. This would em- 
bitter the minds of both parties, already exaſperat- 
ed in a high degree. It would increaſe the rage 


with which hoſtilities were exerciſed, and render 


men implacable on either ſide. 

A variety of other arguments were alledged ie 
the bill; the tendency of which was to ſhow the 
danger ariſing from it to the liberty of the ſubject, 

The reply of miniſtry was, that all theſe allega- 
tions were the effect of groundleſs diſcontent, and of 
a determination to oppoſe every meaſure of govern- 


ment, however prudent and well-founded. The end 


of the bill an evidently be no other than to ſeize 


and 
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and impriſon perſons guilty: of treaſonable actions in 
the Colonies, or on the ſeas, or who acted contraty 
to their allegiance. Thofe who were innocent of 
| „ ſuch practices had nothing to dread; but ſurely it 
3 was confiltent both with law and reaſon, to appre- 
=: hend all perſons both at home and abroad, who were 
Juſtly ſuſpected of holding a traiterous correſpond- 
ence with the Coloniſts, by ſupplying them with 
| money, or other means of reſiſtance; or by convey- 
Wh ing improper intelligence to then. 
| Alfter a long and violent debate, the bill paſſed, 
by a majority of one hundred and ninety-five to 
3 forty-three-: to fo inconſiderable and ſlender a force 
1 | was oppoſition now reduced upon this occaſion ; 
which numbers imagined would have called up a 
much greater liſt of opponents. 
As petition. was preſented by the city of London 
againſt this bill, reprobating it in the moſt pointed 
terms, and declaring it unconſtitutional, and ſubver- 
ſive of the moſt valuable rights of the people, ſub- 
jecting them to arbitrary proceedings, and putting 
them vut of the protection of the law. 8 
Great complaints were alſo made of the profuſion 
that accompanied the expence of the American war. 
The extraordinaries of the laſt year, for the opera- 
tions by land and ſea, amounted to no leſs than two 
millions one hundred and ſeventy thouſand pounds; 
a ſum exceeding the largeſt appropriated to thoſe 
ſervices in any year of the laſt war, notwithſtanding 
the prodigious fleets and armies that were maintained 
in ſo many parts of the world. „ 
The accounts were repreſented as purpoſely intri- 
cate and obſcure, in order to fatigue the attention, 
and deter people from an examination. The bene- 
fits allowed to contractors were {aid to be enormous, 
and paſt all ſufferance; their charges were admit- 
ted, without a due inſpection, and their accounts 
wanted that explicitneſs which alone could mcc: 
. | then: 
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them clear, and youch for their authenticity. The 
rate of tonnage had been raiſed upon government 
without apparent neceſſity; that of rum was beyond 
the market - price; and other articles had been 
over-rated in the ſame manner. Thoſe who had 


furniſhed the army with proviſions, experienced ſe- 
vere complaints, on account of their bad quality, 
and, conſequently unwholeſomeneſs.” 
The miniſtry was at great pains to anſwer and in- 


validate all theſe charges. A minute and laborious - 
detail of the various branches of public expendi- 

ture was laid before the Houſe, and every explana- 
tion uſed, in order to juſtify the manner in which 


the public money had been expended. , From-the 
comparative. prices at large, paid in other dealings 
and tranſactions. it was deduced, that the coſt of 
the various articles purchaſed for the ſervice of go- 
vernment, did not exceed the current demand tor 


them elfewhete, and that they had been procured | 


upon fair and reaſonable terms. The hire of ſhip- 
ping, for inſtance, had not been advanced in the 
degree that had been objected; the price paid for 


tranſports, though greater than that given in time 


of peace, was far from inequitable: inſurance had 
riſen; the wages of ſeamen were more than twice 
as large as uſual ; none but the beſt built veſſels 
were taken up by government; they were well 
manned and equipped, and always fitted out for de- 
fence, This increaſe of wages and addition - of 


hands, obliged the owners of veſſels to raiſe their 
demands on tonnage proportionably, otherwiſe they 


would be loſers. . 1265 

Various objections were made to the accounts 
given of the employment of the immenſe ſums le- 
vied upon the public. But what oppoſition bore 
heavieſt upon, was the beſtowing of contracts upon 
the members of parliament. The moſt harſh and 
leyere animadverſions were made on this practiee 
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it was open and direct bribery; it gave miniſtry an 


opportunity of purchaſing votes in that Houſe to 


an alarming extent; as every time a new contract 
became neceſſary, the great profits reſulting from 
it excited the avidity of new competitors, and laid 


them open to miniſterial influence in a manner 


rant undeniable and ſcandalous. This was one 
the conſequenees of the American war, and none 
of the leaſt pernicious, as it had created a new fund 
wherewith to. r the: ee eee of the 
le- „ dd tn din $076 f 

But, exeluſive of thi evi; vit produced ace 
no leſs detrimental in its effects to the pecuniary in- 
tereſt, of the public, than detrimental to its morals, 
It not only ſubjected the member:thus bribedato tho 


miniſter's command, but it teciprocally laid the mi. 


niſter himſelf under the neceſſity of conniving» at 
the malverſation of the perſon whoſe adherence: to 


his meaſures he had purchaſed." What was this but 


a mutual toleration of iniquity on both ſides? the 
more offenſive, as it was carried on in; thetface: of 
day, and in defiance, as it were, of that integrity, 
which ought at leaſt to ſubſiſt in appearance; if not 


jn reality, among individuals who pretended o elaim 
the reſpect and eſteem of their conſtituents, as well 


as their obedience... - + 

To-this it was es That betas 3 
ence had beem gi ven to auy member of that. Houſe, 
merely upon that account, in: the making of con- 
tracts. Agreements of this nature had invariably 
been made with perſons whoſe line of -life rendered 
them moſt proper to be truſted with the huùſineſs 
aſſigned to them, and moſt likely to fulfil their ob- 
ligations. As the wiſdom of the nation had judged 
fit to admit men; of, mercantile education and buſi- 
neſs into that, houſe, there could be ho improprieij 
in applying to them in ſuch caſes, as ſoon as to any 


others. 11 Their:prebity was not ethe em, their 
| av ji 8 
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a ſeat in Parliament; and they were as much enti- 
tled to benefit by their profeſſion as other indivi- 
duals. 

Every contract had been conducted with as much 
caution and economy on the fide of government, 
as was compatible with the diligence and exertions 
exacted from thoſe who were employed. The moſt 
advantageous terms had been inſiſted upon, and ob- 
tained, that could poſſibly be deviſed or expected. 
Every individual's circumſtances had been duly 
weighed, and his reſponfibility and character duly 
aſcertained, previous to his being truſted. If any 
deficiencies had happened, they were owing to un- 
avoidable accidents, and to ſuch fortuitous cauſes 
as could neither be foreſeen nor obviated in the or- 
dinary courſe of things. 


employing of members of Parliament in the quality 
of contractors, to the neceſſity of procuring abet- 
tors of the American war. Miniſtry was ſupported 


ſort to preſerve its ſuperiority over oppoſition. The 
number of thoſe who approved of that meaſure, ex- 
cluſive of thoſe gentlemen who were poſſeſſed of 
contracts, was ſuthcient to conſtitute an incompara- 
ble majority. Had even thoſe gentlemen, inſtead 
of adhering to government, formed a part of the 
minority, they were ſo few, that little ſtrengrh would 
have accrued from their addition to it. But it was 
now become the maxim of oppofition to attribute 
whatever was unfortunate. or blameable, to the 
plans that did not coincide with -their opinions.— 
But whatever epithets they might affix to the con- 


it, till events more concluſive than thoſe to which 
minority were ſo often appealing, had decided 
Whoſe conduct was moſt deſerving of approbation. 

Vor. II. No. 12. = i This 


It was equally unjuſt and abſurd, to chat thi | 


by a majority that needed no allurements of that 


duct of miniſtry, ſuch as were diſcreet and circum- 
ſpect in delivering their judgment, would ſuſpend 
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| bf This debate on contracts and contractors, ended 
1 for a while the Parliamentary diſcuſſions relating to 
America. It was not till towards the cloſe of the 
EF - ſedſſion, that an effort was again attempted to bring 
| about a xeconciliation between Great Britain and her 
o 5 
His advanced age, and infirm ſtate of health, had 

of late prevented the Earl of Chatham from taking 
| an active part in the diſputes that were agitating 
| both Houſes of Parliament. He viewed with an 
1 unfeigned concern, the dangers that threatened a 
kingdom, the counci!s of which he had once direct- 
ed with fo much ſucceſs and glory. He determi- 
ned again to come forth from his retreat, and en- 
deavour, weak and debilitated as he was, to influ- 
ence by the powers of his eloquence, and the till 
greater weight of his character, the contending 


7 

parties to drop their animoſity, and liſten to terms A 

of accommodation. The failure of his former at; : 
tempts did not diſcourage him, though he knew, 
experimentally, the obſtructions that he ſhould R 
have to contend with, yet the firmneſs of his diſpo- 1 

| fition was proof againſt them all. 4 
55 _ He repaired to the Houſe of Lords on the thir- 5 
| tieth of May, and in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 

Wl 4 pathetic terms, moved for an addreſs to the © 
Throne, to repreſent the deep regret and ſorrow 0 

with which they beheld the diſtracted ſituation of e: 

the once flouriſhing and triumphant empire of Bri- E 

tain, but now menaced with impending. ruin, from fa 

the continuation of the unnatural war with her Co- A 


lonies; to adviſe that ſpeedy and effectual meaſures MW ne 
ſhould be taken for putting a ſtop to ſuch fatal hoſ- de 
tilities, upon the only. juſt and ſolid foundation, a MW (: 
removal of grievances, and to fignify their readi- WW ty, 
| | neſs and defire to concur in that neceſſary work with ra 
all cheerfulneſs and diſpatch, as the only means of 
regaining the affections of the Britiſh Colonies, a pr; 
| 1 woah 
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of ſecuring to Great Britain the commercial ad van- 


tages of thoſe valuable poſſeſſions. To heal and to 
redreſs, would be more confiſtent with the dignity 


and majeſty of the Royal character, and more pre- 


valent over the minds of a free people, than the ri- 
gour of chaſtiſement, and the horrors of war, which 
hitherto had only ſerved to ſharpen the reſentment 
and conſolidate the union of the Coloniſts againſt the 
Britiſh nation, and if continued, muſt end in a total 
and final diſſolution of all ties between them. 

He then entered into an explanation of the intent 
of his motion, which was to repeal all the obnoxi- 
ous acts relating to America, paſſed ſince the laſt 
peace, and to confirm to them eſpecially the right 


of diſpoſing of their own money. This, he ſaid, 


was coming to the point ſpecifically; ſuch an ex- 
plicit conceſſion was a herald of peace, and would 


open the way for treating. Though much would 


remain to be ſettled, yet a preliminary of this kind 
would be ſuch an earneſt of the ſincerity and good 
diſpoſition of Parliament, as would remove the 
principal impediments to an accommodation, and 
accelerate the concluſion of it without further re- 
Fer or difficulty. 

He inſiſted with great earneſtneſs, upon the ne- 
ceſſity of adopting the meaſure he propoſed, with- 
out delay. The preſent fituation of Great Britain 
expoſed her to the moſt imminent danger from the 
Houſe of Bourbon: a few weeks might decide our 
fate as a nation; a treaty between France and the 
Americans would be that final deciſion; we ſhould 
not only loſe the immenſe advantages which we had 
derived from the vaſt and increafing trade of out 
Colonies, but that commerce, and all thoſe advan- 
tages, would be thrown into the hands of our natu- 
ral and hereditary enemies. 

After ſtating ſeveral particulars to ſhow the im- 
practicability of reducing America by force of arms, 

| þ And 
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and the pernicious conſequences of ſuch a conqueſt, 


were it practicable; and deſcribing the difficulties 
and diſtreſſes which had been brought upon the pub- 
lic, by engaging in hoſtilities, he concluded by 
ſaying, that America was contending with Great 


Britain under the maſked: battery of France, which 


would open upon this contry as ſoon as ſhe per- 
ceived that we were ſufficiently weakened for her 


purpoſe, and found herſelf duly prepared for war.“ 


Lord Chatham's motion was ſeconded with much 


| .eloquence and energy by ſeveral of the other Lords 


in the oppoſition. It was no leſs vigorouſly reſiſted 
by thoſe on the fide of adminiſtration. The prin- 
cipal argument they employed, was, that America 
from the commencement of the diſpute, had taken 
a ſettled reſolution to conclude it by a total renun- 
ciation of this country's authority, It was a defign 
long premeditated. If the preſent, cauſes of alterca- 
tion had not ariſen, other pretexts would have been 


found to quarrel with Great Britain. There was no 


reaſon to doubt they had been excited to act in the 
manner they had done, by the enemies of this na- 
tion, with a view to embroil and keep us occupied 
at home, while they were left at leifure to purſue 
their ſchemes without moleſtation on our part. 
Such a determination in the Coloniſts being once 
admitted, as it was certainly apparent from every 
circumſtance attending the conteſt, it would be no 


| leſs unavailing than unworthy of the chatacter of a 


magnanimous people, to make conceſſions that 
would only produce further demands. But it was 
nugatory at preſent to be making any proffers; none 
would be accepted, until the arms of Britain had 
humbled their pride: that was the moſt effectual 
preliminary to a peace: until the Colonies were 
convinced that they ſhould not be able to make good 
their independency, they would maintain it. No- 
thing, therefore, ought to divert the attention of 

8 Britain 
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Britain from the meaſures ſhe had embraced: to 
them alone ſhe muſt now truſt for a recovery of the 


colonies ; and the only queſtion at this day was, 


whether the ſtrength of Britain was adequate to the 


end propoſed : the perſuaſion being for the affirma- 


tive, ſhe could not confiſtently with her dignity, 


any more than with her intereſt, avoid making a 


trial. She was called out.to the. field, and could 
not refuſe coming forth, without ſuffering diſgrace, 
and lofing her reputation, which was the greateſt of 
all lofles. | | : ab „ ATM : 8 
Whatever dangers might hereafter ariſe in the 
courſe of this quarrel, it ſtill behoved us to proceed 
with what we had begun. Dangers were the conco- 
mitants of all ſpirited proceedings: It was the 


knowledge of, and the determination to face them 
wherein true ſpirit conſiſted. We were engaged, 


it was true, in a perilous conteſt; but it was now 


ſafer to go forwards than to recede: by the firſt, 
we ſtood a chance of ſucceeding; but by the ſecond 


we tamely gave up every thing; which was a be- 
haviour that would deſervedly ſubject us to con- 
tempt, and expoſe us to greater inſults and dangers 
than thoſe we were ſhrinking from through ill: timed 
caution, or rather through à fruitleſs pufilanimity. 

Various other arguments were urged on either 
fide ; when, after an animated and intereſting de- 
bate, the queſtion being put, Lord Chatham's mo- 
tion was rejected upon a diviſion, by a majority of 
ninety-nine o twenty-eight. This concluded all 
debares relating to the affairs of America, during 


the preſent ſeſſions, 1 5 
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as 3 — would with Jeſs barns and ſuf- 
fering than they bad endured during the winter, 
when the rigour of the climate bs Jem againſt 
them, and was an effectual impediment to all at- 
tempts upon the enemy. 

Ide perſecution, to which the well affected to 
the Britiſh, government had been ſubjected rhrough- 
out the Colonies, had compelled great numbers to fly 

for refuge to the army at New York. They con- 
ſiſted not only of Americans, but of thoſe natives 
of Britain and Ireland, who had ſettled in that con- 

tinent previous to the preſent troubles, and whoſe 

attachment to their country would not permit them 
to yield obedience to the Congreſs. 

In order to render them as uſeful as poſſible, at 

a time when no ſource was to be neglected, ſuch 

.of them as were inclined to bear arms, met with 
every ſuitable encouragement, They contributed to fo 
recruit thoſe regiments which wanted their comple- 
ment; and a very conſiderable corps was formed 
of them ; which gradually augmented to ſome thou- 
ſands : they were officered by thoſe gentlemen who 
had been obliged to abandon their homes and pro- 
perty, for their adherence to the cauſe of Britain. 

They were placed upon the ſame footing as the 


troops on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment ; they were paid, 
clad, 
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clad, and ſubſiſted, and received every other ad- 
vantage to which the others were intitled. Seve- 
ral good purpoſes were anſwered by this meaſure: 
it relieved ftom diſtreſs ſuch as were entitled to ex- 

aſſiſtance. Inſtead of an incumbrance, they 

became ſerviceable in the cauſe for which they had 
ſuffered ; it opened a proſpect of deriving further 
aid to it from the additional numbers, whom the 
outrageouſneſs of party would expel from the dif- 
ferent Colonies; and it pointed out a place where 
thoſe who were deſirous of obtaining revenge for 
the ill treatment they had received, would be duly 
encouraged, and amply furniſhed with the means of 

ſeeking 1 It. 

Theſe people being thus abpatedd, were put 
under the command of GoVernor Tryon, in quality 
of General of the King's Provincial troops, by whom 
they were ſo well diſeiplined, and exerciſed with ſo 
much induſtry and diligence, that they became in a 
ſhort time of the higheſt utility. They replaced 
the regulars in all the poſts that required to be 
guarded, and acquitted themfelves completely in- 
all the duties of a garriſon, though they were not 
yet ſufficiently experienced to be brought into the 
field. This was the firſt meaſure of importance 
adopted previous to the ſubſequent campaign by 
General, now Sir William Howe; who had lately 
been decorated with the order of the Bath, for his 
ſervices duripg the laſt campaign. 

The Americans had, during the winter, erected 
mills, and collected large magazines, in a moun- 
tainous part of the province of New Vork, called 
Courtland Manor. Its proximity to the preſent 
ſeat of war, added to the natural ſtrength of its 
ſituation, rendered it very convenient for that en 
poſe. As it lay on the eaſtern borders of the North 
River, it commanded an eaſy communication on 
both ſides. Immenſe quantities of proviſions and 

S*- 4 ſtores 
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ſtores, had been. depoſited. there, as a place of the 
greate ſt ſafety, and which a very little defence could 
render inacceſſible, hos: | 
Peek's Kill, a place on the North River, at about 

fifty miles diſtance front New York, was the prin- 
cipal poſt of communication between the American 
army and its magazines. A plan was formed to ſur- 
Prize. this place; by which an entrance might be 
ſecured to the upper country, and their depofits 
ſeized or deſtroyed. This was the only method of 
coming at them: an open attack was impracticable 
from the difficulty of the ground, and the facility 
with which the enemy could have removed them, 
had they perceived ſuch a deſign. 

Colonel Bird, a bold and active officer, was placed 
Narch 23, At 'the head of this expedition. He 
1048 embarked with about five hundred 

men, under the protection of a frigate and ſome 
armed veſſels. On the diſcovery of his approach, 
the enemy not thinking the place they were in te- 
nable againſt, his force, and ſeeing, from the quick- 
neſs of his motions, that nothing could be moved 
off, retreated to a ſtrong paſs, two miles diſtant, 
after ſetting fire to the buildings, where the ſtores 
and proviſions had been laid up, in readineſs to be 
conveyed to their army. 

The troops landed without oppoſition ; $ but 

found, upon reconnoitring the enemy, that the pals 

he had eized, commanded the entrance into the 
mountains ſo effectually. that it could not poſhbly 
be forced. They returned to their veſſels, aftcr 
deſtroying all that was on ſhore, as well as a num- 
ber of baats belonging to the Provincials, that had 
heen, juſt laden with proviſions, and were on the 

Peint of. departure on their arrival. 

As the quantity oof. ſtores deſtroyed at Peeks 

Kill was not ſo confiderable as it was expected they 

| would have been found, further attempts were pro- 


at I ; jected, 
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jected, to penetrate into thoſe parts where they were 
depoſited. Intelligence was brought that large 
quantities were laid up at Danbury, and other 
towns and villages in the province of Connecticut, 
bordering upon Courtland Manor. 
Another expedition was hereupon propoſed for 
the purpoſe of deſtroy ing them, the command of 
which was given to Governor Tryon, whoſe acti- 
vity and diligence had been chiefly inſtrumental in 
proeuring the intelligence. He was aſſiſted on this 
occaſion by General Agnew and Sir William Erſ- 
kine, two brave and expert officers; and a body of 
two thouſand men were appointed to this ſervice. 
They embarked at New York, and croſſing the 
Sound between Long Iſland and Connecticut, they 
landed at Norwalk, a place in that province twenty 
miles from Danbury, the object of their deſtination. 
As that part of the country had no ſuſpicion of any 
attack, it was wholly unprepared for defence, and 
the troops received no moleſtation in their march to 
Danbury, where they arrived on the twenty-ſixth 
ot April. But they had not been there many hours, 
before they were apprized that numbers of the Pro- 
vincials were gathering on every ſide, and that they 
would ſhortly be ſurrounded if they made any ſtay. 
This rendered it neceſſary to uſe the utmoſt diſpatch 
in the execution of their intent. They accordingly 
ſet fire to the ſtore-houſes and magazines. Unhap- 
pily they could not prevent the flames from com- 
municating to the town of Danbury, which was 
entirely conſumed, 
After, performing this ſervice, they ſet out next 
morning for Ridgefield, in the midway between Dan- 
bury and the place where their ſhipping lay: but the 
enemy did not ſuffer them to retreat unmoleſted. 
Generals Wooſter, Arnold, and Silliman, happened 
to be in the neighbourhood. Upon intelligence of 
a party of Britiſn troops being landed, they exerted 
T7 | themſelves 
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themſelves with ſo much diligence, that a conſider- 


able body of the Militia and minute- men were col» 
lected in a few hours. At the head of theſe they 
determined to throw themſeves in the way of the 


Britiſh troops, and interrupt their march, till ſuf- 


ficient . CARING arrived to cut off their re- 


* treat. 


In order to effect this defign, General Wooſter 
followed them cloſe in their rear, hatraſſing and ob- 


hging them frequently to face abou to repel him, 


General Arnold propofed, on 'the other hand, to 
poſt himſelf at Ridgefield, through which the Bri- 


tiſb party was 5 — to paſs, intending here to 


make a vigorous ſtand, till further aſſiſtance could 
arrive. To this purpoſe he marched acroſs the coun- 
try with all ſpeed, and reached the town of Ridge- 
field before aun Horny troops could come up with 


bim. l 


In the mean time the Prövinoials under General 
Wooker preſſed them on every fide, making the 
moſt of 8 advantageous” poſition they could 
ſeize, and diſputing the ground upon every oppor- 


ranity. In this manner they greatly retarded the 
march of the: Britiſh troops, and obliged them to 


proceed with the utmoſt regularity and circum- 
ion. Notwithſtanding they were guarded on 


each of their flanks, as well as in their rear, with 


field pieces, that did no ſmall execution, yet the 


Provineials continued to gall them with their cond 
_ without ceflation, © 


Arriving at Ridgefield, they found a new enemy 
to encounter, General Arnold had ſo well improv- 
ed the ſhort ſpace of time fince' he had taken poſſeſ. 
fin of the ground, which was not a full hour, as 
to have thrown up fome works, behind which his 


men were advantageouſly poſted, and made a heavy 


fire on the Britiſh troops as they were advancing; 
but they were attacked with ſuch vigour, that they 
gave 


„c 
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gave way on all ſides; not, however, till after mak- 
ing a reſolute defence. General Arnold behaved on 
this occaſion with remarkable intrepidity : his horſe 
was ſhot under him, and a grenadier was coming 
up to pierce him with his bayonet, as he lay on 
the ground; but he recovered himſelf with great 
agility, and ſhot the grenadier dead upon his ap- 
roach. | . 
The Britiſh troops having made themſelves maſ- 
ters of Ridgefield, halted there in the night, and 
reſumed their march next morning. But the enemy 
was now ſtrongly reinforced; and had ſeized every 
ſpot of ground on the road rhat could be diſputed 
with advantage. The whole day was ſpent by the. 
Royaliſts in torcing their way through a number of 
dificulties. It was evening before they reached a 
riſing ground within gun-ſhot of their ſhipping. 
Here they formed in order of battle, and on the 
enemy's preparing to renew their attack, they 
charged them with their bayonets ſo ſuddenly, and 
with ſo much fury, that they were entirely broken, 
and obliged to retire at a diſtance, in order to recover 
themſelves. This gave an opportunity to the troops 
of reimbarking without further hindrance 

It was time to provide for their ſaſety by retreat. 
ing: their ammunition was totally expended; it 
conſiſted of fixty rounds a man on their ſetting out; 
from whence may be inferred the warmth and ac- 
tivity of the ſervice they were employed upon, 
The loſs on their fide in killed and wounded did not 
exceed one hundred and ſeventy; but that of the 
Provincials was much greater. Their principal 
loſs was that of General Wooſter, a brave and ex- 
perienced old officer, He had ſerved in the laſt 
and preceding wars, and had ſignalized himſelf on 
ſeveral occaſions. He had behaved upon this with ex- 
traodinary valour. Though in his ſeventieth year, 
he acted with all the fire of youth, and headed 
; | every 
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every charge that was made upon the Britiſh rear, till 
he was mortally' wounded. Several other perſons of 


note _— the Provincials fell on this day., The 


number of gentlemen that ſerved as volunteers 
among them on this emergency, was very confider- 
able; and they exerted themſelves with the more 


Zeal and bravery, as many of the militia were ew 


levies, who had ſeen little or no ſervice, and re- 
quired their example to encourage them. 
In return for this incurſion into Connecticut, the 


people of that province projected an attempt upon 


a poft on Long land, where a quantity of proviſions 


Pad been collected for the uſe of the Royal army. 


This was Sagg Harbour, lying at the eaſtern extre- 


mity of Long Hand, Its diſtance from New York, 


and tke ſmalfneſs of the force ſtationed there, in- 
duced the Provincials to form the defign of ſurpriz- 
ing it, and deftroying the ftores, by way of coun- 
terbalancing the damage that had been done them 


at Peek's Kill and Danbury. 


The perfon pitched upon to conduct this en- 
terprize, was Colonel Meigs, an active and dar- 
ing officer. He was one of General Arnold's prin- 
cipal companions m his memorable expedition to 
Canada, and in his attack upon the city of Que- 
bee, when General Montgomery was flain. He 

May 23, embarked with a chofen party of reſo- 
21777. tute men, about one hundred and fifty 
in number; and eluding the vigilance of the many 
armed veſſels that cruized in the Sound, he landed 
within four miles of Sagg Harbour. Its guard 
confiſted only of a company of foot, and an armed 
ſchooner. He came upon them unawares, before 
break of day, and attacked them fo vigorouſly, that 
though they made a ſtout refiſtance, he overpower- 
ed, and took them priſoners ; deftroying at the ſame 
time, all that could be found on ſhore, together 


with the craft that lay in the harbour, notwith ſtand- 


ing 


ing a ſevere and continual fire from the ſchooner, 


that lay within leſs than two hundred yards diſtance. . 
What rendered this expedition the more remark- 


able, was the aſtoniſhing ſpeed with which it was 
performed. It was begun and ended in leſs than 
thirty hours, computing from the time the party 
embarked at, to that when they returned to Guil- 
ford in Connecticut; having, it is faid, in that ſhort 
ſpace meaſured about ninety miles by land and 
* The diligence and courage diſplayed by 
Colonel Meigs, gained him uncommon applauſe, 
and ſhewed that he had not, without reaſon, been 


ſelected by General Arnold, to accompany him, in 


the moſt arduous of the attempts he had formed. 
The ſpring was now far advanced ; but the Bri- 
tiſh army was prevented from taking the field, 
through want of tents and other articles for en- 
camping. The neceſſity, however, of watching 
the motions of the enemy, induced Lord Cornwal- 


lis to draw the troops that had wintered at Brunſ- 


wick, out of their cantonments: He formed a 


camp with the old tents, on the high grounds com- 


manding the communication along the River Rart- 
ton to Amboy, where General Vaughan did the 
ſame with the diviſion under his command. 

This deficiency of camp cquipage proved of the 
moſt material conſequence to General Waſhington, 
by affording him leiſure to make due preparations 
for the enſuing campaign. He had, during the 
winter, carried on his operations with. the veſt men 
that could be ſelected from the militia of the ſe- 
veral Colonies ; but the major part returned home 


on the commencement of ſpring, which happened 
to be the term at which their obligation to ſerve had 


expired. The dread of expericncing the lame dit- 
ficulties in which he had been involved at the lat- 
ter end of the preceding campaign by the.diffolu- 
tion of the Provincial army, rendered him exteme- 


ly anxious to keep them together, till reinforce- 
ments 
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ments could arrive to ſupply their places. But he 
could only prevail on. a moderate number to re. 


main. Some were influenced not to abandon him 
by the repreſentations of their officers, how ungene. 


Tous it would be to deſert the common cauſe at ſo cri. 


tical a time; but the major part were held by their 
attachment to his perſon; which was in general a 
motive of great efficacy among his countrymen, and 
proved in various inſtances a circumſtance of the 
higheſt utility to his party. On this occaſion it abſo- 
lutely prevented the troops he had from diſbanding, 
By theſe means he was enabled to preſerve the ap- 
pearance of an army; but his real ſtrength was fo 
ſmall, that had it been poſſible to take the field, he 
could not have maintained his ground, Thus, from 
whatever cauſe it proceeded, the delay in ſending 
out tents and the other appurtenances of that na- 
ture, was one of the moſt unfortunate accidents that 
befel the Britiſh army in the preſent year; as it en- 
tirely diſabled it from commencing its operations, 
while General Waſhington was utterly unable to 
oppoſe them. 8 70 5 
The new method adopted by Congreſs, in order 
to recruit their army, and keep it on a permanent 
footing, did not ſucceed ſo well as it had been ex- 
| pected. The length of time for which it was pro- 
poſed to enliſt, did not coincide with tho views of 2 


people, who thought that every man ought in his 


turn perſonally to ſtand forth in defence of hiscoun- 
try. Such a ſyſtem they conſidered as both equita- 
ble and not burthenſome; and did not ſeem willing 


to encourage any other. The enliſtments went on 
ſlowly; few cared to engage for the whole duration 


of the war; and even three years appeared a long 
term to be abſent from their buſineſs and families. 
Hence, notwithſtanding the great encouragement: 
given by the Congreſs, the numbers raiſed in each 
Colony fell much ſhort of the proportion at which 
it had been rated. , 
. E 
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la the mean time, the exigency was ſo preſſing, 
that every method was neceſſarily uſed to remedy 
theſe deficiencies. It was propoſed to make drafts 
from the militia to fill up the regiments ; but thoſe 
who reflected on the temper and notions of the peo: 
ple at large, repreſented this as a dangerous expe- 
dient, and unfit to be tried, unleſs in the greateſt 
extremity, It would be confidered as a breach of 
the public faith with individuals, and might lead 
them to withdraw their confidence from their rulers, 
the conſequences of which would be fatal. In order 
to avoid: theſe difficulties, permiſſion was given to 
raiſe recruits among thoſe multitudes of Irifh emi- 


grants, employed in the ſeveral Colonics in the ca- 


pacity of indented. fervants. By this meaſure, 


their maſters indeed were deprived of their uſe dur- 


ing the time for which they had, as uſual, pur- 
chaſed their ſervitude ; but neceffity, together with 
an aſſurance that they ſhould be duly indemnified, 
were motives that could not be reſiſted on the pre- 
lent-emergency.. - -: e 
It had been hoped that the Northern Colonies, 
as moſt abounding with white people, would have 
been able to ſpare a conſiderable ſupply to General 


Walhington's army. They were ſounded accord- 


ingly; but they pleaded the danger with which 
they were menaced by the ſtrong force under Gene- 
ral Carlton. An invaſion was certainly preparing 
from Canada: they did not think themſelves ſafe at 
Boſton itſelf ; ' and there were other quarters from 
whence they might be attacked, and probably 
would, were they to diveſt themſelves of the 
ſtrength they had at preſent, by 

Such, however, amidſt theſe difficulties, were 
the exertions of the Congreſs, and of the ſeveral 
Provincial Aſſemblies, that while the Britiſh troops 
were detained at New York; from the cauſes that 
have been mentioned, General Waſhington had the 


ſatis- 
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ſatisfaction of receiving numerous reinforcements 


from all parts, and to find himſelf in a ſituation of 
carrying thoſe plans into execution, which he could 


not have done, had the Britiſh army been able to 
begin the campaign ſooner. | 
Encouraged by this ſeaſonable augmentation of 


ſtrength, he moved forwards from Morris-town, 
and took a ſtrong poſition in the neigbourhood of 


Brunſwick, in the highlands, about Middle Brook. 
Here he threw up works along the front of his 


camp, well provided with cannon, and other de- 
fences. But his principal advantage was the diffi- 
culty to approach him; the ground being ſuch, as 


expoſed an enemy to every kind of danger in attack- 
ing him. He had choſen his ſituation with great 
judgment; on the one fide he covered the Jerſeys, 

and on the other he obſerved all the motions of the 
Britiſh forces at Brunſwick, of which he command- 


ed a full proſpe& from his camp, as well as of the 


country between that place and the ſhores of Staten 
Hand. 

The operations of the ſubſequent campaign took 
their direction principally from the manner with 
which General Waſhington had an opportunity of 


commencing it. Vacious and oppoſite opinions 


were now entertained of the plan of acting that 


ſhould be adopted in the - preſent circumſtances. — 


Previous to General Waſhington's receiving ſuch 
large reinforcements, and taking poſſeſſion of the 


ground along Middle Brook, it was imagined that 


the Britiſh army would find no difficulty in penetra- 
ting through the province of Jerſey to the banks of 
the Delaware, and that the Provincials would not 
have been able to make any effectual oppotition. — 
The reduction of the Jerſeys, would have ſecured 
the communication between New Vork and the 
whole chain of poſts that would have occupied the 
road between that city and the confines of Pennly!- 
vania. 
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vania, Had the enemy ventured a battle, in order 
to ſtop the progreſs of the army, nothing could 
have been more defirable, as an opportunity would 
then be given of ſtriking a decifive blow : but as 
the enemy would probably retire as the Britiſh 
troops advanced, they would eaſily become maſters 
of the paſſage over the Delaware, and conſequently 
of Philadelphia; which was an open arid defenceleſs 
cit 7. | | So | 
Such was the plan of proceeding formed Curing 
the winter among the majority of people at New 
York, and which probably would have taken place, 
had not obſtructions of various kinds retarded it.— 
But General Waſhington's late movements had to- 
rally altered the face of things. He had now poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of a poſition where it was impoffi- 
ble to attack him without incurring every diſ- 
advantage, and expoſing the army to a conſiderable 
and inevitable loſs; without obtaining, perhaps, 
any ſucceſs. Were the army to march forwards to 
the Delaware, with an intention to force a paſlage, 
the leaving ſuch an enemy as General Waſhington 
behind, - would be attended with the utmoſt danger, 
He would hang on the rear, and cut off the com- 
munication with New York, while the Provincial 
forces were making head on the other ſide. Such a 
fituation would lay the army open to numberleſs 
difficulties: - Were it in ſuch a caſe to fail in its at- 
tempts_ to crofs the Delaware, which would prove a 
work of no ſmall difficulty, from the many impedi- 
ments that had been prepared, it would then be 
compelled to retreat to New Vork; but that would 
be found a taſk of no facility; the enemy would 
unqueſtionably. ſeize upon all the paſſes, and great 


bloodſhed muſt enſue, merely to force a paſſage 


back to their former ſtation. 
Theſe conſiderations made it appear more deſir- 
able to drop. the deſign of penetrating into Pennſyl- 
Vox. II. No. 13. Z | vania 
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vania acroſs the Jerſeys. As Philadelphia was the 
object aimed at, a paſſage by water ſeemed the leaſt 
attended with difficulties ; and though, perhaps, of 
more length, fully compenſated that defe& by its 
far greater ſafety. A plan of this kind would have 
the co-operation of the fleet, of which the aſſiſtance had 
been ſo effectual in the principal operations of the laſt 
campaign, By gaining poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, 
the Britiſh army would be ſtationed in the center of 
the Colonies, and have the immediate command of 
the rich and fertile Province of Pennſylvania, and 
be at hand to invade any part of the neighbouring 
Provinces of Virginia and Maryland, both by land 
and by water, Add to this, that an expedition of 
this nature might be undertaken with great facility, 
from the immenſe number of tranſports, well man- 
ned, and well, found in every reſpect, with which 
they were happily furniſhed, and which put it in 
their power to avail themſelves of every. advantage 
which naval ſuperiority could give. 
Before this determination was adopted, it was 
reſolved, however, to try every method in order to 
induce General Waſhington to quit his poſition, 
and bring him, if it were practicable, to riſk an 
engagement. 5 e 
In the beginning of June, the long expected 
and much wanted ſupply of tents and camp equi- 
page arrived from England, together with a freſh 


| body of German auxiliaries, and a confiderable 


number 'of Britiſh recruits. Sir William Howe, 
after waiting with the utmoſt impatienee, was at 
length enabled to take the field. He repaired im- 
mediately to the Jerſeys, and pitched his camp op- 
poſite to that of Genefal Waſhington. 

Phe Provincial army, exclufive of the ftrong 
poſt it occupied, had received ſuch an acceſſion of 
numbers, as made it very conſiderable. The re- 
tardment of the neceſiaries that were to come from 
England, 
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England, had afforded time for detachments to ar- 


rive from the furthermoſt Cojanigs to Waſhington's 
encampment. The Northern Provinces, beſides 
providing for the. guard of the Lakes, had at laſt 
arrayed a large force, which was ſent under the Ge- 
nerals Gates, Arnold, and Parſons, with orders to 
ſtation it on the North River, -in readineſs to paſs 
it, and march to the affiſtance of General Waſhing- 
ton, in caſe of need. VV 
Sir William Howe was now employed in conti- 
nual endeavours to draw the American General from 
his encampment. He had a variety of obſtacles to 
encounter : on the one hand, the vigilance of the 


- 


* 


Jerſey militia was exerted in cutting off all refreſh- 


ments, and watching all his mations. They per- 
formed this duty with the more keenneſs, as they 


were prompted by the reſentment of their former 


. 


ton, though cautious not to involve himſelf in any 
riſk, omitted no opportunity of exerciſing his men, 
and inuring them to action, by engaging: them in 
kirmiſhes upon advantageous terms. | 

The Britiſh General made ſeveral movements, as 
if intending to march to the Delaware. Conſi- 
derable detachments paſted along the flanks of the 
American army, taking the road to Philadelphia. 
Several motions of this tendency were made; but 
as they produced no effect, Sir Wiliam Howe drew 
nearer to the enemy's camp, where he continued 
ſome. days, reconnoitring every paſs and opening 
by which an acceſs to it might be found. But after 
much roil and ſearch, none could be diſcovered that 
was practicable; the approaches were ſo ſtrongly 
tortified, and every poſt ſo well guarded, that no 
hope remained of forcing them. 

That no effort might be left untried to bring the 


ſufferings. On the other hand, General Wafhing- 


American General out of his ſtrong hold, another 


ſtratagem was put in practice. Sir William Howe 
Z. 2 broke 
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broke up his camp with great ſeeming precipitation, 
and retired haſtily from the ground he had juſt oc- 
June 19, Cupied ;—He abandoned the poſt of Brunſ- 
1777- wick, and withdrew his whole army to- 
wards Amboy. This ſudden movement, fo little ex- 
pected, and executed with ſuch promptitude, deceiv- 
ed the Provincials. They came down from their en- 
campment in large detachments, and followed cloſely 
the rear of the Britiſh army, which ſtill continued 
to retreat before them. They charged it with the 
greateſt fury, and from the celerity with which it 
moved, were encouraged to make a vigorous pur- 
ſuit. As ſoon as the Britiſh army had reached 


L Amboy, a portable bridge, which had been con- 


ſtructed for the paſſage of the Delaware, was thrown 
over the channel between Amboy and Staten Iſland. 
The baggage and heavy appurtenances, together 
with ſome troops, croſſed over it to the other ſhore; 
and all ſeemed prepared for the remainder of the 
army to pals. „ 8 
General Waſhington was now perſuaded that 
June 26. this retreat was no feint. He decamped, 
1777. and came forward to Quibble Town, in 
order to ſupport the troops he had detached after the 
Britiſh army. As ſoon as this motion was perceived, 
Sir William Howe led it back in ſeveral diviſions, by 
difterent roads, in order to ſurround the Provincials, 
and force them to an engagement, by cutting off 
their retreat. The more effectually to compaſs this 


deſign, Lord Cornwallis was diſpatched with a ſtrong 
body, to ſeize on the paſſes to that mountainous 


part of the country which the Provincials had juſt 


left. He was met by a large party, advantageouſly 


poſted at the entrance of a wood, and well furniſhed 
with artillery. It was commanded by a gentleman well 
known in America by the title of Lord Stirling, 
though not admitted as valid in Britain. The troops 
under Lord Cornwallis were a mixture of we 
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tiſh and Heſſians: they behaved on this occaſion with 
an emulation which the Provincials were not able 
to reſiſt, They were quickly broken on all fides, 
and fled to a place called Weſtfield ; where they 
took ſhelter in-a thick wood. 


The American General now faw the neceſſity of 


making a ſpeedy retreat to his former ſituation, in 


order to ſecure it. He ſeized with all diligence 


thoſe paſſes to the mountains, which he ſoon per- 
ceived Lord Cornwallis had in view ; 


and with all 
poſſible expedition he repoſſeſſed himſelf of the en- 
campment from which he had been decoyed by 
the dexterity of the Britiſh General, 

It now became evident, that no ſcheme whatever 
would move General W aſhington from the poſition 
he had reſumed. To march through the Jerſeys to 
the Delaware, appeared an attempt highly impru- 
dent, from the reaſons that have been ſpecified, No- 
thing therefore remained for the accompliſhment of 
what was propoſed, than to embrace the ſcheme of 


going to Philadelphia by ſea. 


While the neceſſary preparations were making 
for this important expedition, the ſpirit of enter- 


prize which had lately fignalized ſeveral of the 
American officers, was productive of a remarkable 


adventure. The capture of General Lee by Colonel 
Harcourt, had occafioned much concern among the 


Americans, on account of the refuſal to releaſe him 


upon the terms that were offered by General Waſh- 
ington. They had long watched for an opportunity. 


of making priſoner ſome Britiſh officer of equal rank, 


in order to procure his exchange. One ſeemed at 


length to be offered. The Britiſh troops that. had 


taken, and were quartered in Rhode Iſland, were at 
the preſent commanded by General Preſcot, A 5 
ject was formed to ſurprize him, as General 

had been, and to bring him off in the ſame manner. 
To this intent, Colonel Barton, a dexterous and re— 


Z 3 . ſolute 
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ſolute man, with about forty others, went over f ram 


July 10. Providence to Rhode Iſland, m the night; 

1777- and notwithſtanding the ſhipping ſtationed on 
their way, and the number of troops diſtributed about 
the Iſland, they landed undiſcovered, ſeized the Ge- 


neral in his guats, and brought him off with his 


Aid de Camp, without meeting with any inter- 
ruption. 

This capture occafioned uncommon ſatisfaction to 
the Americans, from the certain proſpect it afforded 
them of recovering General Lee, for whom they en- 
'tertained much reſ pet, and were not devoid of anx: 
Jety. They conſidered him as a perſon particu- 
larly obnoxious to the Britiſh miniſtry, and of 
whom, ſhould fortune favour the Britiſh arms in 
America, they would not ſcruple to make an exam- 
ple. In this light they were highly defirous of an 


occaſion fo procure his deliverance, and were of 


courſe excedingly rejoiced at an event, which in theix 
opinion inſured it. 


This unexpected ſeizure of his perſon in ſo diſa- 
greeable a manner, was a ſevete mortification to 


General Preſcot. He had not long before ſet a price 
upon General Arnold, and promiſ- 


ed a ſum of mo- 
ney to any one that apprebended him. The latter 
anſwered this affront by ſetting a lower price upon 
the former. 

This action of Colonel Barton, did not paſs un- 
noticed by the Congteſs, any more than that of Co- 


lonel Meigs, at Sagg Harbour, They voted them, 


together with the officers and ſoldiers who had ac- 
companied them in their reſpective enterprixes, 
their public thanks, for the 'yalour, activity, and 
addtelb with which they had conducted them; and 
ordered an elegant word to be preſented to each of 


the Colonels. 


In order, at the ſame time, toteſtify their reſpect and 
gratitude 1 to the N of theſe who had loſt thei 
lives 
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lives in the cauſe of America, and as an incitement 
to imitate their courage and patriotiſm, the Con- 
greſs decreed that a monument ſhould be erected at 
Boſton in remembrance of General Warren, who 
was ſlain at Bunker's Hill; and another in Virgi- 
nia, for General Mercer, who fell in the action near 
Princetown. 
As the circumſtances of the former of theſe gen- 
tlemen were not affluent, it was alſo reſolved hy 
that Aſſembly, that his ſon ſhould be confidered as 
the child of the Public, and ſhould accordingly rev | 
ceive a liberal and gentlemanly eQuFario at Fe ex- 
pence of the United States, 


| 
if 
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CHA p. xxv. 
Erpednos up the Cheſapeak into Pennſylvania 


77H 


FH LE Sir William Howe was making the 
neceſſary preparations for the projected ex- 
pedition, the attention of-the enemy was taken up 
in conjectures concerning 1ts deſtination. Every 
part of the continent that lay open to an attack, 
was equally alarmed on this occafion, Philadel- 
phia made no doubt of its being the object of this 
formidable armament. But the country lying on 
the North River was almoſt equally apprehenſive. 
Interſecting the North and South Colonies, it was 
thought by ſame, that the intention was to form a 
junction with the forces that were on their march 
from Canada, | in order to cut off the communication 
between the New England Provinces and General 
Waſhington's army. Charleſtown | was not without 
its fears; and Boſton, from its importance, ſul- 
pected an attempt, which was the better founded, 
as it was principally there the numerous privateers 
were fitted out that were ſo detrimental to the com- 
merce of Britain. : | 
| General Waſhington felt _ criticalneſs of his 
ſituation, and the ſuperiority ariſing from the naval 
ſtrength, that enabled the Britiſh army to menace 
at once every part « of the American continent. The 
neceſſity of waiting till he could receive poſitive in- 
_ telligence of the operations 1 it had! in view, obliged 
him to keep his poſition. 

The great preparations that were indiſpenſibly 
requiſite for ſo important an expedition, were not 
completed until the month of July was far * 
ced : 
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SY it was the twenty-third before the armament 


was able to take its departure from Sandy Hook. 


Some days before the embarkation of the army, 


Sir William Howe directed ſome tranſports jo ſail 


up the North River. They were accompanied by a 
large floating-battery, and other appearances of a 
defign upon that quarter. This feint ſucceeded ſo 
well, as to induce General Waſhington to detach 
a ſtrong force towards that River. . 

The ſtrength employed upon the expedition un- 
der Sir William Howe, confiſted of thirty. ſix Bri- 
tiſh and Heſſian battalions, with a regiment of light 
horſe, and a body of Loyaliſts, raiſed at New York.. 
'The remainder of theſe, with another body of light 
horſe, and ſeventeen battalions, were left at New 
York, under the command of General Clinton.— 
Seven battalions were ſtationed at Rhode Iſland, 

A whole week's navigation was conſumed in ma- 


king the mouth of the Delaware. Here intelligence 


was received, that ſuch effectual meaſures had been 
taken to obſtruct the paſſage of the fleet up that 
river, that it would be equally dangerous and fruit- 


leſs to attempt it. In conſequence of this informa- 


tion, it was determined to proceed further ſouth, 
and to fail up the Cheſapeak Bay, as far as that 


part of Maryland which borders on Pennſylvania, 


and is at no great diſtance from Philadelphia. Here 
the fituation of the country would not afford ſo many 


advantages to the Provincial army, and it would be 
compelled either to retire before the Britiſh troops, 


or to engage them on more equal terms than they 
could be brought to in theJerſeys, 
This voyage was rendered extremely long and te- 
dious, through contrary winds, It was the middle 
pf Auguſt before the fleet's entrance into Cheſa- 
peak Bay. Grear inconvenience was felt from the 
exceſſive heat of the weather in that ſultry climate; 


| but through the Care and vigilance of the command- 


Deg - 


nnr 


ers, the health of the people was ſo effectually 


conſulted, that at the time of landing, they were 
in a ſtate of ſtrength and vigour very uncommon 
among ſoldiers after ſo long a confine ment at ſea, 
The navigation up the Bay was very difficult and 
intricate. The Admiral's great profeſſional know- 
ledge was of conſtant and high utility upon this 


oecaſion. Through a multitude of 5 the 
wer Elk 


fleet was ſafely conducted as far up the 
as it was practicable. Here the army landed with- 
out oppoſition, on the 25th of Auguſt, after more 
than a month's paſſage from its leaving Sandy 
.. 8 

Part of the army was left to guard the ſtores and 
artillery while they were landing, and to bring them 
forward with all ſpeed. The General advanced into 
the country at the head of the main body, taking 
with him very little baggage and incumbrances of 
any kind, and moving with all poſſible expedition 
to the head of the Elk. | | 


General Waſhington, upon information of the 


fleet's failing up the Cheſapeak, quitted the Jerſeys, 
and haſted to the defence of Philadelphia, which 
was now viſibly the object-of the armament's deſti- 
nation. On hearing.of the Britiſh army's landing at 
the Elk, he .encamped on the Brandywine Creek, 
lying about midway from the Elk to Philadelphia. 
The former depredations of the Heſſians, and the 


conſequent irregularities of the troops in general, 


having excited much conſternation among the people 
on thore, at their landing, it was judged neceſſary, in 
order to tranquilize the minds of the inhabitants, 


to publiſh a declaration, promiſing the ſtricteſt di- 


cipline and regularity on the part of the ſoldiery, 
and full ſecurity and protection to all who behaved 
peaceably, Whoever had not aſſumed legiflative 


or judicial authority, were included in this promiſe, 


notwithſtanding they might have acted illegally in 
2  1npferioi 
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inferior ſtations, provided they returned immedi- 
ately to their homes, and demeaned themſelves in- 
offenſively in future. A general pardon was offered 
at the ſame time, to all officers and ſoldiers in the 
American ſervice, Who ſhould lay down their arms, 
and ſurrender themſelves. 

Sundry impediments prevented the Royal 
from quitting the head of the Elk, till the begim- 

ning of September. General Waſhington was now 
advanced to Redclay Creek, between the Brandy- 
wine and the Elk. The Provincials poſted them- 
ſelves in the Woods contiguous to the march of the 
Britiſh army; from whence they interrupted its 
ogreſs by continual attacks. In theſe circum- 
es; the Britiſh General was neceſſitated to ad- 
vance ſlowly, and with great circumſpection, through 
à country fo well known to the enemy, to which he 
was ſtranger, and where every ſtep he took would 
certainly be difputed, 

He was obliged, on this occaſion, to be very ſpar- 
ing of his men, and to reſerve them for ſet vices of 
importance and deciſion; but the enemy, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to diminiſh his numbers, aſſailed 
him by inceſſant ſkirmiſhes, wherein, though they 
were generally repulſed, yet their aim was obtained, 
which was to weaken him without expoſing them- 
ſelves to any more than the loſs of men; which they 
could eaſily replace with others, while ſuch a loſs 
to him remained for a while irreparable. 

As the 'Britiſh army continued to advance, not- 
withſtanding their efforts to impede its progreſs, 
they retired on the other ſide of the Brandy wine, 
where they poſted themſelves on the riſing grounds, 
upon its banks, in order to diſpute its paſſage Their 

army eonflſted of about fifteen thouſand men. The 
force at preſent in the field under Sir William 
Howe, did not exceed that number. 
| Early 
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: . . Early in the morning of the eleventh of Septem- 
ber, the Britiſh -army formed in two columns, 
- "marched to the enemy: the right, under General 
Knyphauſfen, proceeded to the moſt practicable paſ- 
fage, called Chadsford. Here the center and chief 
force of the enemy lay, expecting, and well pre. 
pared for an attack. A ſevere fire of cannon conti- 
nued from ten o'clock till the cloſe of day; the 
Heſſian General, according to orders, making re- 
peated feints to attempt the paſſage of the ford. 
Several detachments of the Provincial army crofled ] 
the River, and engaged the Britiſh troops; but af. , 
ter a variety of ſkirmiſhes, they were at length to- ; 
tally routed, and compelled to repaſs the River. CY 
While theſe two diviſions of the oppoſite armies \ 


were occupied in this manner, Lord Cornwallis, at * 
the head of the column on the left, took a long 0 
circuit to the upper part of the Brandywine, where 1 
it is divided into two ſhallow ſtreams. Theſe he f 
paſſed without oppoſition, and marched directly to G 
attack the right wing of the Provincials. - tt 
On the diſcovery of this movement, General Sul- 1 
livan was detached to qppoſe him with all the force 8 
that could be ſpared from the center, This body 
©, waited the approach of that under Lord Cornwallis, 4 
on a very advantageous eminence, guarded on its pr 
right, as well as on its left, by thick and extenſive | | 
woods. In this poſition they were attacked by Lord wy 
Cornwallis; and, notwithſtanding the ſtrength of os 
their fituation, and a very. reſolute defence, their boy 
left was driven from its poſts, and fled to the WM gi. 
woods, whither it was warmly purſued. _ 15 
On this diſaſter of the left, their right wing, 1. 
which had not been broken, retired in good order thi 
to another advantageous ground, from whence, after I ed 
ſome reſiſtance, they were alſo compelled to retire the 
in ſuch confuſipn, that they were not able ta rally. Go 
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During this defeat and flight of both their wings, 


their center, which was yet entire and ſtrongly poſt- 
ed, endeavoured by a ſeaſonable reſiſtance, to fa- 


vour the retreat of the reſt. On the coming up of 


Lord Cornwallis's main body, a very warm conflict 


enſued. Here the Provincials ſtood their ground 
with ſo much reſolution, that night came on before 


they abandoned their nos and prevented their be. | 


ing purſued. 


Neither was it till mowardy evening, that General 
Knyphauſen was able to croſs the ford. Herein he 
was chiefly favoured by the vigorous attack that was 
making on their right. He ſtormed the intrench- 
ment, and ſeized the cannon that defended the ford. 
While he was thus employed, the Britiſh troops 


that had broken General Sullivan's left wing, after 
penetrating through the woods, to which it had 


fled, now ſuddenly appeared in fight of that part of 


the Provincial army which was contending with 
General Knyphauſen. This unexpected appearance 
threw them into ſuch conſternation, that they gave 
way on all ſides, and withdrew with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. Darkneſs ſaved them from purſuit, as 
it had done thoſe under General Sullivan; other- 
wiſe the greateſt part of the American army muſt 
probably have been taken or deſtroyed. 

The behaviour of the Americans on this day, 
was, in general, firm and courageous, Some of the 
new levies were faulty in their diſcipline, and from 
want of expertneſs, were ſoon confuſed and put in 
diſorder : but the remainder ſhewed that they had 
acquired no mean degree of military {kill and forti- 
tade, Thoſe who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt on 
this occaſion were the Virginians. It was remark- 


ed, upon this, as well as other occurences, that 


the ſatisfaction they felt at ſeeing their countryman, 
General Waſhington, at the head of the American 
ar mies, e with the affection they bore to his 

| perſon, 
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Perſon, often contributed not a little to animate the 


Virginians in the Continental army, to exert them. 
ſelves in a particular manner. 5 
The loſs of the Americans in this action was con- 


ſiderable. Beſides the priſoners, amounting to four 


hundred, it was computed that the number of killed 
and wounded was near one thouſand. The loſs of 


the Royal army did not exceed five hundred in 
wounded and ſlain ; the latter were not one hun- 
Immediately after the battle, the Americans with- 
drew to Cheſter, and the next day to Philadelphia. 
They were followed by the Royal army with great 
order and circumſpection. Though defeated, they 
were not diſpirited, and confidered their misfor- 
tune rather as the conſequence of ſuperior {kill and 
diſcipline on the fide of their enemies, than as pro- 
ceeding from a defect of yalour on theirs, 

Leaving the fick and wounded at Wilmington on 
the.. Delaware, the Britiſh General continued his 
' march towards Philadelphia. General Waſhing- 

ton, unwilling to be forced to a ſecond engagement, 
quitted that city, and poſted himſelf on the road 
towards Lancaſter, an inland town, at a conſider- 
able diſtance from Philadelphia, Sir William Howe, 
on being apprized of this moyement, advanced upon 
him; and was making the diſpoſitions requiſite to 
compel him to another action, when a violent rain, 


that laſted a whole day and night, prevented him 


from completing them, and enabled the Provincial 
army to avoid the danger. 


In order to harraſs and fatigue the Royal army, 


General Waſhington poſted ſeveral detachments in 
ſuch a manner, as to command all rhe roads and 
avenues to their encampment. His intent was to 
| ſeize all opportunities of drawing detached parties 


from the main body into ambuſcades, This he 


could the more readily effect, as the country was 
_ every · 


\ 
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everywhere in his intereſt, and as the Provincial 
army abounded with people perfectly acquainted 
with all its local advantages. | 1 

A very conſiderable detachment ſent upon a de- 


fign of this nature, lay concealed in the depth of a 
foreſt, that ſtood at a ſmall diſtance behind the Bri- 


tiſh camp; it conſiſted of fifteen hundred men, 


commanded by General Wayne, Upon this intelli- 


Sept. 20, gence, Sir William Howe diſpatched Gene- 
1777- ral Grey in the middleof night, with a party 


to ſurprize it. The enter prize was conducted with ſin- 


gular addreſs and intrepidity. Ordering his men not 


to fire a ſingle ſhot, he advanced in profound ſilence 


to the out- poſts of the enemy; which were ſurprized 
and ſecured without the leaſt noiſe. It was naw be- 
tween twelve and one. 'The main body of the ene- 
my, unapprized of its danger, was retired to reſt. 
Directed by the light of their fires, the party un- 


der General Grey proceeded undiſcovered to their 


encampment, and, according to the injunctions 
they had received, ruſhed upon them with their 
bayonets. Three hundred were killed and wounded, 
and a great number taken, with moſt of their arms 
and baggage. Obſcurity ſaved thoſe that eſcaped, 
as it had 

Britiſh party, four only were flain, and as many 
wounded. e | 


In the mean time, Sir William Howe was em- 


ploying every movement and ſtratagem to draw the 


Provincials to action; but they too well knew the 
_ conſequence of loſing another battle in the preſent 
poſture of their affairs. "hey did not ſeem inclined 
to riſk an action even to ſave Philadelphia itlelf, - 
now become the metropolis of America, When 
General Waſhingion ſaw that he muſt either aban- 


don the defence of that city, or venture an engage- 
ment, he declined the latter without heſitation, as 
involving a deciſion, which, if unfavourable to him, 


would 
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would put an end to all the hopes of further refill 


ance. 


The Britiſh Geben diſcovering this to be his 


final intention, approached to the Schuylkill, the 
river that runs on the weſt, as the Deleware does on 


the eaſt of Philadelphia. Having made ſuch dif. 
poſitions as were neceſlary to ſecure the paſſage over 
it, he conveyed the Britiſh army ſafe to the other 


fide, without any oppoſition from the enemy. No- 


thing appeared to obſtruct him ; he marched to 


German Town; and the next day, which was the 
twenty - ſeventh of September, he took peaceable 


Fee had of the city of Philadelphia. . 
It had been expected by many, that ſhould that 
city have been found untenable, the Provincials 


would have committed it to the flames; ſooner than 
ſuffer it to fall into the hands of their enemies, and 


become a place of arms, from whence they. would 
have it in their power, from its central fituation, 


to annoy the other Colonies at command. But 
the hopes of recovering it on a happier day, pre- 


vailed over the fears of the ſervice it might prove, 


while it remained in the poſſeſſion of Britain: * 


Previous to their evacuation of Philadelphia, the 
Congreſs had ordered ſome of the principal Qua- 
kers, and other gentlemen of the firſt conſideration 


in that place, above twenty in number, to be taken 


into cuſtody, as ſtrongly attached to the Royal 
cauſe, and known enemies to the ruling powers. 


Theſe gentlemen had repeatedly refuſed to give 


any written or verbal acknowledgment of allegiance 
or ſubmiſſion to the American government, or pro- 
miſe of holding no correſpondence with its enemies. 


Notwithſtanding the evident danger their perſons 
were in, they had even the reſolution to refuſe con- 
fining themſelves to their reſpective dwellings. 


The ſpirit of theſe gentleman was unconquerable 


to the laſt. 45 they ſtill perſiſted, in deftance of 
_ threats, 
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threats, and in ſpitè of all ſolicitation and intreaty, 
immoveable in their principles and in their determin- if 
ation to rejeC the reſt that was propoſed to them, 1 
they were ſent off priſoners to Stanton, in Virgi- 1 
nia, as ſoon as it was apprehended that the Britiſh 
troops would take poſſeſſion of Philadelphia. 
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The firſt care of the Britiſh general, on his be - hþ Lo 
coming maſter of this city, was to erect batteries | bl ſi 
on the Delaware, in order to cut off the communica= . 
tion between that part of the river above, and that mult 


below the city, and to ſecure it at the ſame time 
from an attack by water. This undertaking was 
oppoſed as ſoon as begun. An American frigate, of 
thirty-ſix guns, affiſted by another of ſmaller force, 
and ſome other armed veſlels, attacked the batte- 
ries immediately on perceiving the people at work 
upon them. The firing laſted ſome hours; but 
upon the tide of ebb, the largeſt frigate grounded, 
and could not be removed. Some pieces of cannon 
being immediately levelled at her, ſhe could not 


ſtand the fire; her colours were ſtruck, and ſhe 9 
ſurrendered. The other veſſels ſheered off. 1 
But though Philadelphia was taken, the acceſs EM 
to it by ſea was yet impracticable; a variety of Wil 4! 
works had been conſtrued at a great expence, and B41 
with equal induftry and labour, to render all at- W's! 


tempts to come up the Delaware fruitleſs, Facin 

the point of land where the Schuylkill flows into 
that river, lies an iſland formed by an accumulation 
of mud and ſand, and thence called Mud Ifland. 


Here very ſtrong batteries were ereQed. On the = Wb; Bl 

Jerſey ſhore, lying oppoſite to this, at a place called TT OE 
Redbank, a fort was built, well furniſhed with 14 
5 heavy cannon. Along the channel, between thoſa eie 
N batteries, ponderous machines were ſunky contriv- 1 
: ed after the manner of chevaux de frize, from why" 
: which they received that denomination. They were FR 
f immenſe beams croſſing each other in ſundry direc- 11 1 
, Vo. II. No. 13. ER a = WNT i 


tions, and headed with points of iron, ſtrongly 


fixed, to pierce any ſhip that ſhould ficike on then. 
The above batteries croſſed, and fully commanded 


that part of the river where theſe machines were 
| Fa and they were, ſunk ſo deep as not to 


e weighed without immenſe trouble and difficulty: 


but this was a work that could not be undertaken 
without filencing thoſe batteries, and being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of both ſides of the river. ä 


At Billing's Point, ſome miles lower on the Jer- 
ſey ſhore, ſeveral more of theſe chevaux de frize 
were ſunk in the channel of the river, and protected 


by redoubts that mounted very heavy artillery. On 
the river itſelf were gallies well provided with can- 


non, and two floating batteries, with. a number of 
armed veſſels, and ſeveral fire-ſhips. All theſe im- 
pediments were to be overcome before acceſs could 
„ 2 oooh 

On the defeat of the Provincial army at Brandy- 


Vine Creek, and the conſequent march of the Royal 


army to Philadelphia, Lord Howe prepared to fail 
round to the Delaware, to. ſupport thole operations 


in which the aſſiſtange of the fleet would indiſpen- 


ſably be neceſſary. After entering the Delaware, 


as it was not poſſible co proceed up to Philadelphia, 


the fleet came to an agchor off the town of News 
caſtle, on the Pennſylvania ſhore. | 

Ass the navigation of the river was extremely an- 
noyed by the batteries at Billing's Point, Sir Wil- 
liam Howe detached a body of troops, under Colo- 
nel Sterling to diſlodge the enemy from that fort. 


On perceiving the Colonel's party croſſing the river 


from Cheſter, on the Pennſylvania fide, the garri- 
fon immediately fpiked all their guns, ſet fire to 
| the buildings in the fort, and abandoned it without 


waiting to be attacked, or endeavouring to prevent 
the Calonel's landing, After the detachment had 


deſtroyed the fort, and eſpecially thoſe batterics 
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that commanded the river, Captain Hammond, of 
the Roebuck, a very brave and active officer, pro- 
ceeded to execute the difficult buſineſs with which 
he had been intruſted by the Admiral. This was to 
cut away, and. weigh up thoſe ponderous machines 
that lay at the bottom of the river, He was vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed by the floating batteries, and naval 
force of the enemy that was ſtationed on the river to 
guard them; but with great courage, perſeverance, 
and labour, he overcame their reſiſtance, and ſuc- 
ceeded in opening a paſſage for the, Byppang 
through this part of the Delaware, 
In the mean time the Britiſh army lay encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia. Its princi- 
pal quarters were at German Town, an extended 
place, conſiſting of a ſtreet two miles long. The 
enemy was poſted at Skippach Creek, fixteen miles 
diſtant. As they had lately been reinforced, with 
ſome choſen troops, General Waſhington hearing 
that the Royal army had detacked ſeveral parties on 
various neceſſary ſervices, and that another part of 
it lay at Philadelphia, determined to attempt the 
ſurprizing of that which was at German Town. 

On the third of October, towards the evening, 
he left his camp at Skippach Creek, and RO 4 
great ſilence, under the cover of night, hopi 
reach the Britiſh camp undiſcovered. At t _ 4 
the morning he was cloſe upon it, and immediately 
made the requiſite diſpoſitions for an attack ; but 
fortunately the patroles diſcovered his approach, and 
the troops were called to arms. Thoſe whom he 
firft attacked, being at the furthermoſt end of Ger- 
man Town, and remote from the main body, were, 
after a brave reſiſtance, overpowered by numbers, 
and obliged to fall back into the Ws whither they 
clolely followed, 

The ſuddenneſs of the attack, and the vigour 
with which it was ſupported by the enemy, obliged 
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| the Britiſh troops to make the greateſt efforts to re- 
fiſt him. Colonel ne ed at the head of the 
fortieth regiment, had'ſtood his ground till he was 


almoſt ſurrounded, Seeing no other way of reſiſt. 


ing the impetuoſity and ſtrength of the enemy, he 
took poſſeſſion of a large and ſtrong ſtone-houſe, 
that lay full in their front, with fix companies of 
that regiment. From thence he kept up an inceſ- 
ſant fire, and effectually checked the ardour with 
which they had hitherto proceeded, 

It was neceflary to diſlodge the Colonel, in order 
to effect the purpoſe they propoſed, which was to 
ſeparate the two wings or the Royal army, that 
were divided from each other by this, and the other 
' houſes of Geman Town. They brought up a whole 
brigade, with artillery, and affailed it on every 
fide with the utmoſt fury, but without being able 
to diſpoſſeſs him. 

In the mean time, General Grey came up to his 


aſhſtance, with a ed part of the left wing, and 
was ſeconded by General Agnew, with another con. 


fiderable body, A part of the right wing advanced 


upon the enemy on the other fide, The engage- 
ment was maintained during ſome time with equal 
obſtinacy ; but the enemy was at length broken, 
driven out of the town, and purſued with great 

flavghter. | 
After gaining this idvantage, General Grey mo- 
ved with all poſſible ſpeed to the ſupport of the te- 
mainder of: the Britiſh right wing, which was en- 
gaged in a hor diſpute with the enemy's left. But 
this acceſſion of ſtrength compelled them inſtantly 
to give way, and completed the total tout of the 
Provincial army. It now quitted the field on al! 
ſides; but though the purtuit was continued ſome 
miles, as the country was interſected with woods 
and encloſures, they made their advantages of them, 
and found means to carry off their cannon. 1 
0 
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The Americans attributed the loſs of the day to 


the hazineſs of the weather. It was ſo thick, that 


they could not diſcover the ſttuation nar movements 
of the Britiſh army, nor yet thoſe of their own.— 
This prevented them from acting in congert ; it 
eren oecaſioned them to fire upon each other thraugh 
miſtake, in the heat of action; and was, in ſhopt, 
according to their repreſentation, the real cauſe of 
the Britiſh army's having time to recover from their 
firſt ſurprize, and to put themſelves | in a poſture of. 
defence. 

The Britiſh army loſt in this battle, in wounded 
and priſoners, about four hundred and thirty men; 
no more than ſeventy were killed: a ſmall loſs in num- 
ber, but it conſiſted, among others, of ſome very 
brave and excellent officers; amoug theſe, General 
Agnew, and Colonel Bird were particularly regret- 


ted. Of the Americans three hundred were lain, fix 


hundred wounded, and upwards of four hundred 
made priſoners, among whom were fifty- four officers. 

After the action at German Town, General Waſh- 
ington returned to his encampment at Skippach 
Creek, where he continued to watch the motions of 


the Britiſh army, which had removed fram Ger- 


man Town to Philadelphia, in order to execute thoſe 
operations which were 1 to enable it to 
winter in that city. 

The reduction of Mud Iſland, and the Scher for; 
tified places on the river, were the principal objects 
in view, together with the clearing it af thoſe im- 
pediments that obſtructed its navigation. A ſtrong 
battery was erected for this purpoſe on the weſtern 
point of land neareſt to Mud Ifland, and a: large 
body of Heſſians were detached acroſs the river, ro 
attack the fort of Red Bank, on the Jersey ſhore... 

This detachment was commanded by Colonel 
Donop, one of the beſt officers in the Heſſian army, 
and who, had rendered ſorne fignal and important 
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ſervices in this war. He was to be ſupported i in 


this enterprize by fome thips of force, and the ar- 
rangements for it were formed with great judgment, 
He made an intrepid aſſault on the enemy's en- 


trenchments, and carried their principal outwork; 


but their interior defences were ſo ſtrong, that they 
could not be forced. The Heſſians were obliged 


to retire, with the loſs of their Colonel, who was 


mortally wounded, with ſeveral other brave officers, 


In advancing to the: attack, and in their retreat, 
they were ſeverely galled by the enemy's gallies and 


floating- batteries; to which as, they were obliged in 


their march to keep along the ſhore, they could not 


avoid being entirely expoſed. T bus the attack by 
land totally failed.“ 
The attack made by the ſhips was equally judi- 


| clous and ſpirited ; baving made their way through 
the channel, which Captain Hammond had exerted 
. ſo much reſolution and induſtry in rendering prac- 


ticable, they took their ſtation in ſuch a manner, 
as to aflal the works and batteries towards the De- 


laware, while the troops aſſaulted the defences on 


ſhore. But the obſtructions contrived by the ene- 


my, had interrupted and altered the courſe of the 


river, and wrought ſuch changes in its uſual depth, 


that the ſhips could nat compaſs a favourable ſitu- 


ation for the direction of their fire. To thoſe cauſes 


it was owing, that the Auguſta, a ſhip of the line, 


and the Merlin, in working up to come cloſe into 


action,, were: both: | ate and could not be got 
: afloat. / "RR 755 . 480 | 


The enemy Parey g 1e + ene 5 theſe veſ. 


ſels, directed the whole fire of; their gallies, float- 


ing batteries, and works on fore, and ſeat four 
hy down the ſtream againſt them: but 
though the ſkill and courage of the ſeamen and of- 
Pats. 1 them ineffectual, the Auguſta took 


£ Ute Goring! che/cogagement;, and Was bufpt, toge- 
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chart with the Merlin ; and the other ſhips were ob- 


liged to , withdraw, in order to eſcape the confla- 


' Notwithſtanding this bugs attempt, the 


aetefminatiön all continued to ſurmount theſe va- 


nous obſtacles, both from the ſpirit of the com- 
manders, and the abſolutè neceſſity of overcoming 
them. New meaſures were taken, and freſh prepa- 


_ rattons were made for this purpote, The enemr, 
who faw with what difficulties the accompliſhment 


of this object would be attended, neglected nothing 


to increaſe them, and to throw additional ohliruskidns | 
in * 


The people belonging to the fleet were of particu- 
lar ſervice upon this occaſion. Through a ſmall 


and difficult channel on the weſt fide of the river, 


they eonveyed a number of heavy pieces of artillery 
to a little ifland within gun-ſhot of Mud Iſland, and 


erected batteries that greatly annoyed it. On the 


fifteenth of November, it was attacked by the Ifis 
of fifty, and the Somerſet of ſixty guns, and by 
other veſſels mounting heavy cannon. Theſe ſes 
conded ſo effectually the batteries on the above- 
mentioned iſland, that after defending themſelves 
vigorouſly during the whole day, the gartiſon of 
Mud Ifland, perceiving that preparations were ma- 
king to give a general aſſault to their works on the 
next day, abandoned them in the night. 

As the works at Red Bank were yet unreduced, 
Lord Cornwallis eroſſed the Delaware, and ee 
ced at the head of a conſiderable body to attack it; 


but the garriſon withdrew at his een and che ö 


plage was demoliſhed. 

The works and forts on all parts of the river being 
thus redueed, a number of the enemy's ſhipping, 
on ſeeing themſelves deprived of this protection, 
wok the opportunity of the firſt dark night, to paſs 


the batteries erected at Philadelphia, unobſerved, . 
A a 4 | and 
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rity. In order to prevent the remainder from 


and to move farther up the Delaware for their ſocu. 


eſcaping 1 in the ſame manner, the frigate that had 
been taken from them was manned, and fent, with 
ſome other armed veſſels, to intercept them.— 


They were ſo effectually cut off from the retreat 


they bad propoſed, that to prevent their veſſels 


from being captured, they ſet them on fire, an 


menden them, T REF were all e to the 


EEE 


gg and had 4 A met with. ſome 8 a8 
cefles, reſolved upon this occaſion, to ule their ut- 
moſt efforts to enable General Waſhington to ftand 
his ground till the expiration of winter; when they 
doubted not of being able to collect ſuch a forge as 
would render Philadelphia untenable. by the Britiſh 


forces. They now ſent him a reinforcement. of 


four thouſand of their beſt men. By their arrival, 
he found himſelf ſo ſtrengthened, that he advanced 
within fourteen miles of Philadelphia, and fixed 


himſelf in a ſtrong PRCAMPINENt near | tract of land 
| called White Marſh. Ry 


This motion of the American General, gave 
hope te Sir William Howe that he was not dibndi- 


ned to make another attempt, fimilar to that of 


German Town, in which cafe; a-general engagement 
might enſue, which was-an object of conſtant ſeeking 
to the Britiſh army, as well as to their Commander. 


In order to afford General Waſhington ſuch an 


opportunity; if he ſought one, ande to be at hand 
to improve any that offered to attack him, Sir Wil- 
hams Howe marched: out of Philadelphia on the 


{owes day of ds dug pore: bimſelf Kopie 
ite 


r aa 


ſite to the Provincial troops. He varied his pofition 


ſeveral times, to draw them, if poſſible, from that 


which they had taken; but they remained immove- 


able, contenting themſelves with frequent Kir- 
miſhes, in which they were conſtantly worſted.— 


Upon theſe occaſions, their defeated parties were 
always purſued cloſe up to their lines, with an in- 
tent to provoke them to come forth, But findin 


their determination was to act entirely on the defen- 


five, after reconnoitring every part of the ground 


they occupied, and diſcovering it to be everywhere 
inacceſſible, he reſolved to return to Philadelphia, 


in order to refreſh his troops. They had ſuffered 


eat incommodities, during their ſhort excurſion, 
from the ſeverity of the weather; having from their 
eagerneſs and hopes of 3 to immediate action 


with the Provincials, left Philadelphia without 
they tents, or any other preparation for encamp- 
ment, IE | | 
His march back to Philadelphia was performed 
in the afternoon of the eighth of December, leiſure- 
ly, and in preſence of the enemy, who, contrary to 
his wiſhes, gave him however no moleſtation. The 
diſappointment was very grieveous to the Britiſh 
troops; as the winter was approaching, they were 
earneſtly deſirous to cloſe the campaign, if not with 
a deciſive, at leaſt with ſome conſpicious action 
that ſhould leave the enemy diſcouraged, and weaken 
his endeavours and exertions to haraſs and diſtreſs 


do experience. 


The laſt operation of the Britiſh army was to pro- 


cure forage for the winter. A large detachment 
was ſent out for that purpoſe, which was ſucceſs- 
fully accompliſhed. After this, nothing remain- 
ed but to provide for the ſafe and comfortable wea- 


thering out of the winter, by diſpoſing of the troops 


In ſuch a manner as to guard againſt the ſurprizes 
5 1 1 N 3 „ f ta 


them, during the inclement ſeaſon they were about 
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a it was done accordingly with all pro- 
diligence and care. 

| General Waſhinngton, on the other Hand, remo- 
'S . ved his camp from. 'hite Marſh, to a place called 
| Valley Forge, on the borders of the Schitytkill, 


about frees miles from Philade! Iphia. It was a po- | 
| | tion full of ſtrength and ſecutity, from whence he 


could obſerve every motion ofthe Britiſh al army, and 


receive the ſpeedieſt information of all that. was 


 tranſating at Philadelphia. _ | 0 


Propoſing to pals the winter in this encan pment, 


huts were erected, in order to enable the” > rOvin- 
cial army the better to encqunter the rigaur of that 


ol their attachment, both to their Generpl and to 


the cauſe for which they were 8 than 
- their willingneſs to ſubmit to the various hardſhips, 


zs well as inconveniences -of. ſo unoomfoxtable a 


Ficuation: it dif . — 1 10 1 9 Ee qa 


# 4a * 


Zritain determined to *. CY it until 3 
was entirely reduced. The reſources of a people 
who could bear trials and ſufferings with ſo much 
patience and readineſs, were, at all events, cons 


_ Rrnbite: ae not W ee Wolebg. 


4 


to which they were liable in ſuch an open place as 


ſeaſon. Nothi ing ſhowed the warmth and firmneſs 


c H A vp. XXVII. 


22 Operations on the Lakes, and i it the Nor 
n bern Parts of - ATTN: | 


1777 
W H ILE theſe TY OY were 5 king place 


in the middle Colonies, events of a much 
more important and deciſive nature happrhee. i in 
the Northern Provinces of America. Eo 

The Britiſh miniſtry had long projected. an ex⸗ 
A renfive line of military operations in this quarter, 
| It was an object from which the moſt ſanguine 


55 hop es had been conceived, and no doubt was en- 


rertdingd that to ſucceed here, would ure ſuccels 
in every other part of America. 

IT he four provinces of New England were confi. 
dered as the ſoul and ſupport of the preſent con- 


federacy of America againſt Britain. Could an im- 


preſſion be made upon them, it ſeemed evident that 
every other Colony would be almoſt equally affected. 
In this convicton, a reſolution had been taken 
to employ the ſummer of the preſent year in mak- 
ing a vigorous and ſpirited campaign upon the 
Lakes, and in the adjoining Provinces. The re- 
duction of the firſt would open an entrance into 
the laſt; they were the natural barriers of the 
Northern Colonies, and if they could be forced, 
the others, it was preſumed, would not be able to 


defend themſelves, after having failed in the de- 


; fence of ſuch a ſtrong outwork. 
It was reſolved, therefore, to leave nothing un- 
done that could contribute to the ſucceſs of the ex- 


pedition that was intended. A ſufficient number of 
| Fegular and Veteran 8 was prof ided, excel — 8 
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382 HISTORY OT THEY 
ly officered, furniſhed with a numerous artillery, 
and abundantly ſupplied with all manner of necet- 
faries. Beſides: the troops that came from Europe, 
it was expected that in Canada, from whence this 
expedition was to take its departure, a confiderable 
aſſiſtance would be found from the great number of 
fighting men it was able to afford, who though not 
regularly diſciplined, were well acquainted with the 
ule of arms, and would be of eſſential ſervice, from 
their knowled; 6 of che Entry, and manner of 
varting, 8 4 * 1 ES NIR 
'To theſe forces was to be added:! a large. propor- 
tion of the native Indians. Governor Carlton was 
accordingly. directed to exert his influence. among 
them for chis purpoſe. Such Was hjs addreſs and 
Zeal in ferwarding. this, as he had done every other 
meaſure conducive to the buſi neſs ! in agitation, that 
what from the reſpe& and. artachment they profel- 
ſed for him, and what from their natural propen-' 
fity to war and plunder, their. Varriors repaired to 
him i in multitudes, | 
The Britiſh'troqps a pointed. to. this expedition 
amounted: to four 8 the Germans to three 
thouſand ; "the, Province of Quebec, excluſive of 
its militia, ſupplied large. parties of men for the 
works that were carrying on at ſeveral Places, and 
ht the. tranſporting of ſtores, proviſions 'and bag- 
ge acroſs the rivers, and through the many diffi- 
80 t paſſes in that country. | 
"The command of this, expedition was given to 
General Burgoyne,, an officer of unqueſtionable 
ability, and wWhofe active diſpoſit. ition, and ardour 
for miliary fame, | ſtinguiſhed Ph in a particular 
manner. 5 
The 'officers employed under kim were men of 
great bravery and ex perience :—The principal were, 
General Philips, of the artillery, who had acquired 
. reputation in Germany during the late war; 
General: 
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Generals Frazer, Powell, and Hamilton, all excel- 
lent officers: the German Generals Reidſel and 
Speecht, were both perfons of great profeſſional 
nerit. hs e 
£ The ſoldiers compoſing the army under them, 
were well diſciplined men; they came freſh and 
vigorous from their winter quarters, where all poſ- 
ſible care had been taken for the preſervation of 
their health, and to prepare them by continual ex- 
erciſe for the buſineſs they were going upon. 

In aid to the principal expedition, another was 
projected on Mohawk River, under Colonel St. 
Leger, who was to be aſſiſted by Sir John Johnſon, 
ſon to the famous Sir William Jonhſon, who had ſo 


greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in America during the 


laſt war. 1 
The firſt general encampment of the army was 


on the weſtern ſide of Lake Champlain. Here a de- 
June 27, putation of the Indians in alliance with Bri- 


1777, tain, was met by General Burgoyne, who 


treated them with a great war- feaſt, according to 


the ceremonial eſtabliſhed among thoſe nations. 
He made a ſpeech to them on that occaſion full 
of that ſtrength and animation which peculiarly 
characteriſed his manner of ſpeaking. He exhorted 


them to behave with courage and fidelity to their 
friends, and to avoid all barbarity towards their 


enemies. He entreated them to be particularly 
careful in diſtinguiſhing between the adherents and 
the fees to the Britiſh nation. He earneſtly requeſt- 


ed that they would put none to death but ſuch as 


actually oppoſed them with arms in their hands, 
and to ſpare old men, women, children, and pri- 
ſoners: to ſcalp only ſuch as they had killed in ac- 


tion, and to treat compaſſionately the wounded and 
dying. He promiſed them a due reward for every 


prifoner they brought in, but aſſured them he 
would look narrowly into every demand for ſealps. 


* 


Injunc- 
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Injunctions of this kind were unuſual, and not 
very acceptable to the ferocious diſpoſitions of theſe 
uncivilized multitudes. They were not, however, 
without effect; and though they did not entirely 

prevent, they proved a great reſtraint to the perpe- 
tration of their cuſtomary barbarities. 5 

After addreſſing the Indians in this manner, a 
declaration was -publiſhed, in order to admoniſh 
and terrify, the Americans, and to induce them to 
lay down their arms, and to return to the obedience 
of the Britiſh government, from the proſpect of the 
miſeries and horrors they would experience on the 
part of the Indians, now engaged on the ſide of Bri. 


tain, and whoſe ravages and cruelty it would not be 


poſſible to controul. He diſplayed to them the ſtrength 
of that power which was to be employed againſt 
America by ſea and land, warning them to ceaſe 
a reſiſtance that expoſed them to ſo many calamities, 
and that would probably terminate in the ruin of 
their country. He promiſed to encourage and em- 
ploy all thoſe who ſhould aſſiſt in bringing their 
countrymen back to their duty, and in re- eſtabliſh- 
ing the authority of the Britiſh government. Aſſu- 
rances of protection were given, upon the perform- 


ance of certain conditions, to thoſe who demeaned 


themſelves peaceably, and did not forſake their habi- 


tations: tfireatening, at the ſame time, ſevere treat- 


ment to ſuch as committed hoſtilities, or abetted 
them againſt the armies or adherents of Britain. 
After eſtabliſhing magazines, and ſetting an hoſ- 
pital at Crown Point, the campaign opened by the 
ſiege of Ticonderoga. l 
great pains to fortify this poſt, already very ſtrong 
by nature. On the eaſtern ſhore facing Ticonde- 
roga, which lies on the weſt, they had erected a 
ſtrong fortiſication on the ſummit of a hill, which 
they named Fort Independence: the ſides and bot- 
tom of this hill were ſtrengthened with works well 


C2Y 


The Americans had taken 


farniſhed 


8 «a 
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farniſhed with cannon. The communication be- 
tween this poſt and the fort at Ticonderoga, was 
maintained by a bridge conſtructed over the 

where the fort ſtands, and through which the water 


from Lake George flows into Lake Champlain. lt 4 9 
was upheld by twenty- two piers of vaſt dimenſions, 14 
ſunk into the water at equal diſtances: to theſe 044 


floats were. faſtened, fifty foot long, and twelve 
wide; and the whole was held together by chains 


In a ſmall bay to the ſouthward of this bridge, 
mere is a, point of land, on which a mountain 
ſtands, called Sugar- hill. From this mountain the 
fort of Ticonderoga is overlooked, and effectually 
commanded. From this motive it was propoſed to 
fortify this hill, as the neceſſary ſecurity to the fort; : 
but the extent of the works they had already erected, 
induced the Americans to drop the deſign, having 
hardly force ſufficient to man them properly. The 
ruggedneſs of the ground on its ſummit and lides, 
and the difficulty of its acceſs, would, it was ima- 
gined, prevent it from being of any uſe to an 
enemy. 

The garriſon of Tinconderoga conſiſted of about 
ix thouſand men, commanded by General Sinclair. 
It was formed partly of Continental regulars, and 
partly of militia. 

The Britiſh army was in two diviſions, one upon | =_ 
each ſide of Lake Champlain. This was occupied 0 00 
by the ſhipping, which, from the deſtruction of 7 
che naval force of the Americans in the preceding | 
year, was now in a full poſſeſſion of that Lake. 


and rivets of immenſe ſize: the ſide of the bridge = | 
towards Lake Champlain, was protected by a boom | i 
conſiſting of large pieces of timber, joined together Til 
with iron bolts and chains of prodigious thickneſs, Ti 
Both the bridge and boom were juſtly conſidered as. qi 
a work of equal induſtry and labour. 19 
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On the ſecond of July, the Britiſh right wing 
that matched on the weſt of the Lake, appeared in 
ſight of the fort. On its approach, the garriſon, 
contrary to expectation, ſer fire to all their out- 
works and buildings, and abandoned them without 
making the leaſt reſiſtance. 

The diligence of the Britiſh army was ſuch, that 
by the fifth of July, it had eſtabliſhed every poſt ne- 


ceflary 10 inveſt the fort completely, and to cut off 


its communication on every ſide. 

The neglect and imprudence of the criſbn, In 
not ſecuring Sugar-hill, was now manifeſt. Not- 
withſtanding its ſteepnefs, a road was made up to 
ns very ſummit, which was levelled for the con- 
ſtruction of a battery. 

On ſight of theſe preparations, a council was 
held by the American commanders; in which it was 
repreſented, that their whole effective force was not 
ſufficient to man one half of the works; and that, as 
it was not poſſible for it to remain upon continual 
duty, no effectual defence could be made; that as 


the place would be completely ſurrounded in twen- 


ty-four Hours, it ought immediately to be aban- 
57 in order to ſave the troops. This repreſen- 
tation being admitted by the council, the fort was 
evacuated that very night. The baggage, and what 
artillery and. ſtores could be carried off, were ſent 
away by water to Skeneſborough, a place to the 
ſouth of Lake George; while the pe took the 
road to it by land. 
As ſoon as morning diſcovered their flight, they 
July 6, were immediately purſued. General Bur- 
1777. goyne followed them by water, after de- 
ſtroying the boom and bridge, which the Americans 
had conſtructed to prevent the paſſage of any ſhip- 
ping from Lake Champlain to Lake George. It had 
coſt ens beſides a prodigious expence, Near 2 
whole twelvemonth's labour; but it was ſo quickly 


demoliſhed, 
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demoliſhed by the ſeamen belonging to the Britiſh 


ſquadron, that the paſſage was completely cleared 
before nine in the morning for the largeſt frigates. 
The purſuit was continued with ſuch expedition, 
that, before three in the afternoon, the van of 
the ſquadron came up with the gallies that guard- 
ed the boats with the baggage. Two of them 
were taken, and three blown up. Hereupon the 

enemy ſer fire-to their boats, and then to the works 
and other conſtructions at. Skeneſborough Falls, 
where they landed; after which they retire to the 
woods: 2:1) }:- 1 AUW e [5920573 

This was a total and deciſive defeat: they loſt all 

their baggage, ammunition, ſtores, and proviſions. 
The boats that contained them were all conſumed, 


to the number of two hundred. The artillery taken 


from them was no leſs than one hundred and thirty 
pieces. > 288 | 
The main body that had ſet out by land for 
Skeneſborough, was cloſely purſued by General 
July 7, Frazer. He overtook it on the ſecond 
1777 day of its march, at five in the morning. 
Expecting to be attacked, the enemy had taken a 
ſtrong poſt. The Provincials were commanded by 
Colonel Francis; one of the beſt officers in their ſer- 
vice. He had choſen his ground ſo judiciouſly, 
that, notwithſtanding the great conduct and intrepi- 
dity with which he was attacked by General Frazer, 
he maintained his poſt with ſucceſs, till General 
Reideſel arrived at the head of a large body of Ger- 
mans. Until the coming up of this reinforcement, 
the ſuperiority of number was ſo large on the fide of 
the Americans, that they had almoſt overpowered 
General Frazer; but they now could ſtand their 
ground no longer. Their commander being lain, 
whoſe courage and ſteadineſs had enabled them to 
make fo ſtrong and reſolute a defence, they were en- 
tirely broken, and fied precipitately on all fides. 
Vol. II. No. 14. B b „ DERacs 
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Beſides Colonel Francis, many other officers were 
killed, and above two hundred ſoldiers: as many 
were made priſoners, with feventeen officers, in- 
ctuding a Colonel. Their wounded were more than 
fix hundred, many of whom flying to the woods, 
periſhed there for want of neceſſaries, and through 
inability to quit them in their helpleſs condition, 
The loſs of the Royal army on this occaſion was not 
conſiderable; only one officer of note was killed, 
Major Grant, a very brave and deſerving man in 
his profeſſion. . . 
General Sinclair, with the van of the American 
army, was now at Caſtletown, about fix miles diſ- 
rant from the place of the engagement. Upon in- 
telligence of Colonel Francis being ſlain, and his 
party defeated, together with the diſaſter at Skeneſ- 
borough Falls, apprehending that he ſhould be in- 
tercepted, if he proceeded towards fort Anne, he 
thought it ſafeſt to repair to the woods, that lie in 
the intermediate ſpace between that fort and the 

contiguous parts of New England. 
After taking poſſeſhon of Skeneſhorough, Gene- 
ral Burgoyne detached Colonel Hill, with the ninth 
regiment, towards fort Anne, in order. to waylay 
ſuch of the enemy as were retreating to that place, 
On his march thither he fell in with a body of the 
enemy, near fix times as numerous as his own, They 
attacked him with great fury, and endeavoured to 
ſurround him : this obliged him to withdraw to a 
more advantageous ſituation, in order to prevent 
them from executing their deſign. He changed his 
ground accordingly, with ſo much judgment, and 
with ſuch exactneſs of diſcipline, and coolneſs of 
valour, that after an attack that laſted three hours, 
and was ſupported with great vigour, the ene- 
my was obliged to retire with ſo much loſs, that 
deſpairing, after fo fevere a repulſe, to be able 
FR ff 5 make 
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make any ſtand at fort Anne, they ſet it on fire, 
and withdrew to fort Edward on the river Hudſon. 


In all theſe different engagements, though ſome 


of them were very warm, and the conflict ſpiritedly 


maintained by the enemy, yet the loſs in killed and 


wounded did not exceed two hundred men, on the 


ſide of the Royal army. 
Theſe ſucceſſes had a prodigious effect on the 


minds of thoſe who obtained them. They made no 


doubt of carrying them to the utmoſt extent of their 
wiſhes and intents. On the other hand, it highly 
alarmed the Americans, and rendered them ex- 
tremely anxious what meaſures to take in order to 
ſtop the progreſs of the victorious army, which now 
threatened to overrun all the northern Colonies. 


In the midſt of this good fortune, it was no ſmall 
mortification to General Burgoyne, that he could 
not improve it with that diligence which was requi- 


ſite to make it complete. He was now under the 


neceſſity of tarrying at Skeneſborough, till the ar- 


tival of the tents, field equipage, and proviſions. 
That no time, however, might be loſt, indefa- 


tigable labour was exerted in clearing paſſages, and 


making roads through the country about fort Anne, 
in order to proceed againſt the enemy. The ſame 
diligence was uſed in removing the fallen trees and 
the ſtones ſunk in the water, with the many other 
obſtacles thrown by the enemy along the extent of 


Wood Creek, the ſtream that flows from fort Anne 


to Lake George. This was a tedious, but neceſ- 


ſary work, as it was through this channel the ſtores, 


artillery, and all the heavy incumbrances were to 
be conveyed. The ſame fatigue was undergone in 
bringing the gun and the proviſion boats over land, 
from the various lakes, creeks, and rivers, into 


others. The toil was aſtoniſhing ; but the ſpirit 


that accompanied it was not lets, 
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While General Burgoyne was accelerating the 
preparations requiſite to purſue his expedition, the 
American General, Schuyler, was at fort Edward, 
employed in collecting the militia from all the ad- 
jacent parts, in order to compoſe a force ſufficient 

to make a ſtand at this place, Hither the broken 
remains of the defeated army repaired with their 

: General, after taking a week's circuit through the 
woods, in order to- avoid the Britiſh detachments 
that were exploring the country. They had ſuffered 
great diſtreſs from want of proviſions, and neceſ- 
faries to ſhelter them from the continual rains that 

fell during their march. | | 

The country between Skriedboroughs ind fort 
Edward was ſo interſperſed with woods, creeks, and 
moraſſes, and the natural difficulties had been ſo in- 
Aauſtrioufly augmented by every impediment which 
' the enemy could contrive, that it was with the ut- 
moſt pains and fatigue the Royal army was able to 
work a paſſage through it. Immenſe trees felled 
for that purpoſe, interſected all the roads and paths, 


ſpread, that it was. neceſſary to conſtruct no leſs 
than forty bridges to croſs them. One of theſe 
| bridges extended near two miles. 85 


ned; met with very little impediment from. the 
American troops. They attacked his people while 
at work to remove the obſtructions they had conti- 
nually to encounter; but as they were no more 


impreſtion, and were eafily repulſed. 

It was not, however, till the end of July, that 
he reached fort Edward. The diſtance from this 
place to that where he begun ſo laborious a march, 
was ſmall; but the obſtacles were ſuch, that it was 
an object of aſtoniſhment how he could arrive thi- 
ther in ſo ſhort a time. 


and the watry g grounds and marſhes were ſo thickly 


General Burgoyne's march through this wilder- 


than ſtraggling detachments, they could make no 


| Another 
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Another route might bave been. taken, leſs ſub- 
ject to ſo many difficulties. He might have returned 
to Ticonderoga, and proceeded: by Lake George 
to the fort of that name, ſituated at its head. From 
thence the road to fort Edward is broad and firnz 
enough to admit of wheel carriages. But as the 
greatneſs of the difficulties did not appear at firſt, 
and the return to Ticonderoga might have been con- 
ſtrued as a retreat, the apprehenſion of cooling the 


one hand, and of reviving the ſpirits of the Ame- 
ricans on the other, made it ſeem. more eligible to 
ſurmount the hardſhips that preſented themſelves in 


to ſay, that he had ſhrunk from it out of dread of 
the oppoſition he expected on their part. 

To this it was added, that the reſiſtance which 
would probably have been made at fort George, 
might have occaſioned no leſs delay, than the mea- 
fure which was adopted; but that when the garri- 
{on of that place perceived its retreat muſt be wholly 
cut off by the Royal army's preſent line of march, 
it would not dare to remain in that poſt. They 
abandoned it accordingly, after burning the veſſels 
they had on the lake, and retired to fort Edward; 
the garriſon of which followed their example, and 
withdrew to Saratoga, as ſoon as they were apprized 
of the Britiſh army's approach. 


Thus, after ſtruggling with an immenſe variety | 


of toil and obſtructions, General Burgoyne found 


Y himſelf at laſt on the banks of Hudſon's river, ſo 
| long the object of his earneſt wiſhes. He was now 
4 polſeion of all the country between fort Edward 
8 and the city of Quebec. His communication was 
5 open and free from all interruption, with the poſts 


he had ſettled along that vaſt extent. A large quan- 
tity of ſtores and proviſions was already arrived at 
tort George, for the uſe of 2. army, which was now 
Bb z employed 


ardour of his own people by ſuch a movement, on the 


this arduous undertaking, than to fuffer the enemy 
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employed in conveying them from that place, to- 
gether with the artillery, the boats, and other heavy 
incumbrances that were neceſſary for their further 
progreſs. | 

Notwithſtanding the general conſternation that 
was now ſpread throughout New England, the 
people did not expreſs the leaſt inclination to offer 

terms of ſubmiſſion to the conqueror. In the midſt 
of the terrors and anxiety which the advancing of 
ſo formidable an army occaſioned, their attention 
was wholly occupied with the methods of making 
an effectual reſiſtance. . 

The Provincial aſſemblies behaved on this occa- 
ſion with a firmneſs and preſence of mind which loſt 
ſight of none of the reſources that were left them: 

they were ſtill many. The extenſive tracts that lay 

between them and the Britiſh army, afforded innu- 

merable ſituations to retard its motions, and the 

hardſhips with which it had already been obliged 

to contend, and at ſuch pains to ſurmount, were 

an ample earneſt of the difficulty it would ſtill find 

in penetrating further. The lapſe of time taken 

up in this manner would allow them full leiſure 

| to put themſelves in readineſs to meet the enemy 

: upon advantageous terms, when it could no longer 
be avoided. : 

In purſuance of this, the militia were raiſed every 
where, and drafts made out of it to join the forces 
at Saratoga. The readineſs and number of thoſe 
who turned out as volunteers upon this occaſion, 
was remarkable, and was conſidered as an omen of 
the moſt auſpicious nature, as it ſhewed they by no 

means deſpaired of the caufe ; and that in caſe of 

neceſſity, ſupplies of men would not be wanting. 

By theſe means their troops at Saratoga began to 

recover from the apprehenſions with which the 

ſucceſſes of the Britith army had ſtruck them, and 
to exert themſelves in thwarting its operations, 
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In order to give them further encouragement, 
they placed an officer at their head, in whom the 
American troops, from his tried courage and capa- 
city, juſtly placed the higheſt confidence. This 
was General Arnold. He repaired to Saratoga with 
a good train of artillery, and took the command 
greatly to their ſatisfaction. 

Intelligence was brought to him upon his arrival, 


that Colonel St. Leger, who had been detached 
upon a ſeparate expedition to the Mohawk river, 
had made an alarming progreſs there, and, if not 
checked, would become a dangerous neighbour, 


as he would be ſoon at hand to co-operate with, as 


well as to receive aſſiſtance from General Burgoyne. 


To obviate this danger, General Arnold removed 


from Saratoga to Still-water, a place lying midway 


between Saratoga and the junction of the Mohawk 
river with chat of Hudſon, 


In the mean time, the apprehenſions of thoſe who 


had been averſe to the employing of the Indians in 


the Britiſh army, began to be juſtified. Notwith- 
ſtanding the care and precautions taken by General 
Burgoyne to prevent the effects of their barbarous 
diſpoſition, they were {ametimes carried to an exceſs, 
that ſhocked his humanity the more, as it was to- 
tally out of his power to controul them in the de- 
gree that he had hoped and propoſed. The out- 
rages they committed, were ſuch as proved highly 
detrimental to the Royal cauſe. They ſpared nei- 
ther friend nor foe, and exerciſed their uſual cruel- 


ties with very little attention to the threats that were 


held out in order to reſtrain and deter them. 


Several inſtances of this nature happened about 


that time, which contributed powerfully to alienate 
the minds of many from the cauſe in which they 
ſerved. One was recarded in particular, that 


equally ſtruck both parties with horror. A young 
lady, the daughter of Mr. Macrea, a zealous Roy- 
ps SHS: aliſt, 
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aliſt, being on her way to the Britiſh army, where 
ſhe was to have been married to an officer, unhap- 


pily fell into the hands of the Indians, who, without 
regarding her youth and beauty, murdered her with 


many circumſtances of barbarity. 

Scenes of this nature ſerved to render the Royal 
party extremely odious. However the Americans 

might be conſcious that they were as offenſive, and 

as much abhorred by their enemies as by them- 
ſelves, ſtill they could not forgive them the accept- 


ing of ſuch auxiliaries, as muſt neceſlarily diſgrace 


the-beſt cauſe. © 4 . 
Is he reſentment. occaſioned by the conduct of the 
Indians, and no leſs the dread of being expoſed to 
their fury, helped confiderably to bring recruits 
from. every quarter to the American army. It was 


conſidered as the only place of refuge and ſecurity 


at preſent. The inhabitants of the tracts contiguous 


to the Britiſh army, took up arms almoſt univer- 
fally.. The preſervation of their families was now 
become an object of immediate concern. As the 


country. was populous, they flocked in multitudes 


to General Arnold's camp ; and he ſoon found him- 
ſelf at the head of an army, which, though com- 
poſed of militia, and undiſciplined men, was ani- 
mated with that ſpirit of indignation and revenge, 
which ſo often ſupplies all military deficiencies. 

The Provincial Aſſemblies were not deceived in 
their expectation of thoſe obſtacles which would 
continue to oppoſe the Britiſh arms. The troops 
encamped along the Hudſon, under General Bur- 
goyne, were now undergoing hardſhips and fatigues 


without any proſpect of alleviation. From the end 


of July to the middle of Auguſt, their whole time 
was taken up in forwarding the boats, proviſions, 
and many other neceſſaries, both for ſubſiſtence 
and warlike operations, from fort George to their 
camp on Hudſon's river: The diſtance was not 

| | 1 great, 
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great, being no more than twenty miles; but the 
labour was exceſſive, and very diſcouraging from 
the little effect it produced : the roads in many 
places lay through vaſt ſteeps, and in others had 
been damaged or deſtroyed. A very {mall propor- 


tion of the horſes was come, that were to have been 


furniſhed in Canada: they were unavoidably re- 


tarded by the length and perpetual difficulties of a 


journey, that was to be taken through ſuch an un- 


ceaſing and perplexing viciſſitude of mountains, 


foreſts, lakes, ſwamps, and rivers, ſcattered along 
a country, in many parts uncultivated and wild. 
No more than about one hundred oxen had been 
procured, of which it was neceſſary to employ ten, 


and ſometimes twelve, to draw a ſingle batteau, ſo 


heavy and deep the roads were become, through 
the exceſſive wetneſs of the ſeaſon. In fifteen days 


of the hardeſt labour, no more than ten boats were 


got afloat in Hudlon's river, and there was only 
four days proviſion before-hand in the camp. Thus 
it began to be apprehended, that it would prove ut- 
terly impracticable to form a magazine ſufficient to 
ſupply the army with proviſions during the future 
operations of the campaign, as they found 1t ſo 
difficult to provide for its daily fubfiftence. 


This want of reſources was an equal motive of 


diſcouragement to the Britiſh army, and of enco1- 
ragement to the Americans. It was not doubted 


among them, that this alone would be an unſur- 


mountable impediment, and totally obviate the ex- 

ertions that would otherwiſe have reſulted from the 

Britiſh General's well-known abilities and valour. 
While he was pondering in what manner to re- 


medy theſe alarming preflures, he was informed 


that Colonel St. Leger had penetrated as far as fort 


Stanwix, and was cloſely beficging it. This fug- 


geſted an idea of moving forward inſtantly. Were 
the enemy to retire to the Mohawk river, he would 

then be placed between the army under his com- 
. | mand, 
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mand, and the forces under Colonel St. Leger, 
and liable to an attack from either fide, By ſuch 
a retreat the road would alſo he open to Albany, 
between which and the American army, his own 
would then have an opportunity of poſting itſelf. — 
In this ſituation the American General would be 
compelled either to fight him, or to croſs the Hud- 
fon, in order to ſecure his retreat into New Eng- 
land. But ſhould he, on the Britiſh army's advan - 
cing in the manner propoſed, withdraw directly to- 


wards Albany, the country on the Mobawk would 


he open, and he might form a junction with CoJo- 
nel St. Leger, to the manifeſt advantage of what- | 
ever attempts they might think proper to make 


conjointly. 


Such was the plan conceived by General Bur— 
goyne in the preſent juncture. But the obſtructions 
to the executing of it, or almoſt any other, till 
continued, The communication with fort George 
was neceſſary to be preſerved at all events, and at 
whatever diſtance he advanced. But the number 
of troops that would be requiſite to form ſo long a 
chain of communication, and to guard the convoys 
of proviſions and other neceſſaries, on their way 
to the main body, would fo weaken his army, as 
to render its ſtrength totally inadequate to any great 
exertions; and unleſs. the numbers thus employed 
were conſiderable, they would be ineffectual, as a 
ſtrong body of the enemy lay within a few hours 
march, ready, upon the firſt opportunity, to inter- 
cept any party that was not of ſome force. 

This want of neceffaries was the more mortify— 


ing, as the Provincial camp was furniſhed with 


them in the greateſt abundance. Its ſupplies came 
from the frontiers of New England, to a place called 
Bennington, little more than twenty miles diſtant 
from the banks of the Hudſon. Here a copious 
magazine had been formed for the Provincial army, 
from which they drew their neceſlaries when they 

were 
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were wanted. It was well guarded by a numerous 
body of militia. 


This magazine lying at no great diſtance, Gene- 
ral Burgoyne formed the deſign of ſeizing it by ſur- 


priſe. The poſſeſſion of fo conſiderable a ſupply, 
would enable him to proceed without any delay to- 
wards the enemy, and to proſecute the main object 
of his expedition. | | 

He ſelected for this buſineſs Colonel Baum, a 


German officer of great bravery, who ſet out at the - 


head of five hundred men, two hundred of whom 


were Germans, of his own chuſing. To be ready 


at hand for the ſupport of this party, the army 


' marched up the eaſtern ſhore of the Hudſon river, 


and encamped almoſt abreaſt of Saratoga, with the 


river between it and that place. An advanced party 


was poſted ar Batten Kill, lying between the camp 
and Bennington, in order to ſupport that of Colo- 
nel Baum. 

At the time he ſet forward, a detachment of the 


enemy was conducting a large ſupply of cattle and 


proviſion to their camp; theſe he ſeized, and ſent 
to the Britiſh quarters. He could not, however, 
proceed with that expedition which was neceſſary to 
ſurpriſe the enemy, from the badneſs of the roads, 
and other deficiencies. They diſcovered his deſign, 
and they prepared to receive him. 8 
Being informed that their force was greatly ſu- 


perior to his, he halted, and having taken an ad- 
vantageous poſition, he ſent notice of his ſituation 
to the General, who diſpatched Colonel Brey- 


man to his aſſiſtance. This officer haſted with all 
ſpeed to the ſupport of his countryman; but the 
ſame cauſe that had prevented Colonel Baum from 
ſurpriſing the Provincials, now prevented Colonel 
Breyman from arriving in time to aſſiſt him: the 
continual rains had ſo deepened the roads, that the 
artillery could hardly be got forward, and the de- 
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tachment did not advance more than twenty-four 
miles from eight in the morning to four in the 
afternoon of the following day. 

General Starke, who commanded at Bennington, 
with Colonel Warner, on receiving intelligence of 
the reſpective fituation of both parties, ſaw the ne- 
ceſſity of attacking the firſt, before it could effect a 
Auguſt 16, junction with the laſt. He advanced upon 

1777- Colonel Baum with the utmoſt diligence, 
and incloſed him on all fides. A body of Provin- 
cial Loyaliſts, who made part of his detachment, on 
the approach of the Americans, would have per- 
ſuaded him that they were Loyaliſts like themſelves, 
coming up to join him; but their miſtake was ſoon 
diſcovered. The defences he had haſtily raiſed 
were forced, after a valiant refiſtance, and the great- 
eſt part of his detachment, overpowered by num- 
bers, made the beſt of their way to the woods.— 
But he was ſo completely ſurrounded with his coun- 
trymen, that they found it impoſſible to eſcape.— 
In this fituation, after expending all their ammuni- 
tion, they drew their ſabres, and bravely charged the 
Americans, with the Colonel at their head. But 
fortune did not ſecond their valour: they were borne 
down by ſuperiority of number, and were all eicher 
killed or taken, with their Colonel, who did not 
ſurrender till he was wounded and diſabled. 

Unhappily for Colonel Breyman, he was at this 
time puſhing forwards, in order to join the de- 


feated party, the diſaſter of which he had no in- 


formation of. It was about four in the afternoon 
when he reached the ground on which the engage- 
ment had happened, and found: himſelf affailed 


on all ſides. Though his men were much harafled 


and fatigued, they received the enemy with great 
ſpirit, repulſed and drove them from their poſts ; 
but their ſuperior multitude enabling them to pour 


in freſh reinforcements, they recovered their ground, 


and 
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and compelled Breyman's party to retire. This, 
however, they did not do till they had fired forty 
rounds a man, after which, wanting ammunition, 
they withdrew under cover of the dight. 

Five or ſix hundred men were loſt in theſe two 
actions, moſt of whom were made priſoners. But 
this loſs was nothing when compared to the dimi- 
nution of that dread in which the Provincials had 
held the Britiſh and German troops until this un- 
fortunate event. It filled them with courage, and 
with hope of ftill further ſucceſſes : it taught them 


that regular and diſciplined ſoldiers were not always 


ſure of victory; it removed, in ſhort, all their fears, 
and inſpired them with a boldneſs and confidence 
which they had never felt till this day. 

Nor was the news received by the Britiſh army 
without anxiety, Accuſtomed to ſucceſs ever ſince 
the commencement of the campaign, they were not 

a little ſurpriſed at this unexpected check. Though 
it did not diminiſh their courage, nor abate their 
ardour, it ſomewhat cooled that unbounded conft- 
dence of victory, which had induced them to look 
upon the enemy with contempt. 

During theſe tranſactions, Colonel St. Leger was 
preſſing with great vigour the ſiege of fort Stanwix. 


Auguſt 6, A convoy of proviſions, with an eſcort of 


1777. eight or nine hundred men, marched to 
its relief. The Colonel detached Sir John Johnſon, 
with a conſiderable force, to way-lay them upon 
their march. They fell into the ambuſh ;' four hun- 
dred were ſlain, two hundred taken, and the re- 
mainder e{caped with great difficulty. a 

The Colonel did not neglect this opport: unity of 
trying to intimidate the garriſon into a ſurrender. 
He repreſented the Provincial ſtrength as entirely 


broken throughout the Northern Provinces, and 


that General Burgoyne had penetrated to Albany, 


where he was now receiving the fubmiſſion of all. 
the 
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the neighbouring diſtricts. He reminded them of 
the danger to be apprehended from the Indians in 
his army, were the place to be taken by aſſault, and 
how hard a taſk it would be to reſtrain them from 
maſſacring every perſon that fell into their hands, 
in revenge for the number of their countrymen who 
had fallen in the attack of the convoy. 

But theſe repreſentations had no effect on the 
garriſon: the 8 Colonel Ganſevort, a very 
reſolute man, made anſwer, that he would main- 
rain the fort as long as his men would ſtand by him, 
and that he was not to be intunidated by threats 
from the diſcharge of his duty. 

The Colonel was much diſappointed in his ex- 
pectations of the condition of Fort Stanwix, It 
was in a much better ſtate of defence than it had 
been reported, and the garriſon conſiſted of ſe- 
lected men. The number of regular troops he had 
with him was not ſufficient to make any impreſſions 
of terror on their minds; and the Indians, of whom 
great part of his force conſiſted, were daily becom- 
ing more ungovernable, from the diſſatisfaction 
they felt at the loſs of their countrymen 1n the late 
engagement, and the little hopes they entertained 
of getting any plunder, which was the only motive 


that induced them to join the Britiſh forces. In- 


ſtead of being diſpirited, the garriſon, headed by 
Colonel Willet, the ſecond in command, made 
ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies. This bold and enterpriſing 
officer undertook, with one more, a moſt daring 
and dangerous attempt. He ventured out of the 
fort, eluded the vigilance of the enemy, and tra- 
verſed a country filled with Indian parties on the 
look-out, in order to haſten the relief that was ſo 
much wanted. Ts 

In this diſagreeable ſituation, a report was brought 


to Colonel St. Leger by the Indians, that General 


Arnold was approaching at the head of two thou- 
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ſand men to attack the beſiegers. Upon this he aſ- 


ſured them, that he would give him the meeting 


with the Britiſh troops under his command, and 


that he would faithfully ſtand by them, if they 
would perform their part, and accompany him to 
action. To ſhow them that he was in earneſt, he 
took their chiefs with him to pitch upon the ground 
where to meet the Provincials. But while he was 
ftriving to encourage and prevail upon them to 
remain true to their engagements, further intelli- 
gence was brought that General Burgoyne had been 


_ defeated with great ſlaughter, and was now flying 


before the Provincial army. Hereupon numbers of 
the Indians immediately deſerted him, and the re- 
mainder threatened to follow, if he did not himſelf 


break up the ſiege and retire. 


A remonſtrance of this nature obliged the Colo- 
nel to aſſent to their demands. A retreat was in- 
ſtantly made; but from the unhappy circumſtances 
to which this behaviour of the Indians had reduced 


him, it was attended with ſo much precipitation 


and diſorder, that the tents, with part of the artil- 
lery and ſtores, were loſt, He was not without ap- 


prehenſions that they harboured finiſter defigns re- 


ſpecting his own people. His fears were juſt ;— 
they plundered the boats of their ſtores and provi- 
ons, and carried off the baggage belonging to the 
officers ; and they robbed and maffacred all the ſtrag- 
glers that were at a diſtance from the main body.— 
This unfortunate event happened on the twenty- 
ſecond of Auguſt, 

The report ſpread by the Indians to compel the 
Britiſh troops to raiſe the ſiege of fort Stanwix, was 
not without foundation, General Arnold was ad- 
vancing with two thouſand men to attack the be- 
fiegers. He was himſelf, with eight or nine hun- 
dred, haſtening forwards with all ſpeed ; and in or- 
der to come upon them unawares, he had traverſed 
the 
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the woods, hoping to ſurpriſe them before they 
could make good their retreat. But he did not ar- 
rive till two days after the ſiege had been raiſed. 
The failure of the expedition againſt fort Stan- 
wix, together with the defeat at Bennington, were 
very ſevere blows to the Britiſh intereſt in thoſe 
parts. They animated the Americans to a ſurprifing 
degree. They began now confidently to promiſe 


themſelves: that General Burgoyne himſelf would 


ſhare the ſame fate as his officers, 
He ſtill continued in his camp in the neighbour- 
hood of Saratoga, where he was exerting bimſelf in 


forwarding ſtores and requiſites of all kinds from 


Lake George, intending, as ſoon as he had laid in 
a {ſufficient ſtock, to march directly in queſt of the 
enemy, and ende our to force his way through 2 all 
obſtructions. 


Having, CIO indefatigable p pains, amaſſed pro- 


viſions, and other neceſſaries, in ſufficient quantity 
to laſt out a month, he threw a bridge of boats on 
the Hudſon, and croſſed his army over in the 
middle of September, encamping it on the hills 


and plains about Saratoga. The enemy was then at 


Still-water, under the command of General Gates, 
an officer upon whoſe profeſſional knowledge and 

experience the Americans placed very great de- 
pendence. 

In General Burgoyne's progreſs towards the ene- 
my, the woodinels of the country obſtructed him 
continually, and the creeks and ſwamps were ſo nu- 
merous, that much of his time was taken up in con- 
ſtructing bridges, and in repairing thoſe which had 
been deſtroyed. As ſoon as he approached the Pro- 
vincial arnſy, he determined to make an attack. 
He put himſelf at the head of the central diviſion 
of his army, General Frazer and Colonel Breyman 
were on his right, and Generals Philips and Reide- 


ſel 
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fel on his left. In this order he marched to the 
enemy on the nineteenth of September. 

The Americans, elated with their late ſucceſſes, 
did not upon this occaſion wait to be attacked. They 
marched out of their camp, and advanced upon the 
central diviſion, which they engaged with a firm- 
neſs and reſolution that had never before been ex- 
perienced from them. General Arnold, lately re- 
turned from his expedition to the Mohawk River, 
had a principal ſhare in the tranſactions of this day. 
At the head of a diviſion, compoſed of his beſt ſol- 
diers, he directed his attack chiefly on three regi- 


ments, the poſition of which expoſed them moſt, 


and upon which, for that reaſon, he hoped to make 
the readier impreſſion; theſe were the twentietb, 
twenty-firſt, and fixty-ſecond. With the moſt in- 
trepid and ſoldier- like perſeverance, they maintained 
their ground againſt the repeated efforts of far ſu- 
perior numbers, which were continually refreſhed, 


and aſſailed them with unabated fury. The burthen 


of the day fell upon them, and they continued en- 
gaged till ſun- ſet. General Frazer, on the right, ren- 
dered them occaſionally good ſervice; but he could 
only do it by detached parties. The poſt he occu- 
pied was of too much conſequence to be relinquiſhed; 
a large body of the enemy lay in a wood fronting 
him, watching an opportunity to ſeize it. 
General Philips, who commanded on the left, on 
hearing of the danger to which thoſe regiments, as 
well as the central diviſion, were expoſed, pierced 
through a woad that lay between, and came up to 
their aſſiſtance at a very critical juncture. General 
Arnold was preſſing them ſo vigorouſly, that they 
were almoſt borne down with the weight of num- 
bers. By this ſeaſonable help they were enabled to 
reſiſt him. The artillery brought up by General 
Philips was of eſſential ſervice upon this occaſion; 
it did ſuch execution among the enemy, that though 
Yor, II. No. 14. C c they 
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they continued the fight, it was no longer with the 
ſame violence with which it had begun. The arri- 
val of General Reideſel, who followed General Phi- 
lips, with another part of the left wing, completed 
the ſucceſs which had been gained. He charged 
rhe enemy ſo effectually, that they began gradually 
to give way; they did not however totally retire till 


on the very cloſe of day, after having maintained 


2 well-fought action from three in the afternoon. = 

This was a real battle on both fides. Hitherto 
the Provincial troops had been cantious of 'engaging 
without the protection of works and defences; but 


they now came forth undauntedly, and encountered 


the Royal army upon equal ground. The conflict 
was kept up near five hours with good order, cour- 
age, and a degree of obſtinacy that had never been 
expected; and excited, on that account, the more 
furprize and alarm. It was now foreſeen, that in- 
ſtead of a flying and diſpirited enemy, they would 
have a numerous and reſolute army to encounter, 
equally with themſelves. diſpoſed to ſtand their 
ground, and commanded by chiefs, whoſe activity 
and ſpirit they found, from ny Prong would leave 
no advantage unimproved. 

The loſs on both ſides was ſevere; but che greater 
cite fell -on that of the Provincials, of whom 
upwards of fifteen hundred were computed to have 
been killed and wounded. The liſt of the ſlain and 
wounded in the Britiſh: army did not exceed three 
hundred and thirty. Among thoſe Britiſh officers 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves, were Generals Frazer 
and Hamilton, to whom much of the honours of 
the day were due. Captain Jones of the artillery, 
who was ſlain, did eminent ſervice. After keeping 
poſſeſſion of the field of battle during the night, 
the Britiſh army took poſt in the morning in' front 
of the enemy, and within cannon-ſhot of his wr” 
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But though the day was won, this action produced 


detrimental conſequences. The firſt was a viſible 
diminution of the alacrity of the Indians in the Brit- 


iſh army, The expectations of plunder, by which 
they had been attracted, began now to fail them 
entirely. They ſaw nothing before them but hard- 
ſhips. and warfare. Theſe were no motives to retain 
a people ſo litrle intereſted in the quarrel between 
Britain and her colonies; and from this period they 
gradually deſerted in ſuch numbers, that in a ſhort 
time they were almoſt reduced to nothing. 


Little more fidelity was experienced on the part 


of the Canadians, or even the coloniſts who had 
Joined the Britiſh troops. They alſo withdrew by 
degrees, as ſoon as they began to perceive that the 


reſiſtance of the Americans would prove more for- 


midable than it had been at firſt expected. 
_ Theſe various, deſertions happened at a time when 
their fidelity and conſtancy were more than ever 


wanted, and proved the more mortifying, as an ac- 


ceſſion of ſtrength had been promiſed and depended 
upon, from both theſe quarters, at the very ſeaſon 


when they broke their word in ſo ignominious a a 


manner. 
But exclufive of theſe, other ſuccours of much 


more importance had been hoped for by the Britiſh 


General. From the firſt commencement of his ex- 
pedition, he had promiſed himſelf a ſtrong rein- 


forcement from that part of the Britiſh army which 


was ſtationed at New York. He relied on its being 
able to make its way to Albany, and to join him 


there. Such a junction, he doubted not, would have 


given a deciſive turn to all his future operations, 

and completed the intent of his expedition. 
In this juncture, he received a letter from Sir 
Henry Clinton, who then commanded in chief at 
New Vork. It was written in cypher, and through 
many difficulties and dangers of interception, was 
STE : Af 
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at length ſafely conveyed to his hands. It informed 


bim, that Sir Henry Clinton intended to make a 
diverſion in his favour on the North River, by an 
attack on Fort Montgomery, and other places of 
ſtrength, lately conſtructed by the Provincials, in 
order to bar the paſſage to Albany. | 

This intelligence did not hold out ſuch effectual 


aſſiſtance as General Burgoyne had kept in view; 
nevertheleſs, it afforded him hope, that by ſuch a te 


verſion as was propoſed, General Gates would be 
compelled to make large detachments from his ar- 


my, in order to oppole the operations on the North 


River: : this would, of courſe, weaken that Gene- 
ral's army, and facilitate the progreſs of his own. 
In return to the letter he had received, he diſ- 


patched to Sir Henry Clinton, ſome trufty perſons, 


lecretly, and in diſguiſe, and who all went by dif. 

ferent ways, with a full account of his preſent fitu- 
ation; urging him to a ſpeedy execution of the di- 
verſion he had propoſed, and informing him that he 
was provided with ſufficient neceſſaries, to hold out 
in his preſent poſition, till about the middle of Oc- 
tober; till which time he was determined to main- 
tain it, in expectation of a change of circumſtances 
in his favour. 

The American army under General Gates, was 
in the mean time continually increafing, through 
the arrival of all the militia, and continental troops 
that could poſfibly be ſpared. The New England 
people were duly conſcious how much their all was 


at ſtake, and were at the ſame time perſuaded that 


an opportunity was now prefenting itſelf, which, if 
judiciouſſy managed, would prove one of the moſt 
auſpicious that fortune had yet thrown into their 
hands for the benefit of the common cauſe. 

In this idea nothing was omitted to improve it to 
the utmoſt. Excluſive of the troops and militia, 
volunteers of all ranks appeared on this Dp: 
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and a warmth for the ſervice of the public was ma- 
nifeſted, that entirely baniſhed from the minds of 


eople all doubt of ſucceſs, and excited a full per- 
ſuaſion, that the Britiſh army would be compelled 
to retire, and that the hopes in which Britain had 
been lo ſanguine, of reducing the New England 


Provinces, would be completely fruſtrated. 

Such were the clear expectations of all the Ame- 
ricans in thoſe parts, But the Generals who com- 
manded the army that was now oppoſed to Gene- 
ral Burgoyne, began to conceive much higher hopes, 
The concurrence of circumſtances was ſuch, as 


laid before them the practicability of rendering the 
various obſtructions, that had ſo powerfully re- 


tarded the progreſs of the Britiſh army, no leſs im- 
pedimentaT in its return. : 

This idea was further confirmed by the impoſſi- 
bility of the Britiſh army's moving forwards in its 
preſent condition, and the determination it ſeemed 


to have taken of acting ſolely on the defenſive, un- 


til ſuch an alteration of affairs happened, as would 


enable it to act otherwiſe, But of this they had no 


apprehenſion. General Waſhington, in the middle 
provinces, though defeated, ſtill maintained his 
ground with the greateſt vigour; and the country 
between New York and Albany, where it was known 
that General Burgoyne expected a diverſion in his 


favour, was at that time well guarded, and in a per- 


feCt ſtate of defence, wherever an attack was ap- 
rehended, 


| General Burgoyne himſelf no longer looked upon 


the expedition. he had been ſent upon, with the 
ſame hope he had cheriſhed when it began. He ſaw 
a numerous enemy gathering around him from all 


quarters, whoſe force was hourly augmenting, while 


his own had been conſiderably diminiſhed by large 


deſertiqns, and frequent lofles in battle; and was 


from the ſame cauſes daily decreaſing. He now 
f 11 found 
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found it neceſſary to fortify his camp, and to con- 
ſtruct ſtrong works for the protection of his maga- 
Zines and hoſpitals, which he had not a ſufficiency 
of troops to guard without ſuch an additional ſecu- 
rity, ſhould he judge it neceſſary to come to an en- 
gagement, or make an attempt of any. conſequence 
upon the enemy, | 
While he was in this embarraſfed ſituation, a pro- 
je& was formed by the New England people, to pe- 
netrate to the Lakes by the weſtern frontiers of New 
Hampſhire, and the upper countries on the Connec- 
ticut River, and to cut off his communication with 
Canada, by repoſſeſſing themſelves of Ticonderoga, 
and the other forts and paſſes in that country. | 
General Lincoln was placed at the head of the ex- 

pedition; and the Colonels Brown, Johnſton, and 
Woodbury, men of known courage and activity, 
were appointed to act under his directions. They 
ſet out each with about five hundred men, and con- 
ducted the enterprize with ſo much {kilfulneſs and 
ſecrecy, that they ſurprized all the out-poſts in the 
neighbourhood of Ticonderoga, taking a great num- 
ber of priſoners and boats, together with ſome armed 
veſſels. They ſummoned Brigadier Powel, who 
commanded at Ticon eroga, to ſurrender ; and upon 
his refuſal, made ſeveral attacks upon the fort, 
though without ſucceſs. _ 

ln the mean time the ſituation of the Britiſh ar- 
my, under General Burgoyne, was becoming daily 
more critical, From the uncertainty of receiving 
ſupplies of proviſions, he was obliged, in the be- 
ginning of October, to diminiih the army's allow- 

nce, To this meaſure, from its neceſſity, they 

ſubmitted with the moſt exemplary acquieſcence. 
The twelfth of October was approaching. This 
was the term till which the army was to tarry in 
its preſent encampment. The ſeventh was already 
arrived; and no tidings came of the operations out 


had 
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had been propoſed for its relief. In this alarming 
ſtate of things, the General, preſerving the intrepi- 
dity of his character, reſolved upon a movement to- 
wards the enemy. 

He advanced accordingly upon the left wing of 
the Provincial army, in order to reconnoitre the 
round it occupied ; intending, if it was found 
practicable, to force his way forward through that 
quarter, or to ſecure it for the purpoſe of a retreat, 
if that ſhould appear neceflary. 

The body of troops employed for this purpoſe, 
conſiſted of fifteen hundred men. It was all that 
could with ſafety be drawn from the guard of the 
camp, in the preſent reduced ſtate of the army. 
The force of the enemy in front of that which re- 


mained for its defence, was more than double ta 
it. 


This detachment advanced within a mile of the 
Oct. 5, enemy's left wing; but was prevented 
177;- from proceeding any further, by a ſudden 
and impetuous attack made upon the Britiſh left. 
Major Ackland, at the- head of the grenadiers, re= 
ceived the enemy with great reſolution, A body 
of Germans, poſted near the Britiſh grenadiers, was 
preparing to come to their relief; but the enemy's 
| KW ſuperiority of number enabling them to extend their 
front, the Germans themſelves were attacked, and 
with difficulty Rood their ground. Some even 
gave way. oY 
General Burgoyne, on perceiving their diſtreſs, 
ordered a reinforcement to haſten to their aſſiſtance 
from the right. It was brought up with all ſpeed 
by General Frazer, and preſerved them from being i 
entirely broken; but this brave officer was ſlain *t 
upon that occaſion. | DDD 
The danger to which the detachment was expoſed 
from this unexpected attack on the lefr, compelled 
it to retire; though not without great difficulty. 
Cc 4 A large 
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A large party of the enemy endeavoured to cut off 
its retreat, and the moſt deſperate efforts were ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure it. | 

The troops had hardly regained the camp, "when 
it was aſſaulted with the greateſt fury. The attack 
was principally directed againſt the poſt occupied 
by the light infantry under Lord Belcarras. But it 
was defended with great ſpirit, The enemy, led on 
by General Arnold, behaved after his example, with 
the urmoſt vigour "and courage ; but in the moment 
he was- on the point of forcing his way inte the en- 
trenchments, he received a dangerous wound ; and 
his party unable to overcome the obſtinate reſiſtance 
they met with, were at length completely repulſed, 


But they ſucceeded in the attack they made on the 


entrenchments of the German reſerve on the right. 


Colonel Breyman was killed after a valiant defence, | 


and his countrymen routed with great ſlaughter ; 

and the loſs of their artillery and baggage. This 
proved a heavy misfortune. It gave the enemy an 
opening on the right and rear of the Britiſh army. 


Thus ended this unfortunate engagement, which 


was maintained with ſuch obſtinacy, that it laſted 
till night put an end to i. 
Ihe loſſes ſuſtained by the Britiſh army upon this 
day, were truly fatal: that of General Fraſer was 
deeply regretted by the whole army ; his perſonal 
and profeſſional character were equally eminent, 
The or of the killed and wounded amounted, ex- 
clufive of the Germans, to near twelve hundred, 
among whom were ſeventy officers. The ſame liſt 
on the ſide of the Americans, was much greater: 
General Lincoln was among the wounded, as well 
as General Arnold, 
Ihe advantages obtained by the enemy, rendered 
the poſition of the Britiſh army ſo dangerous, that it 
was Judged neceſſary to alter it that very night, 45 
\ order 
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order to reduce the enemy to the neceſſity of chang- 
ing alſo their own diſpoſition. 

This bold, but requifite movement, was executed 


with great order, and without any loſs, The artil- 


lery, the camp, and its appurtenances, were all re- 
moved before morning, to a more conve- 


nient ground, where the Britiſh General con- Oh By 


tinued to offer battle to the enemy the "ite 


whole of the ſucceeding day, 
But he did not remain long in his new poſition 2 
the American Generals now entertained the moſt 


ſanguine hope of overcoming the Britiſh army, with- 
out expofing themſelves to the risk of another bat- 


tle. They took every meaſure to ſurround and preſs 
it in ſuch a manner, as to cut off all communication, 
and deprive it of all ſupplies. 

To this intent they advanced in great force, pro- 
poſing to turn his right wing, which would have 


effectually incloſed him. On intelligence of this 


motion, he ſaw the neceſſity of removing inſtantly, 


and determined to retire towards Saratoga. The army 


began accordingly to move at nine, that very even- 
ing; and, though within musket- ſhot of the enemy, 
and incumbered with all its baggage, it retreated 


without lois. The only retardment was occafioned 


by heavy rains, and the difficulty of guarding the 
boats which carried the proviſions. 

The principal mortification upon this occaſion, 
aroſe from the neceſſity of abandoning the hoſpital 
with the ſick and wounded, They fell, of courſe, 


into the hands of the American General, "who treated 


them with great kindneſs and humanity. 
On its arrival at Saratoga, the army found that 


the Americans had ſtationed a great force to impede 


its paſſage over the Hudſon's River, of which they 


occupied the principal ford. 


As the only method of effecting a retreat, was by 
ſecuring a paſſage to Lake George, a detachment 
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of workmen was diſpatched, ſtrongly eſcorted, to 
repair the bridges, and clear the road to Fort Ed- 
ward. But the enemy ſeeming to prepare for an 
attack, the force that guarded the workmen was re- 

called; and being left without . they 
were obliged to abandon the work. 

The banks of Hudſon's River, oppoſite to thoſe 
occupied by the Britiſh army, were covered with 
American markſmen, who kept a perpetual fire upon 
thoſe who had the charge of the proviſion- boats be- 
longing to the Britiſh army. Many of them were 
taken. In order to ſecure the proviſions, 1t was 
found requiſite to land and convey them to the camp. 
This was not done, RO without difficulty and 
lols. 

Several councils of war were now held on the pro- 

eſt means of effecting a retreat to Fort Edward. 
The only method that ſeemed practicable in any re- 
ſpect, was attended with ſuch danger, as afforded 
but little hope of its ſucceeding. This was to march 
to it by night; the ſoldiers carrying the proviſions 
upon their backs, and leaving the baggage, and 
every other incumbrance behind, and to force 
2 paſlage at the fords, either at, or above that 
fort. 

But while the army. was preparing to carry this 
bold, but deſperate ſcheme into execution, the ſcouts 
that had been diſpatched to explore the motions of 
the enemy, returned with an account that they had 
caſt up ſtrong entrenchments oppoſite thoſe N 
and had taken poſſeſſion of the high ground between 
Fort Edward and Fort George, and raiſed defences 
well provided with cannon. Their parties were 
extended everywhere along the oppoſite thore of the 
Hudſon, keeping a continual look-out on every part 
of the river, where the leaſt poſſibility of a paſſage 
was apprehended. Some had even croſſed it to 
watch more narrowly the motions of the Britiſh 

army. 
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army. Thus the leaſt moyement it made was im- 


mediately diſcovered. 


In the mean while, the American army was boutly 
encreaſing. Excluſive of their troops and militia, 


their camp was continually filling. by the numbers. 


that came on every ſide, to act as volunteers, and 


to ſhare in the honour of deſtroying the Britiſh 


army, or forcing it to ſurrender. One of theſe 
alternatives was deemed inevitable. The force un- 


der General Gates amounted at this time to upwards 
of ſixteen thouſand men, while that under General 


Burgoyne, was ſo diminiſhed, as hardly to confiſt of 
three thouſand five hundred, fit for actual ſervice. 


No doubt was any longer entertained that the 


American General would ſucceed in the deſign he 


had projected. But notwithſtanding all theſe ad- 
vantages, this cautious officer, fully conſcious of 


what exertions the Britiſh troops were capable in a 


deſperate exigency, took as many precautions againſt 
this handful of men, as if the ſuperiority lay 
on their fide. The ground on which he was en- 


| camped, was, from it nature, and the works he had 
thrown up, inattackable, and it almoſt incloſed the 


Britiſh army, 


In this perilous ſituation, it poſted itſelf in the 
beſt manner that was practicable, fortifying the camp 
and preparing for any attempt the enemy might, 
from its weak condition, be prompted to make. 
The men lay continually upon their arms, expectin 
hourly to be attacked : the cannonading from the 
enemy was inceflant ; and their rifle and grape ſhot 


reached every part of the camp. 


The courage and conſtancy of the Britiſh troops 


in the midſt of this arduous trial, was aſtoniſhing, 


They till retained their ſpirits, in hope that either 
the long -looked-for relief might arrive, or that the 


enemy 
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enemy might give them an opportunity of fight. 
ing. 

The thirteenth of October was now come. This 
was the day until which it had been determined to 


endure all extremities, in maintaining their ground 
_ againſt the enemy. After waiting all the day, in 


anxious expectation of what it would produce, no 
roſpect of affiſtance appearing, and no reaſonable 
ope of any remaining, it was thought proper in 
the evening, to take an exact account of the provi- 
ſions left. They amounted, upon ſhort allowance, 
to no more than three days lubſiſtence a man. 

In this ſtate of diſtreſs, ſurrounded by more than 
four times his number, and cut off from all means 
of retreat, the Britiſh General called a council of 
war; to Which all the Generals, Field Officers, and 
Captains commanding corps, were ſ ummoned. Their 


unanimous opinion was, that in the preſent circum- 


ſtances, they could do no otherwiſe than treat with 
the enemy. 

In conſequence of this determination, a meſſen- 
ger was ſent the next morning to notify it to the 
American General, and to lay thoſe terms before 
bim, upon which the Britiſh General would con- 


| fent to treat. 


The terms that were e offered, evinced a ſ pirit and 
ſenſe of honour in the Britiſh commander, which 


no preſſures could ſubdue. Nor were ſentiments of 


generoſity wanting in the American General, Be- 
ing himſelf a native of Britain, it is not improba- 
ble that, though engaged in the cauſe of America, 
he ſtill rerained thoſe feelings for the reputation of 
his country ; of which it has long been obferved, 
that military men, more than all others, are never 
willing to diveſt themſelves, though in arms againſt 
ne | | 

A convention was ſettled, the articles of which 


were, that the Britiſh army ſhould march our of its 


lines 


- 
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lines with all the honours of war, and accompanied 

by its field artillery, to a place agreed, where they 

ſhould pile their arms, by word of command from 
their own officers. 

A free paſſage to Great Britain was allowed them, 
on condition of not ſerving again in America du- 
ring the preſent war. | 

The army was not to be ſeparated, and the offi- 


cers were to be at liberty to aſſemble the ſoldiers 


for roll- calling, and other neceſſary purpoſes of re- 
gularity. 

All individuals belonging to the army were to 
retain their private property, upon delivering up 
the public N and no baggage was to be ſearch- 
ed or moleſted. 

The officers were to be admitted on their parole, 
to wear their ſide arms, and to be quartered accord- 


ing to their rank. 


All perſons following the camp, and employed in 
the ſervice of the army, of whatever country or deno-— 
mination, were to be included in this convention. 

Such Canadians as had attended the army, were 
to be permitted to return to their country, ſubject 
to the ſame conditions. 

The Britiſh commander was to have the liberty 
of ſending diſpatches unopened to Great Britain, 
Canada, and New York. 

Such were the articles of capitulation agreed 


upon between the Britiſh and American Generals.— 


When the forlorn ſituation of the Britiſh army is 
duly conſidered, and that no poſſibility appeared of 


its being able to effect a retreat, it muſt be allowed 


that the American General ated with great mode- 
ration. 


It muſt alſo be ie, on the other hand, that 
the firmneſs and reſolution diſplayed on this occa- 


ſion, 
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ſion by the Britiſh General, were no leſs conducive 
in obtaining honourable terms. 8 | 
It had been propoſed at firſt, by the American 
General, that the Britiſh troops ſhould be drawn 
up in their encampment, and there ordered to ground 
their arms. But ſuch a propoſal was rejected 
without an inſtant's heſitation. General Burgoyne 
fent immediately a meſſage to General Gates, to ac- 
quaint him, that unleſs he receded from this demand, 
alt treaty ſhould end at once ; that the Britiſh troops 
were to a man determined to proceed to any act of 
deſperation ſooner than ſubmit to it, and ſhould that 
evening conſider the ceſſation of arms that had been 
agreed upon for the purpoſe of treating, as entirely 
at an end. | "0 
So intrepid a meſſage, delivered upon cool deli- 
beration, in ſuch circumſtances of diſtreſs, by men 
whom the American army confidered at its mercy, 
convinced General Gates that it would be wiſer to 
yield up the point of honour, than to contend for 
it with men who were ſo juſtly entitled to it, and fo 
firmly reſolved not to recede. It ſhewed him, too, 
that terms of rigour would not be accepted by ſuch 
men, and that the only ſafe method of preſerving 
his advantages, was to uſe them with moderation. 
On the ſeventeenth of October, at nine in the 
morning, the Britiſh army marched out of its lines, 
and depoſited its arms at the place appointed.—A 
memorable inſtance of magnanimity and military po- 
liteneſs is ſaid to have happened on this occaſion, 
and which reflected much honour on the character 
of General Gates. Senſible of the mortification at- 
tending ſuch a reverſe of fortune, and unwilling to 
aggravate it by any circumſtance that might prove 
offenſive to the Britiſh troops, in their preſent cala- 
mity, he kept the American ſoldiery within their 
camp, while the Britiſh army was piling its * | 
| | that 
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that it might not have them for 1 pectators of ſo hu- 


miliating a tranſaction. 

The number of thoſe who laid down their arms 
amounted, according to the American accounts, to 
five thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty, including 
the irregulars, Canadians, and all the people fol- 
lowing the camp. The liſt of fick and wounded, 
left in the camp when the army retreated to Sara 


toga, confiſted of five hundred and twenty - eight. 
Excluſive of the above, the numbers of killed, 


wounded, taken, and deſerted, of Britiſh, German, 


and Canadian troops, from the ſixth of July, when 


the campaign was opened by the taking of Ticon- 
deroga, to the ſeventeenth of October, when it 
cloſed by the convention of Saratoga, were compu- 
ted at near three thouſand. 


The ſtores and implements of war that fell into 
thi hands of the Americans, were very conſiderable. 


The artillery confiſted of thirty-five braſs field- 


pieces; there were ſeven thouſand ſtands of arms, 


beſides cloathing for a like number, the tents and 


military cheſt, and a variety of other articles much 


wanted by the Americans. 
Such was the fate of the expedition under Gene- 


ral Burgoyne. — It had been undertaken with the 


greateſt proſpect of ſucceſs, from the goodneſs of 
the troops, and the excellence of the commanders ; 


but the difficulties, though partly foreſeen, were 


not expected to be ſuch as they proved in reality.— 

When they were duly taken into conſideration, it it 
was the opinion of very competent judges, that the 
progreſs made by the Britiſh army, amidft ſuch a 
complication of impediments and diſtreſſes, was 
truly wonderful in every reſpect; and that its 
failure at laſt was not fo ſurprizing as the perſever- 


ance and ſpirit with which it ſtruggled with ob- 


ſtructions and hardſhips, which, it ſoon became evi- 
dent 
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dent to every man in the army, would, in all pro« 
bability, prove finally inſurmountable. 

White theſe misfortunes attended the Britiſh arms 
in the interior parts of New England, they were more 
ſucceſsful in other quarters. In purſuance of the 
notice ſent to General Burgoyne, Sir Henry Clinton 
was employed in an expedition up the North River, 
in order to make a diverſion in his favour. The 


force under his command conſiſted of three thouſand 


men; and he was accompanied by Commodore Ho- 
tham, with 4 confiderable number of ſhips of war 
and armed veſſels. Their intention was to reduce 
Forts Montgomery and Clinton, two places of 
ſtrength, but rather at preſent in a ſtate of unguard- 


edneſs, from the neceſſity of unfurniniſhing every 


poſt to reinforce the army that was oppoſing Gene- 


ral Burgoyne, and from the little apprehenſion of an 
attempt apon them. 


For this reaſon it was determined to attack them 


by ſurprize. They were ſituated oppoſite to each 
other, on the ſides of a creek that came down from 
the mountains to the North River, and they com- 
municated with each other by a bridge over the 


creek, In order to effect the intended ſurprize, ſe- 


veral feints were made, and the troops were landed 
at a conſiderable diſtance from the forts, to which 
they proceeded in two ſeparate diviſions. After a 


long and difficult march through a mountainous 


country, they both arrived at the ſame time, each 
on that fide of the creek where the fort ſtood which 
it was reſpectively to attack. 

By this unexpected appearance of the troops by 
land, and the ſudden arrival of the ſhipping up the 
creek, the garriſons were equally ſurpriſed and terri- 
fied. The gallies came up ſo cloſe as to ſtrike the 
very walls with their oars. The aſſault on both the 
forts was ſo impetuous and animated, that though 


a courageous defence was made, they were taken 


by 


Clinton. 
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by ſtorm, with no inconſiderable ſlaughter of the 
Ihe loſs of theſe forts was attended hy that of 
two large frigates, and other veſſels, which were 
ſet on fire by the enemy, to prevent their being 
taken, Fort Conſtitution, another place of ſome 
ſtrength, was, on the approach of the Britiſh troops 
and ſhipping, deſtroyed in the ſame manner. Con- 
tinental Village, a place lately ſettled, and in a 


thriving condition, was at the ſame time committed 
to the flames, by a party under Governor Tryon. 


This was in particular a ſevere loſs; as, excluſive 
of other advantages, it was conveniently ſituated 


for military operations, and had barracks for near 


two thouſand men. | 
This expedition was very detrimental to the Ame- 


ricans. Seventy large pieces of cannon were taken 


from then in the forts, beſides a large quantity of 
ſmaller artillery, and of warlike ſtores and provi- 


- Hans. A large boom and chain, reaching acroſs the 


river, from fort Montgomery to a point of land 
called St. Anthony's Noſe, was in part deſtroyed, 
and partly carried away. It was ſuppoſed to have 
coſt ſeventy thouſand pounds, and was looked upon 
as a work of great induſtry and labour. Another 
boom of not much inferior value was deſtroyed 
near fort Conſtitution. | 

In theſe different attacks, the loſs on the Britiſh 
ſide was ſmall in number, but ſome officers of great 
merit were killed. Colonel Campbell fell in the 


aſſault of fort Montgomery, where he was princi- 


pal in command, and by his judicious diſpoſition 
greatly contributed to its being taken. Majors Sill 
and Grant, two excellent officers, were alſo ſlain; 
as was Count Grabouſky, a Poliſh nobleman of diſ- 
tinguiſhed bravery, and aid-de-camp to Sir Henry 
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Sir James Wallace, with ſome frigates, and Ge- 
neral Vaughan, with a body of troops on board 
ſome tragſports, proceeded farther up the river to 
Eſopus, a very flouriſhing and conſiderable place. 
Here the Americans had thrown up works, and 
ſeemed determined to make a reſolute defence.— 
General Vaughan landing his troops, attacked their 
batteries, and took or ſpiked all their guns. The 
chief damage they ſuſtained on this occaſion, was 
the deſtruction. of menen, of ue which was 
reduced, to aſnes. 

Ik be devaſtation and ruin of the places that took 

os: in thefe expeditions up the North River, were 
cauſes of great irritation among the Americans,— 
They complained, that while a generous capitulation 
was granted to the army under General Burgoyne, 
the Britiſh troops at that very time were carrying 
fire and deſolation wherever they had it in their 
Power. General Gates on this occafion wrote a 
very ſevere and expoſtulating leer to General 
Vaugban. 

In order, at the flee time, to put a at to tho 
progreſs of the Britith arms in this quarter, he re- 
paired to the banks of the North River with a very 
powerful body of the American regulars ; but be- 
fore he could reach it, the Britiſh troops had com- 
pleted the intent of their expedition. They had 
diſmantled the'forts, and demoliſhed all the works 
along the river. 

But theſe were ſmall loſſes in compariſon to thoſe 
which Britain had ſuftained in the courſe of this 
unfortunate campaign, and ſerved rather to exaſ- 
perate than to diſtreſs the Americans, who conſi- 
dered them as the effects of rage and diſappoint- 
ment. 

Great was the grief and dejection experienced, 
and unfeignedly expreſſed in Britain, upon receiv- 
ing the heavy tidings of the fate of the Britiſh ar my 

under 
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under Gena, Burgoyne: The ſorrow felt upon 
this occaſion was equal to the ſurpriſe it excited; 

and this was the greater, as victory and conqueſt, 
in their fulleſt extent, had been the ſanguine and 
hourly expectation from that part of America 
where he commanded. His courage, his militar 


abilities, his zeal in the cauſe, —all theſe added to 


his firſt ſucceſſes, had raiſed his character and that 
of his troops fo high, that it was imagined nothing 
could ſtand before them, and that all the north of 
America would unqueſtionably be ſubdued before 
the end of the campaign. 

The intelligence of his ſucceſs had renewed: the 


former infinuations of want of ſpirit and capacity in 


the Americans. They even ſuffered in the eſtimation 
of thoſe who wiſhed well to their cauſe. It began to 
be apprehended among their warmeſt partiſans, that 
they would at laſt be compelled to that unconditional 
ſubmiſſion which had been reje&ed with ſo much 


diſdain in America, and which their friends in Bri- 


tain dreaded the conſequences of no leſs than them- 


ſelves, from their fear of the danger that might 


reſult from it to the conſtitution at home. 


To theſe, the news of the convention at. Sara- 


toga, though highly diſagreeable, when viewed 


in the light of a national diſgrace, was no leſs ac- 


ceptable when conſidered as a prevention of thoſe 
perils to which the freedom of this country would, 


in their opinion, have been expoſed, had the ex- 


pedition ſucceeded according to the wiſhes of the 
adverſe party. 

To thoſe European ſtates and nations who from 
habit, prejudice, or envy, had ſo long been defir- 
ous of the downtal of Britiſh grandeur, the intelli- 
gence of what had befallen the Britiſh army at Sa- 
ratoga, was a matter of open and unconcealed ex- 
ultation. It was univerſally received among them 


as the defeat and ruin of Charles the Twelfth of 
"6 3 Sweden, 
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Sweden, at the battle of Pultowa, had formerly b ed 
by thoſe powers whom that terrible warrior had {+ 
long kept in awe. All che foes to Britain began now 
to confult in what manner they ſhould improve 
ſuch an event to their own advantage, and to her 
fortheriderriment! 0s 7 0k 

France, in particular; intereſſel?: kerſelf on this 
occaſion in a manner that plainly Mc.icated ſhe 
would not long coticeal the projects chat were then 
in agitation in her councils. Her miniſtèrs were 
the readier to eſpouſe the cauſe of the Americans, as 
herein they would coincide with the general views 
and defires of the nation at large. Fxcluß ive of 
che national and hereditary inveteracy of the French 
to the Engliſh, they confidered them, in the preſent 
caſe, as ac ing an unjuſtiflable part in reſpect of the 
Americans. They looked upon themſelves, there- 
fore, as doubly authoriſed to affiſt them; they were 
prompted by motives bf Policy,” and equally by 
thoſe of juſtice. 

" Influenced by theſe: +flticiptes:: people of alt 
ranks and denominations exerted themſelves in their 
favour. But it was principally among the military 
claſſes this ardour was eminently conſpicuous. The 
Iriſh Brigade, ſo famous for the ſervices it had ren: 
dered France,” eſpecially in its wars with England, 
furniſhed a number of brave officers to America: 
nor were the other French regiments deficient in this 
Goo of general adventure in the cauſe of the Britiſh 

olomes againſt their parent ſtate. 

Numbers of the young nobility in France were 
eaget to fignalize themſelves on this occaſion; but 
none exerted himſelf fo conſpicuouſly as the Mar- 
quis de la Fayette, a young nobleman of the firſt 
rank and fortune. Impelled by that enthufiaſtic 
ardour which ariſes from a liberal education, and a 
native generoſity of ſentiments, he embarked in the 
cauſe of America from a convidtion that it was a jul? 

6 one, 
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one, and that they were contending for rights to 
which they had an evident claim. In this perſua- 
ſion, he purchaſed a veſſel, loaded her with mili- 
tary ſtores, and accompanied by ſeveral of his friends, 


he failed in her to America, where he preſented hier 


to Congreſs, together with his ſervices. He was 
received with the reſpect due to his rank, and the 


acknowledgment that his offers merited. A com- 
mand was conferred upon him, and he loſt no op- 


portunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf. Others of the 

French nobleſſe and army followed his example. — 
Roche du Fermoy was in the army that acted againſt 
General Burgoyne: De Coudray, an officer of rank 


in the French army, was drowned in the Schuylkill, 


a few days after the bfttle of Brandywine, in bis 
eagerneſs to croſs it, in order to join General 
Waſhington's army, that was reported to be on the 
point of engaging. Baron St. Ovary was another 

volunteer in their ſervice. 0 

But it was not only France that ſupplied them 
with a number of brave officers and volunteers. 
Others came from various parts of Europe; Ger- 
many eſpecially, a country that, from the perpetual 
quarrels among its own ſovereigns, and the many 
wars of which it has of latter times been the un- 
bappy ſcene, abounds in military men more than 
any other part of Europe. | by 

Through the aſſiſtance of theſe many foreigners, 
the American armies were daily improving in diſ- 
cipline and military ſkill, Together with theſe, 
their ſpirits and hopes increafed in the ſame pro- 
portion. The proſperity with which they cloſed 
the preſent campaign on the frontiers of Canada, 
filled them with no unreaſonable expectation, that 


it would influence the remainder of the war eſſen- 


tially in their favour. - 


Nor did they conſider their want of ſucceſs in the 


neighbourhood of Philadelphia as any thing deci- 
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ſive. ' They acknowledged the bravery and military 
exertions of the Britiſh General. and his troops ; bur 


they viewed their exploits in no other light than as 
acquiſitions of honour, and remained fully per- 


ſuaded that, inſtead of permanent advantages, they 


would only be ere of additional difficulties. 


The nature of the country, they were confident, 
would fight againſt all the efforts of Great Britain. 


Had its ar mies been twice as numerous, their opi- 
nion was, they would only have covered twice the 


quantity of ground, and obliged the Coloniſts to 

double their pains and endeavours to reſiſt them. 
In this idea, they looked upon all the generalſhip 

and courage that had been or might be employed 


| againſt them, only. as protractions of the war. Such 
a notion could not fail to endue them with the moſt 


obſtinate perſeverance, as it was in ſome meaſure 
well founded. It was ſtrongly propagated by all 


thoſe who, from the conſideration they had acquired, 


and the eminence to which they had riſen by 
means of the preſent troubles, found it their intereſt 
to inculcate ſuch a belief. Hence it was, that in 
their utmoſt extremities they never. admitted a 
moment's deſpair; and that whatever defeats and 
diſappointments they met with, inſtead of brooding 
over and being depreſſed by them, they immedi- 
ately ſet about the means of repairing them, Had 


the ſituation of the country been far leſs favourable 


to them, and their reſources much weaker than 
they really were, ſuch a diſpoſition alone muſt have 
proyed a great, and almoſt unconquerable ſupport, 
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Tyanſactious in Great Britgis relating to America, 
. | 


\HE conſequences of 3 war with Ameri ica 


were now beginning to be felt in a manner 
that occaſioned much complaint among the mercan- 


tile claſſes. The depredations of the American 


privateers extended to every part of Europe, as 


well as the Weſt Indies, and they met either with 


an open or a clandeſtine countenance in all the poets. 


where their prizes were carried. 
They now infeſted the coaſts of Great Britain and 


Ireland, with an audaciouſneſs that equally aſto- 


niſhed and perplexed the whole nation. Their lan- 
guage, appearance, and manners being the ſame, 
they could not be diſtinguiſhed from the people of 


the Britiſh iſlands. Thus, whenever it was requi- 


fite, they aſſumed the ſhape of Britiſn ſubjects; and 
were by ſuch means enabled to perpetrate much 
miſchief undiſcovered. The trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland was interrupted by them to ſuch 
a degree, that convoys became neceſſary in che Dar- 
row channel that ſeparates them. 

Another circumſtance happened at the Ga time, 
which afforded great cauſe of indignation to thoſe 
who felt for the naval honour and the commercial 
intereſt of the nation. Numbers of foreign veſſels, 
ſome of which were even French, were freighted 
by Britiſh, merchants, for the purpoſe of carrying 
on their own trade with ſecurity, and protecting it 


from the American cruizers. 1 81 


America did not, however, eſcape the vengeance 
of Britain: its navy and privateers exerted them- 
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ſelves with ſuch activity, that the loſſes of the Co- 
lonies, though ſmall at the commencement of hoſ- 
tilities by ſea, became gradually much greater, 
and were more ſeverely felt than thoſe of Britain.— 
As they were unable to afford ſuch powerful pra 
tection to their trade as the Britiſh. had the ven 
tage of receiving, from ſailing under convoy, their 
| hazards were much greater; and though the prizes 
taken from them were commonly of inconfiderable 
value ſingly, yet the vaſt numbers that were cap- 
tured, many of which were valuable, more than 
ſufflciently balanced the damage done by their pri- 
. vateers./ 

Francs, in the courſe of this year, began to act 
a leſs covert and circumſ pect part than ſhe had done 
hitherto, and to manifeſt in a manner that left no 
room for doubt what were ultimately her deſigns 
with reſpect to Great Britain. Her naval prepara- 
tions, however, not being ſufficiently matured, nor 
the fituation of affairs in America brought to that 

int ſhe had in view, it was thought wiſeſt in thoſe 
who guided her councils, to extend her diſſimula- 
tion to a longer term, though indeed it was ſo viſi- 
ble, that'it could hardly deſerve the name. 

The Britiſh miniſtry, juſtly irritated at this 
ignominious duplicity of conduct, acted upon a 
varietyof occaſions with ſuch explicit firmneſs, as left 

the Court of France no option between an abſolute 
. 2 and the redreſs of the grievances com- 
plained of. When preſſed in this cloſe and peremp- 
tory manner, the French miniſtry gave way, and 
made ſatisfactory conceſſions in words. But they 
were not accompanied with any reality; the ſame 
inimical ſyſtem of conduct continuing without any 
effectual variation. 

In this manner France temporiſed, according to 
the long-eſtabliſhed practice of her government; 
enz uy" * matters, * might a 

rouſe 


e 
reuſed ſopner than was convenient for the ſchemes 


ſhe had long been projecting, and had almoſt 


brought to the period intended far their diſcloſal. 
Among other inſtances of this double-dealing, 
the following was peculiarly | remarkable :—The 
commander of an American privateer, named Cun- 
ningham, a bold and adventurous man, took the 


Engliſh packet from Holland, and carried her into 
Dunkirk, from whence he diſpatched the mail to 


the American agents at Paris. As the veſſel he 
commanded had been fitted out at Dunkirk, on 
complaint being made by the Britiſh miniſtry of the 
infraction of the peace and amity ſubſiſting between 
both countries, he was committed to priſon, to- 
gether with the ſhip's company: but this impriſon- 
ment laſted but a ſhort time, and was excuſed to 
the Americans, as owing to the want of ſome for- 


mality in his commiſſion, and to impropriety of 


conduct on his part, by which he had ſubjected 
himſelf to the animadverfion of the law. But while 
this appearance of ſatisfact ion was given to the Bri- 
tiſh. miniſtry, on the one hand, the fulleſt counte- 


nance was ſhewn to the American privateer on the 


other. He was not only ſoon ſet at liberty from this 
pretended impriſonment, but allowed to purchaſe 


and equip a much ſtouter veſſel than the other, to 


the manifeſt intent of cruizing againſt the Engliſh. 
This breach of faith was ſtill more glaring, as it 
proved of greater detriment to Britain upon a more 


important occaſion. Incenſed at the encourage- 


ment given to the American privateers, the Court 
of Great Britain directed Lord Stormont, the Bri- 
tiſh Ambaſſador at Paris, to demand an order from 
the French miniſtry, that all the American priva- 
teers ſhould depart the kingdom, together with 
their prizes. The application was made when the 
French ſhipping employed in the Newfoundland 
fiſhery were all out upon that ſtation, Had they 
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refuſed to comply with the requeſt, they foreſaw 


that an immediate rupture would have been proba- 


bly the confequence, and that this whole fleet would, 
in all likelihood, have fallen into the hands of the 


Engliſh ; by which they would have been deprived 


of an immenſe number of the beſt ſeamen in France. 
They acquieſced therefore in the requeſt, until the 
arrival of this valuable fleet had quieted their appre- 


henſions for its ſafety. After which they deviſed 


ſuch a variety of pretexts to defer the execution of 
this order, that not a ſingle American veſſel was 
diſmiſſed from any of their ports. 


But fo firmly were the French winifiry deter- 


mined to afford all poſſible encouragement to the 


/\\mericans, that they publicly. aſſured the whole 


body of merchants throughout the kingdom, that 
they might depend upon the moſt effectual protec- 


tion of any trade they might carry on in their own 
bottoms with the produce of America. This hap- 
pened in the month of July. 
In the mean time the moſt vigorous and open 
preparations were making in all the dock-yards of 
France. Her intentions were ſo. manifeſt, that all 
Europe was amazed at the paſſiveneſs with which 
Great Britain viewed and permitted. them, and con- 
chided that it muſt proceed from the conſcientiouſ- 
neſs of her internal weakneſs, and total inability to 
prevent them. 
The general opinion of 8 was, that, on 
taking the final determination to ſubdue her Colo- 
nies by force of arms, Great Britain ſhould at the 


ſame time have come to an open rupture with 


France, which, it could not be doubted, would ſup- 


port the Americans in their preſent quarrel. There 


would have been no deficiency of reaſons for ſuch 
a meaſure: the conduct of the French in the Weſt 


Indies, afforded ample cauſe for the juſtification of 


i ach a ſtep. She: would then have been taken unpre- 
| _ pared: 
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pared: what force ſhe had at ſea was inconfiderable ; 
and ſhe was not in a condition to equip any formi- 
dable armament, from the neglect of her marine, 
the diſorder her finances were left in at the demiſe 
of the late king, and the unſettled ſtate of her af - 
fairs in general ſince the acceſſion of the preſent. 
Such were the reaſonings of all the judicious peo- 
ple on the continent who wiſhed well to this coun- 
try. They clearly foreſaw that France would not 
omit ſo. inviting an opportunity of diſmembering 
the Britiſh empire, and would uſe her utmoſt qili- 
gence to co- operate in ſo deſirable a work. They 
were of courſe aſtoniſhed that Britain could heſitate 
to attack an enemy, that was unqueſtionably medi- 
tating all the miſchief in his power, before he was 
in readineſs to execute it. No valid motives could 
be alledged for ſuch a delay. There was no medium 
between a reconciliation. with the Colonies, or Pro- 
ceeding directly to hoſtilities with France. 


In the midſt of theſe preparations on the ſide of 


France, and the alarm they begun at length to cre- 
ate in the minds of the Britiſh miniſtry, the hopes 


they had conceived of General Burgoyne's expedi- 


tion began gradually to abate, They received ſuc- 
ceſſively ſuch accounts, as foreboded no favour- 
able iſſue to his operations. The fatal cataſtrophe 
that befel him, was not, however, apprehended. 
Were he to fail in the main object in view, till it 
was hoped he would be able to accompliſh it in 
part; or, if that could not be effected, no ſuſpicion 
exiſted that he would not be able to make good his 
retreat, - A total diſcomfiture of an army of Euro- 


pean veterans, never entered into the conceptions 


even of thoſe who thought molt favourably of the 


Americans ; eſpecially after hearing with what 
quickneſs and facility they had been overpowered 


in the beginning of the campaign, and with what 


little peßlinnee they had ſuffered poſts of the utmoſt 


importance 
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importance to be taken from them, at a time when 

they knew no efforts ſhould have been wanting to 
enemy. e 5 | 
| While the minds of people were ſupſended be- 
tween hope and apprehenſion, how the campaign 
would terminate in America, the ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment was opened on the twentieth of November. 
The principal intent of the Royal ſpeech was, to aſ- 
ſure the Houſes, that the powers entruſted- to the 
Crown for the ſuppreſſion of the troubles in Ame- 


prevent them from falling into the hands of the 


rica had been faithfully exerted ; but that the 


contingencies of war would render further exertions 


neceſſary. 


The members who ſupported the miniſtry in the 
Houſe of Commons were very warm in urging the 
neceſſity of continuing the meaſures now employed 


in America for its reduction; they exprefled the 


fulleſt confidence that the ability, prudence, and 
ſpirit of the commanders, with the valour and diſ- 
cipline of the Britiſh troops, would ſhortly triumph 
over all reſiſtance : they aſſerted, that no man born 
in this country, and bred in a due attachment to its 
excellent conſtitution, could be juſtified in ſtanding 
up in that Houſe to expreſs a diſſent from the line 


of action now adopted reſpecting the Colonies, and 


that factiouſneſs alone could diſapprove of them. 
An addreſs was therefore moved in approbation of 
the ſpeech. 5 | Bs 
»The members in the oppoſition were no leſs ſtre- 
nuous 1n repreſenting the ruinous effects of the un- 
natural war between Great Britain and her Colonies, 
and the fatal conſequences which were on the point 
of following it. It was obſerved, that the ſtrength 
of this country had been fully and vigorouſly, and 
yet ineffectually exerted, in order to obtain peace at 
the point of the ſword, The merit of the Britiſh 


Generals and Officers, and the bravery of their ſol- 


diers, 
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diers, were unqueſtionable - but the nature of the 
war was ſuch as to defeat all their plans: the ob- 


ſtacles they met with daily augmented : they were 
inherent to the country, and would in all likelihood 


prove inſurmountable : it was time, therefore, to 
abandon the project of coercion, and try an oppo- 
fire method. The grandeur, the intereft, the pre- 
ſervation of what ſhould be deareſt to the people of 
Britain, depended upon a ceſſation of this unfortu- 
nate quarrel. After having fruitleſsly employed the 
ſword, it was now the duty of miniſters to have 
recourſe to bonds of amity for the minds, inſtead of 
forging chains for the bodies of the Americans.” 
Terms of amity and reciprocal benefit ought to be 
held out to them, while the fate of war was ſtill un- 
decided, and the honour of the nation yet unſullied 
by diſgraces, that would render an accommodation 


no longer a matter of choice, but of humiliating. 


neceſſity. | 

To this purpoſe an amendment to the addreſs 
was moved]; the ſubſtance of which was, a requeſt 
for the ceſſation of hoſtilities, and the adoption of 
neceflary meaſures to terminate the differences with 
America. 1 

In ſupport of this amendment it was further al- 
ledged, that after carrying on an extenſive war 
during the ſpace of three years, notwithſtanding 
a force of near ſixty thouſand men by land, and a 
fleet of a hundred ſhips of war, we were no further 
advanced than when we begun. Our armies, with 
all the courage of the ſoldiers, and all the abilities 
of the commanders, had done nothing deciſive. The 
army under Sir William Howe was indeed maſter 
of the field; but the lateſt news from that on the 


frontiers of New England repreſented it in very 


precarious circumſtances. 


In the idea of obtaining a revenue from America, 
we had already expended much more than it could 


have 
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have amounted to in the courſe of many years, on 
a ſuppoſition that America would have aſſented to 
our utmoſt demands. Were a pacification to take 
place, it would be found, at the final concluſion of 
all that related to the war, that the charges attend- 


ing it, or reſulting from it, would produce an ad- 


dition of more than thirty millions to the national 
ebt. 

The loſſes and diſtreſſes of the public were daily 
increafing ; intereſt roſe, and ſtocks fell in a — 
alarming proportion; the value of eſtates dimi- 


niſhed: ” theſe were facts that could not be com- 
bated. The circumſtances of the mercantile and 


trading claſſes had received no leſs a ſhock; failures 
and bankruptcies, beyond all former precedents, 


ſhewed to what a degree the nation was injured by 


this unfortunate conteſt. The loſs of our commerce 


with the continent of America, the damages ſuſ- 
_ tained in the Weſt-India iſlands, the vaſt diminu- 


tion of our fiſhery at Newfoundland, of our trade 


in the Levant, the Mediterranean, and on the 
_ coaſt of Africa, were neceſſary conſequences of this 


fatal quarrel. All theſe were grievous conſidera- 


tions; but they would be followed with ſtill greater 


cauſes of ſorrow, unleſs the quarrel was terminated 
before the Houſe of Bourbon entered into it. This, 
it were an inſult to the commoneſt underſtanding, 
to make a doubt of at this juncture. If, therefore, 
this country found it ſo difficult to maintain the 
conteſt againſt the Colomes alone, how could it be 
expected that the powerful enemies that were pre- 
paring to ailail us on every fide could poſſibly, in. 
conjunction with them, be reſiſted ? | 

The reply of miniſtry was, that peace, however 
defirable, was neither to be obtained nor wiſhed for 


upon humiliating conditions. To propoſe it at any 


other ſeaſon than that of victory, would be to prol- 
titute the honour of the nation to no pur poſe; While 
| the 
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the leaſt ſhadow of ſucceſs attended the reſiſtance of 
America, it would never make any of thoſe conceſ- 


ſions, without which. Great Britain could not con- 


ſent to a pacification without abſolute diſgrace, 


A ceſſation of arms was condemned, as the worſt 


of all policy. By temporizing, we gave the Ame- 
ricans further leiſure to prepare for a continuation 
of their reſiſtance ; and if they were to be aſſiſted 
from abroad in the manner prognoſticated by oppo- 
fition, ſuch a meaſure would afford time to the ene- 
my to come to their afhſtance. 

There was ſtrong reaſon to believe, that affairs 
would ſoon be ſettled to the ſatisfaction of this coun- 
try. The expence of reſiſting the power of Britain 
was ſuch, that Congreſs was now finking under the 
burthen : the bounties given for the procurement 
of ſoldiers, were exceſſive, and alone would weigh 
them to the ground. This very exceſs was an incon- 
trovertible proof with what repugnance the people 


at large took up arms againſt this country, and ho- 


eaſy it would be, with judicious management, to 
prevail upon them to abandon that body of men, 

and return to their former allegiance to the parent 
ſtate, eſpecially when they came to reflect on their 
paſt happineſs and preſent miſery. 

In the courſe of this debate, the employing of 
the Indians was animadverted upon in the fevereſt 
terms. They were repreſented as of no other uſe 
than to exerciſe the moſt inhuman barbarities upon 
the vanquiſhed, without diſtinction of age or lex. 
It was infamous in a civilized people to admit of 
ſuch mercileſs ſavages for allies. Nothing had given 
more provocation to the Americans, It ſhewed that 
we had loſt all feeling for them ; and that if we 
could not compel them to ſubmit, we were deter- 
mined to ſet no bounds to our vengeance, and to 
give up to murder and deſtruction all ſuch as had the 
misfortune to fall into our hands. It had united 


them, 
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them, from motives of the moſt urgent neceſlity, 


the defence of all that is deareſt to- human nature, 


their wives, children, and families. We were hated 


before, but we now were become objects of exe. 
cration. 

To this it was replied, that it was unjuſt | to re- 
preſent the employing of the Indians in ſo oppro- 
brious a light. The emiſſaries of Congreſs had 


ſtrongly urged them to take up arms for the Ame- 


ricans before we had applied to them. If; there- 
fore, any infamy could ariſe from ſuch a meaſure, | 


it fell equally on both parties. 


T hoſe who ſeemed on this day moſt dis pleaſed and 

diſappointed, were thoſe members of the Houſe 
known by the denomination of Country Gentlemen. 
Their votes and concurrence in miniſtetial meaſures 
had long been founded on the expectation of deriv- 


ing a regular and conſiderable revenue from the Co- 


lonies. They now beheld an end of all their expec- 
tations, and found themſelves involved in the ſup- 


port of a war, the principle of which ſome of them 


began to complain could hardly be defined. The 
emoluments derivable from it would not certainly 
prove equivalent to the expences which it occa- 
ſioned, eſpecially as the duration of it did not pro- 
miſe to be ſhort. From every concomitance that 
appeared, it threatened to be the moſt expenſive, 
the moft fruitleſs, and the moſt dangerous war that 
ever this country had undertaken to wage. 

It was in reality a point of falſe honour for which 
the nation was now contending. Which ever of the 
two parties obtained the advantage in this diſpute, 
nothing beſides imaginary ſatisfaction would accrue 
from it: profit was entirely out of proſpect, Blood 
would be ſhed, and money would be profuſed, to no 
other end than to leave both combatants in a {tare 
of debility, from which they would be many years 


in recovering. Should reconciliation enſue upon 
the 
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tue terms infiſted upon by Great Britain, ſhould 
even this reconciliation, by the judicious manage- 
ment, and the moderation of the Britiſh miniſtry, 


be made ſatisfactory and acceptable to the Colonies, 
fill the immenſe ſums expended by this country to 
obtain this end, would render it far leſs defirable 
than a treaty df accommodation at the preſent period 
upon almoſt any terms. 

Such were the. ideas of ſeveral of thoſe who were 
eſteemed the moderate part of the Houſe, But the 
miniſterial party continued ſtill the ſtrongeſt. - The 
addreſs was carried by a majority of two hundred 
and forty- three to eighty- ſix. 


In the Houſe of Lords, the addreſs which was 


moved in approbation of the ſpeech was oppoſed 
with great vehemence, Lord Chatham appeared 


again on this occaſion ; and, though worn down 


with infirmities, exerted himſelf 1 in ſuch a manner, 
as ſhewed that his great abilities had not forſaken 
him. He condemned the addreſs upon the fame 


principles the oppoſition in the Houſe of Commons 


had done, and recommended an amendment of the 
ſame nature. 


But his arguments and eloquence were loſt, The 


pre-determination to reject all ſuch propoſals was 


proof againſt all that could be urged in their favour; 
and he now experienced the truth of what he had 
long dreaded and foretold would come to paſs—thar 
party attachments, uninfluenced by reaſonings, 
would decide all parliamentary queſtions, and en- 
ſlave the nation to undue influence. 


Such was the complaint of that part of the pub- 


lic which adhered to his opinions. They expreſſed 
great indignation at the ſlight which was ſhewn to 


the judgment of ſuch a man. It was hard, ſaid | 


they, that he to whom the Britiſh nation was ſo 


deeply indebted for the proſperity and grandeur to 


which it had attained, ſhould be ſo ſoon after the 
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witnefs of its decline; but it was harder ſtill, that 
he ſhould live to ſee the day, when the great ſer- 
vices he had rendered to his country ſhould be un- 
dervalued-or forgotten; when his advice ſhould be 
received with a neglect bordering upon contempt, 


and his perſonal character treated with indifference, 


if not with diſreſpect. . 


The warmth they felt and expreſſed in the behalf 


of this illuſtrious nobleman was the greater, as the 


diſcourſe he made on this occaſion was, in their 
perſuaſion, equally judicious and animated; and 
tounded upon truths which none but the venal, 
the uninformed, or the weak-minded, would call 
in queſtion. It was reprobated, ſaid they, becauſe 


it contained facts and allegations, the mention of 


which could not fail being hateful to thoſe whom 


they covered with ſhame, and expoſed to the igno- 


nuny they deſerved. 
Never indeed was Lord Chatham known to ex- 


preſs himſelf with more freedom and fervour. Par- 


liaments, he ſaid, once knew their own dignity too 
well to ſuffer themſelves to be led in the diſgraceful 
manner to which they now ſubmitted. They once 


thought themſelves entitled ro, guide, inſtead of 


yielding implicitly to the direction of miniſters, 
The Houſe of Lords, in particular, ought to re- 
member that it had been utual to aſk their advice: 


they were the hereditary great council of the nation, 


and it ill became any individual to aſſume the pro- 
vince of dictating to them. But in lieu of this pro- 


per and conſtitutional method of proceeding, they 
were now informed of meaſures pre- concerted with- 


out their participation; and to which, neverthe- 
leſs, their concurrence was requeſted. Miniſtry 
butit upon events, the uncertainty of which wa: no- 
torious, and called upon them to aſſiſt in the plans 
erected on that precarious ground, in a ſtyle that was 


dictatorial, and . precluded all deliberation, This 
was 
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was not the language with which the miniſters of 


this free country ſhould preſume to approach its 
guardians and repreſentatives. Mean muſt theſe be 


to endure ſuch treatment, after having been ſo 


long and ſo invariably deceived, and led into ſuch 


a complication of difficulties, through the repeated 
errors and incurable preſumption of "theſe miniſters. 
Diſappointments and misfortunes of every kind had 
. conſtantly attended all their meaſures, and yet they 
had the confidence to rely upon the ſupport of a 
public which they had ſo grievouſly offended, and 
of which they had ſacrificed the evident intereſt to 
a ſyſtem which reaſon and argument had fully de- 
monſtrated, knowledge and ſagacity clearly had fore- 
ſeen, and now fatal experience had com pletely pro- 


ved to be pregnant with certain ruin to this country. 
The noble empire of Britain was now doomed to 


ruin by the unſkilfulneſs and incapacity of thoſe 


who were unhappily entruſted with the management 
of its concerns, and the pride and haughtineſs of 


the councils by which they were influenced. After 


advancing ſtep by ſtep in a track which they were 


continually admoniſhed, not merely by their op po- 
nents in this country, but by the united voice of 
all the politicians in Europe, would infallibly con- 


duct them to perdition, they ſtill perſiſted in it, 
even in ſpite of the ſevere chaſtiſement they had 


met with in thoſe calamities they had brought upon 
their country. If ſuch men could be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of liſtening to advice after having ſo long 
deſpiſed it, they ought now to be told, that un- 


leſs they immediately receded from the meaſures 


they were purſuing, they would next have to ac- 
count for the entire downfall of this kingdom. It 
was abſolutely inevitable in the natural courſe of 
cauſes and effects. Did miniſters flacter themſelves 

that the united ſtrength of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
| added to that of America, and of ſuch powers as 

| Ee 2 would 
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would abet them, and take this octaſion of quar- 
relling with us, would not outweigh that of Bri- 
tain, forſaken as ſhe appeared manifeſtly to be, and 
left alone to face ſuch numerous and potent enemies? 

An opening however ſtill remained for accommo- 
dation. France and Spain, though ſufficiently ini- 
mical to Britain, had not gone thoſe lengths in their 
aſſiſtance which had been required by the Ameri- 
cans. The diſſatisfaction they felt was an opportu- 
nity not to be neglected. Now, therefore, was the 
ſeaſon to wean them from the connexion they had 
formed with thoſe two courts, by making ſuch 
overtures as, from their reaſonableneſs, would not 


be rejected. This ought to be done without delay; 


thoſe powers knew their intereſt too well to refuſe any 
requeſt on the part of America, were the refuſal to 
endanger their ſchemes: againſt Britain : but their 
compliance would probably be accompanied with 
ſuch terms, as would then render an accommodation 
with America, impracticable upon the conditions 

that might yet be obtained. 

Lord Chatham was ably ſeconded by the Lords in 
oppoſition. Their arguments were chiefly grounded 
on the danger to which the nation would infal- 
libly be expoſed, in encountering ſuch a multitude 
of enemies as threatened to ariſe from all parts, in 
caſe of a further proſecution of the war. The in- 
tentions of the Houſe of Bourbon were ſo plain, that 
it would be an- affront to the common ſenſe of the 
public to affect ſecurity from that quarter. How- 


ever fair the S js of thoſe courts might conti- 


nue to be, their deeds beſpoke nothing but the moſt 
hoſtile deſigns; and their enmity was of fo radical 
and hereditary a nature, that it was not to be ex- 
. pected they would refrain from indulging it on the 
moſt tempting occaſion that ever had been or could 
be offered, of humbling that enemy who had ſo 
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An appeal was made by the Lords in oppofition 
to the bench of Biſhops. They were conjured, as 
men whoſe profeſſion enjoined them particularly an 
abhorrence of blood, to intereſt themſelves in a man- 
ner becoming their function and character, in the 
cauſe of peace, and by no means to abet the ſan- 
guinary proceedings that had taken place in America. 
The employing of the Indians was adverted to 
with peculiar acrimony. The ſame arguments were 
adduced againſt this meaſure as had been uſed in the 
Houſe of Commons, and were enforced by Lord 


Chatham in the concluſion of his ſpeech, with great 


warmth, and energy of thought and language. 

To the various allegations urged againſt miniſtry, 
replies were made much in the fame ſtrain as thoſe 
employed in their favour in the Lower Houſe, It 


was particularly noticed, that the alliance formed 


with the Indians was the reſult of neceſſity: they 
were the original natives and poſſeſſors of the coun- 
try; connexions had ſubſiſted between them and 
the Engliſh and French ſucceſſively ; they had, as 
neighbouring nations, been applied to for aſſiſtance 
by each, in the many wars between both. True it 


was, they were a blood-thirſty and mercileſs people; 


but the knowledge of this was an additional motive 
to thoſe who were conſcious of it, not to expoſe 
themſelves to the conſequences of hw barbarous 


diſpoſition, and to avoid them by a due and timely 
ſubmiſſion. 


Among other remarks on this ſubje&, it was ob- 


ſerved, that miniſtry could in no wiſe be blamed for 
endeavouring to ſtrengthen the hands of their ad- 
herents in the Colonics, and of thoſe who were 
fighting the battles of the nation there, by every 
method that policy ſuggeſted ; and therefore were 
juſtly entitled to employ, for the obtaining of this 


end, thole means which God and nature had pF in 
their power. 
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This latter expreſſion was vehemently reprehend- 
ed by the oppoſition. It was taken up with pecu- 
liar ſeverity by Lord Chatham, and repreſented in 
the moſt criminal and atrocious light. He lamented 
the times, that had made ſuch an alteration in 
the maxims and feelings of humanity which had 
. kitherto diſtinguiſhed the people of this country in 
ſo honourable a manner from all others. It was 
with equal ſhame and grief he ſaw the character of 
his countrymen tainted with ſo much baſeneſs and 
barbarity. Thoſe who avowed ſuch principles in 
the Houſe of Peers, ought to recollect that what 
fell from their lips did not fall to the ground; it 
was circulated throughout the nation, and left an 
indelible impreſſion on the memory of thoſe who 
heard it, whenever the excellence, the ſingularity, 
or the ſcandalous and evil tendency of what was 
fpoken, made it any ways remarkable. He would 
venture to ſay, that what he had heard upon this 
occation would equally aſtoniſh and offend every 
humane and liberal mind, and bring diſgrace upon 
every individual, however exalted, that would dare 
to give it countenance, es 

After moſt violent and acrimonious debates, the 

motion 1n favour of the addreſs was carried, by a 
majority of ninety-ſeven votes, to no more than 
twenty-eight. 
It had been aſſerted in the preceding debates, that 
the navy was in a ſtrong and flouriſhing condition, 
fully adequate to the reſiſtance of any naval force 
which the enemies of this country might poſſeſs, 
and amply ſufficient to quiet the apprehenſions of 
thoſe who ſuſpected inimical deſigns from the an- 
cient and natural enemies of this country. 

This repreſentatian was made in anſwer to thoſe 
who inſiſted on the neceſſity of terminating the hoſ- 
tilities in America, from the obviquſneſs of the 
danger to which the realm was expoſed, from the 
| undoubted 
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undoubted intentions of France to aſſiſt the Ameri- 
Cans. : 

But this repreſentation did not ſilence thoſe ws 
were of a diſpoſition to require proofs of ſo flatter- 
ing an aſſertion. They demanded an inquiry, and 
inſiſted upon ſuch an expoſition of facts as might 
remove all ſuſpicion of matters being otherwiſe 
than they had been ſo confidently ſtated. 

The reaſon they aſſigned for this demand was, 
that ſuch an elucidation would revive the ſpirit of 
the nation, and depreſs that of its enemies in the 
molt effectual manner. It would reſtore that con- 
fidence to miniſtry, which the ſuſpicions univer- 
fally prevalent of the neglected condition of the 
navy had ſo greatly diminiſhed ; and it would have 
a ſtill more important effect, by deterring our ene- 
mies from the purſuit of the deſigns they were form- 
ing againſt us, when they perceived our ability to 
truſtate them. 

They who oppoſed the demand contended, that 
a particular ſpecification of the circumſtances of the 
Britiſh navy would be an act of the higheſt impru- 
dence: it would be pointing out to the « enemy where 
its deficiencies lay, No department, however 
carefully managed and well conditioned, was with- 
out its flaws. The ſtrength and power of ſtates 
conſiſted, in a great meaſure, in the ſeerecy and 
cloſeneſs with which its affairs were conducted. 
They were ſhallow politicians who imagined that a 
manifeſtation of the exact ſtate of our navy could 
anſwer any other purpoſe than to inſtruct our ene- 
mies in what manner to do it moſt detriment, and 
lay us open at the ſame time to the blame of all the 
judicious part of the world, for our weakneſs and 
want of diſcretion. 

The miniſtry was however ſo clofcly preſſed upon 
this matter, that a ſtatement of the preſent condi- 
tion of the navy was conſented ta, But when the 
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buſineſs came into diſcuſſion, the aſſertions on each 
ſide were ſo contradictory, that no inſight into the 
affairs of that department was obtained that could 

with ſafety be depended on, | 

A motion being made in the Committee of Sup- 
ply, © that fixty thouſand ſeamen ſhould be voted 
for the enſuing year,” it occaſioned loud complaints 
that a prolongation of the American war was plainly 
intended by the making of ſuch a requiſition. It 
ſhowed, too, ſaid they, how much the miniſtry had 
deceived the nation, or had been deceived them- 
ſelves, by afferting, ſeſſion after ſeſſion, that nothing 

was to be apprehended from abroad, and that we 
might proſecute what meaſures we thought proper 
reſpecting America, without any fear of interrup- 
tion or moleſtation upon that account, 

Such, however, was the conſciouſneſs of the im- 
minent danger to which the kingdom was expoſed, 
that the motion was agreed to without a diviſion, 

As the bill paſſed during the laſt ſeſſion for ſuſ- 
pending, in ſome caſes, the Habeus Corpus Act, 
was now expiring, the continuation of it was moved, 
for the ſame reaſons alledged on its firſt paſſing, 
This motion excited anew the diſcontent of thoſe 
who had oppoſed it when firſt propoſed. They al- 
ledged that its operations ought to be made Known 
before an acquieſcence could reaſonably be ex- 
pected to the preſent motion. In order, therefore, 
to remove any doubt of its propriety, and to clear 
it from any ſuſpicion of harſhneſs and oppreſſion, it 
was moved by oppoſition on the other fide, that 
a return ſhould be made of the priſoners, and an ac- 
count given of the priſons in which they were con- 
fined, whether in Great Britain ar America, with 
copies of their commitments, ſpecifying the ball 
offered for their enlargement, and the proceedings 
of che Privy Council purſuant to the powers veſted 

in 
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in them. This return included all perſons commit- 
ed for high treaſon ſince the affair at Lexington. 

This motion was aſſented to by miniſtry, the 
friends of which obſerved, that an inquiry of this 
kind would fully evince how little adminiſtration 
was inclined to treat any individuals with unneceſ- 
ſary ſeverity, and how ready to give all reaſonable 
ſatisfaction to ſuch as required proofs of the pro- 
priety of their conduct, and the uprightneſs of their 
intentions, 8 

The reaſons alledged by oppoſition for a diſcon- 

tinuance of the bill were, that no ſort of neceſſit 

appeared for the precautions it alluded to. No el. 
fect had been produced by it, as none of thoſe evils 
had happened which it was intended to remedy.— 
It was therefore uſeleſs; and being otherwiſe of a 
dangerous tendency to public freedom, ought not 
to be allowed of but in caſes of the extremeſt ne- 
ceſſity. | Ts: 

It was argued on the fide of miniſtry, that the 
very motive mentioned by oppoſition for diſconti- 
nuing the bill, was proof of its expediency. Tt 
had prevented thoſe evils which would otherwiſe 
have happened, and muſt have been ſeverely pu- 
niſned. Its continuance was therefore highly ex- 
pedient, as it contributed ſo effectually to domeſtic 
tranquillity. 5 

After a variety of arguments much to the ſame 
effect, a continuance of the bill was voted by a ma- 
jority or one hundred and ſixteen to ſixty, 

The next ſubject wherein America became again 
an object of diſcuſſion was the land- tax. Here the 
diſputants on either fide renewed that immenſe 
variety of argumentation which had for years been 
repeated to fo little purpoſe. The inutility of war- 
ing in America for the purpoſes of taxation, was 
enforced from the impracticability of raiſing a reve- 
nue out of a country that had no money, and which 

| ought 
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ought to be conſidered as in a ſtate of abſolute de- 
ſolation. It was now ſo much impoveriſhed, as not 
to offer the leaſt rational hope of being able to con- 
tribute i in the leaſt to the public exigencies of the 
empire. Its own were ſo preſſing that, were Bri- 
tain to obtain the point it propoſed, and reduce the 
Colonies to ſubmiſſion, the wounds they had re- 
ceived in this conteſt muſt firſt be healed, ere we 
could carry our revenue fchemes into execution. 
It was further obſerved on this occaſion, that 
matters were now come to that woeful extremity, 
that were a peace to take place that inſtant, and 
America conſent to the moſt implicit ſubjection to 


this country, it would require a length of years for 


a re · ſettlement of affairs upon their former footing, 
The only benefit that could reſult from a pacifica- 


tion at the preſent moment, would be a ceſſation 


from blood and carnage. Thoſe who expected 
more had not attended to the miſchiefs which the 
violence of the times had perpetrated on both ſides. 
They were great in America, but they were greater 


ſtill in Britain. Here, indeed, the lands had not 


been laid waſte, nor the towns and cities reduced to 
aſhes, but immenſe funds of future proſperity had 
been laviſhed for the purpoſes of deſtruction, and 


were now loſt for ever. It had been calculated that 
larger ſums had been expended in conſequence of 
this unhappy altercation, than would have ſufficed 
to purchaſe, and bring to the completeſt improve- 


ment, all the uncultivated lands in the kingdom. 
After a variety of obſervations of this nature, it 

was concluded, that in order to arrive at a preciſe 

and well- founded knowledge of the queſtion ſo 


often agitated, — the propriety of continuing the 


American war, an examination of the means by 
which it was to be ſupported, ſeemed indiſpenſably 


neceſſary. It was a direct and obvious method; 5 5 
; c 
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led ſtraight to the point, and would at once enable | 
men to come to a clear deciſion. — 

But an examination of this kind including a cloſe E 
inſpection into numerous particulars, and an accu- 
rate view of all tranſactions relating to this import- 

ant obje&, nothing leſs than a careful inquiry into 
the preſent ſtate and circumſtances of the Hanoi; 
could anſwer the purpoſe propoſed. 9 

Such were the ſentiments delivered on this occa- 

fion by Mr. Fox, whoſe extraordinary abilities had 
already been oftentimes exerciſed in the many de- 
bates concerning American affairs. 

He moved for a Committee of the whole Houſe, 
to take into a conſideration the ſtate of the nation. 
The objects he principally recommended to their 
attention, were the expences incurred by the war, 

and the reſources remaining to raiſe the ſupplies for 
its continuance, the loſſes it had occaſioned, the 
commercial fituation of this country in conſequence 
of it, the preſent aſpect of the war, what hopes of 
ſuccels it afforded, the conduct of miniſtry relating 
to it, the means of re-eſtabliſhing tranquillity, the 
fituation of Britain reſpecting foreign powers, and 
the progreſs made in America towards a reconcilia- 
tion by the Commiſſioners appointed for that purpoſe. 
Theſe were the outlines of the inquiry. Other 
particulars of leſs importance were alſo mentioned, 
as deſerving of inveſtigation, That ſufficient time 
might be afforded to procure the various papers and 
documents requiſite for ſuch an inquiry, he propoſ- 
ed that the committee ſhould be fixed for the ſecond | 
of February, two months from the preſent day. 

The motion for an inquiry into the ſtate of the 
nation being complied with, Mr. Fox followed it 
with another, to requeſt that the papers relating to 
the tranſactions of the Commiſſioners in America 
ſhould be laid before the Houſe. But this was re- 


fuſed by miniſtry. The ground for this refuſal was, 
that 
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that it would be diſcloſing matters of which the 
knowledge would prove highly prejudicial to many - 
individuals. As much ſhould be made known as 


vas conſiſtent with their ſafety, and with the general 


rules of diſcretion in affairs that required ſectecy ; 
but an entire and unreſerved diſcloſal of tranſactions 
wherein ſo much ought to remain concealed, would 
obviouſly be Prodipe of detriment to the buſineſs 
in agitation.1 

On the following day, which was the third of 
December, the diſaſter of the army under General 
Burgoyne was notified to the Houſe, Great was 


the grief and concern which 1t excited ; but the re- 
proaches which it drew on the miniſtry were not 


leſs. Their imprudence, their obſtinacy, their pre- 
ſumption, were the ſource of this, and of all the- 
calamities that had befallen, and were ſtill awaiting 
this country. A fatality attended all their proceed- 
ings. At home they had incurred the odium and 


the contempt of all the judicious part of the com- 


munity; abroad they had involved the affairs of the 
nation in utter confuſion. It was engaged in a ſan- 
guinary quarrel with the inhabitants of a conſider- 
able part of the empire, and was expoſed to the in- 
ſults and ill treatment of all its neighbours. 

With expreſſions and complaints of this nature, 
was that fatal intelligence received by the members 
of che oppoſition. The favourers of miniſtry were, 
upon this occaſion, ſtruck with ſilencè and dejection. 
The fact was indeed of ſo melancholy a nature, 
that both parties were equally affected. It was a na- 
tional calamity, and as ſuch could not fail being 
deeply felt by an aſſembly of men, who, however 


they might differ in opinion concerning public mea- 


ſures, muſt naturally be ſuppoſed to have hncerely 


at heart the welfare of theif country. 


There were ſome, however, who did not join in 
this general deſpondency. They ſeemed, on the 
„ | contrary, 
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contrary, to feel a ſtronger determination to purſue 
vigorous meaſures, and to act, if poſſible, with more 


reſolution than before. They reprobated, with 


great energy of language, that readineſs to deſpair 


of the commonwealth, to which ſome were inclined 


from the weakneſs and timidity of their diſpoſition, 
and which others affected from motives of party. 
It was not, ſaid they, with ſuch feeble.ſentiments, 
that a people with whom the Britiſh nation delights 
to compare itſelf, was uſed to meet adverſity. When 
fifty thouſand Romans had been cut to pieces at 
Cannæ, not above two or three days journey from 
Rome, the ſenate did not expreſs more alarm than 
was now felt or pretended, at the capture of no more 
than five thouſand men, at the diſtance of three 
thouſand miles, on the other fide of the ocean. 
Certain it is, that the news of the misfortune that 
had befallen General Burgoyne was received with 
much more concern, and occaſioned much greater 
afliction, than became the character of the Britiſh 
nation. It was undoubtedly a ſevere diſappoint-- 
ment ; but the diſcouragement reſulting from it 
was much greater than the real detriment which the 
public ſuſtained by that unfortunate event. 
On the fourth of December the Committee of 
Supply reported, that the ſum of fix hundred and 


eighty-three thouſand pounds would be wanted for 


the expences of the office of Ordnance in the en- 
ſuing year. The immenſity of the demand rouſed 
all the fire of oppoſition. It was aſked, whether 
miniſtry did ſeriouſly believe that the reſources of 
this country were adequate to the charges of a war, 
of which only one ſingle department called for ſuch 
a conſumption of money ? The ſum demanded ex- 
ceeded, by one hundred and forty thouſand pounds, 
that which was expended in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-nine, the moſt active, im- 
Pr; and ſucceſsful year of the late glorious war. 
+. We 
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We then maintained near three hundred thouſand 
fighting men, and our operations were extended to 
every quarter of the globe. It was incomprehen- 
ſible, therefore, how fo vaſt a ſum as that which 
was at preſent required could be wanted, when the 
number of men employed amounted to no more 
than eighty thouſand, and our Colonies were the 
only theatre of boſtility. 

Mr. Burke, in particular, was very preſſing o on 
the ſubject, and diſplayed much knowledge as well 
as eloquence 1 in the manner in which he treated it, 

Receiving no. anſwer to the ſeveral interrogations he 
had made relating to the buſineſs in debate, and the 
Speaker preparing to put the queſtion, he declared 
with great firmneſs and reſolution, that the queſtion 
® ſhould not be put till miniſtry had given ſome ſa- 


tisfactory explanation on ſo weighty a ſubject. The 


expence and the ſervice for which it was intended 
bore no manner of proportion, and could not be 

reconciled. 
In anſwer to theſe queſtions, which were reite- 
rated with great vigour, it was replied on the ſide 
of miniſtry, that the extraordinary expence of this 
department was owing to the extremely hoſtile diſ- 
poſition of the country where the war was waging. 

No ſupplies of any kind could be purchaſed there, 
and every article requiſite for this branch of the ſer- 
vice mult be tranſported thither from home. This 
neceſſarily created a prodigious expence, 1 
dented in any former wars. 

It was alſo obſerved, that in the laſt war the fo- 
reign troops in the pay of Great Britain provided 
their own ammunition, This made a part of the 
contracts formed with them, and did not enter into 
the accounts of the Board of Ordnance, which of 
conſequence fell incomparably ſhort of what they 
muſt have done had ſo vaſt an expenditure been in- 
cluded. True 1 It was, that Great Britain maintained 
: | near 
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near three hundred thouſand men in arms during 
the period that had been mentioned ; -but the num- 
ber of Britiſh forces at that time conſtituted but a 
part of the whole ſtrength we then employed; and 
it was to them only the eſtimates of the Board of 
Ordnance related, | 

Such an explanation, it was replied by oppoſition, 
ſhewed at once what was to be expected from the 
continuance of a war, the very nature of which was 
ſo much more deſtructive than any that had ever 

receded. Every branch of expence ariting from 
it was carried to the verieſt extremity of exceſs. 
Stipulations with foreigners, or contracts with our 
own people, were equally onerous. They alike 
took advantage of the many real and many pre- 
tended difficulties they found in complying with the 
terms of their reſpective agreements, to burden us 
with the moſt enormous expences. | 
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